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_THE MASTER OF THE ISLES. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








THERE is rumor in Dark Harbor, 
And the folk are all astir ; 

For a stranger in the offing 
Draws them down to gaze at her,” 


In the gray of early morning, 
Black against the orange streak, 
Making in below the ledges, 
With no colors at her peak. 


Something makes their hearts uneasy 
As they watch the long black hull, 

For she brings the storm behind her 
While before her there is lull, 


With no pilot and unspoken, 
Where the dancing breakers are, 
Presently she veers and races 
In across the roaring bar,— 


Rounds and luffs and comes to anchor, 
While the wharf begins to throng. 
Silence falls upon the women, 
And misgiving stirs the strong. 


Then with some obscure foreboding, 
As a gray-haired watcher smiles, 

They perceive the fearless captain 
Ts the Master of the Isles. 


They recall the bleak December 
Many streaming years ago, 

When the stranger had been sighted 
Driving shoreward with the snow ; 


When the Master came among them 
With his calm and courtly pride, 

And had sailed away at sundown 
With pale Dora for his bride ; 


How again he came one summer 
When the herring schools were late. 

And had cleared before the morning 
With old Alec’s son for mate. 


There was glamour with the Master ; 
He had tales of far-off seas ; 

But his habit and demeanor 
Were of other lands than these. 


He had never made the Harbor 
But there sailed away with him 
Wife or child or friend or lover, 
Leaving eyes to strain and swim,— 


Strain and wait for their returning ; 
Yet they never had come back ; 
For the pale wake of the Master 
Is a wandering, fading track. 


Just beyond our utmost fathom 
Is the anchorage we crave, 

But the Master knows the soundings 
By the reach of every wave. 


Just beyond the last horizon, 
Vague upon the weather-gleam, 

Loom the Far-off Isles forever, 
The tradition of a dream. 


There a white and brooding summer 
Haunts upon the gray sea plain, 

Where the gray sea winds are quiet 
At the sources of the rain. 

There where all world-weary dreamers 
Get them forth to their release, 

Lie the colonies of the kindred 

In the provinces of peace, 


Thither in the stormy sunset 
Will the Master sail to-night ; 

And the village will be silent 
When he drops below the light. 


Not a soul on all the hillside 

But will watch her when she clears, 
Dreaming of the Port o’ Strangers 

In the roadstead of the years. 


“Port o’ Strangers, Port o’ Strangers!” 
‘ Where away ?” “‘On the weather bow.” 
“Drive her down the closing distance!” 
That’s to-morrow, but not now. 


What imperial adventure 
Some wide morning it will be, 
Sweeping in to Lonely Haven 
From the chartless round of sea! 


How imposing a departure, 
While this little harbor smiles, 

Steering for the outer sea-rim 
With the Master of the Isles ! 


NEw York Ciry. 


IMMORTAL PATHS. 


BY THE REV, GERALD STANLEY LEE. 











THE words infinite and eternal are God’s own adjec- 
tives. Wecan only put them pitifully into our dictiona- 
ries, while they go shining on, on. Infinite change, 
variety, infinite morality, theology, thought, are the joys 
of God ; but they are the heartaches of the human life, 
and the sweet, sad wonder of all searching souls. 

The essence of religion is one’s own unutterable little- 
ness to God, and one’s own unutterable greatness in the 
‘“* greater things than these shall ye do, because I go unto 
my Father.” 

Death is much more of a miracle than immortality to 
the true lover of the world and God’s heart beating in it; 
and those who catch glimpses of the vision out of which 
the world was made shining behind it are the sons of 
God, and if sons, then heirs of the greater world that 
seems to sleep over our tiny spirits and speak to us in its 
mighty dreanis. But it is we that sleep, floating with our 
thistledown theologies low along the ground, while the 
universe shineth above, which is our*home. 

Immortality is learning to live in immortal things ; and 
those who think God’s thoughts after him will live, be- 
cause God’s thoughts can never die. 

Whether along the shining paths of the telescope or 

the dusty paths of duty, whoso thinks God’s thoughts is 
on one of the countless highways of eternal life. Per- 
haps by the gentle theology of Jesus; perhaps by a 
clumsy little bridge of a creed ; perhaps through fields 
of flowers through which we learn to love him, or 
sweet-builded worlds of sound where his spirit 
sweeps. to and fro and calls to us; _ perhaps 
through the unconscious worship of our joy in 
what life gives us; perhaps in the tender waiting for 
him to give something back; loving him often not by 
name, finding him often when we know it not ; serving 
him in our heresies, worshiping him in our honest 
doubts—wherever or however the touch of one of his 
thoughts throws its gleam across our seeking spirits, we 
live in it forever, and we cannot die. It is eternal life; 
and the shining thread of one of these will lead us to 
his throne. 

To some, perhaps, God left the stars to say to them 
what the Bible seems to say to others. Some with ham- 
mers on the rocks, with lenses on the grasses and colors 
on the clouds, and’ some through Scripture words, and 
thousands through the blinding tunnels and sudden 
flashes of life; but all to the same God—infinite God, 
God of the many paths—God of eternal life. 

Sometimes in this way infinity seems very near. It is 
the flash of one of God’s thoughts, shining for our eyes. 
Sometimes in an open field at night we seem to be stand- 
ing in the vestibule of Heaven; and again, all the uni- 
verse we can see is but a wee waiting room on the way 
to our dreams, and the whole night sky but the tiny 
gold-studded, outside door of an unspeakable locked- 
away longing beyond. Through God’s beautiful gate 
shines the glory of the glory—of what we cannot 
know. 

This is one of the paths—of immortal life. 

WEst SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
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MAKING WAR UPON A FRIENDLY GOVERN- 
MENT. 








BY THE HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Member of the United States Senate from Massachusetts. 





I entirely disapprove of the policy of the present Ad- 
ministration with regard to Hawaii. The Provisional 
Government, after its establishment, was recognized by 
every civilized nation, including our own. It has shown 
that it is perfectly able to maintain itself and to preserve 
order. For our Government, after all this, to attempt to. 
discuss the right of the Provisional Government of Ha- 
waii to exist, and to propose to set it aside and restore 
the Queen, seems to me most discreditable and indefens- 
ible. Such a policy, if carried to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, would have amounted to making war upon a 
friendly Government. I do not think that the annals of 
our diplomacy can show anything like this, and the 
mere contemplation of it is humiliating to an American, 

Moreover, apart from the rights of the matter, our 
Government proposed to overturn the Government which 
represented order, freedom and civilization, and put in 
its place a broken-down and discredited monarchy, with 
a queen of bad character and savage propensities at its 
head. : 

This policy of the present Administration has failed, 
as it deserved to fail, and has been repudiated, as it 
ought to be repudiated, by the American people. It is 
to be hoped that Congress will take immediate steps for 
the recognition of the Provisional Government of Ha- 
waii, and also make public the declaration that if the 
Democrats will not allow us at this time to consider the 
question of annexation, any interference by any other 
nation in the affairs of Hawaii will be regarded as an act 
of hostility to the United States, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE POLICY OF INFAMY, 


BY CHARLES A, DANA, LL.D., 
Editor of * The Sun,” New York City. 








The overthrow of monarchy in Hawaii was the act of 
the Hawaiian people. Of this thereis ample, direct proof 
in the unbiased accounts of the various steps in that 
righteous revolution. But there is circumstantial evi- 
dence in this case that is quite as convincing as direct 
proof. Of such sterling material are the Hawaiian 
patriots that they had the courage practically to hold the 
Government in Washington at bay while waiting to bear 
whether American sentiment was with them or against 
them. During this long wait Minister Willis was posing 
as a dictator backed by all the forces of the United 
States, and throwing out dark hints as to what must be 
done when it should please him to act. Who shall say 
that the men who were equal to this act of splendid cour- 
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age were unequal to the work of getting rid of their ridic- 
alous Queen and her hangers-on without the aid of 
forces that were at the disposal of Minister Stevens ? 

The proposal made to the United States by these suc- 
cessful revolutionists gave us the choice between taking 
possession of the Hawaiian Islands and letting them alone 
—nothing else. Mr. Cleveland withdrew the treaty of 
annexation that had been prepared, and in so doing he 
violated Democratic traditions ; for from the very begin- 
ning of this Republic the policy of annexation has been 
the policy of the Democratic Party. The antipathy of 
Mr. Cleveland to the acquisition of territory, in the only 
opportunity presented or likely to be presented to him, 
“contrasts strongly with the policy of his predecessors, of 
whatever party. Jefferson went to the extreme point of 
his authority as President in acquiring Louisiana, ‘‘ seiz- 
ing the fugitive occurrence, which so much advances the 
good of this country,” as he said, lest it should pass and 
never return. Monroe threw all his influence in favor 
of the acquisition of Florida, the treaty for that purpose 
being rigned in 1819 by the Spanish Ambassador and by 
John Quincy Adams, who succeeded Monroe as Presi- 
derit. Under Tyler, Congress left it to the option of the 
President whether Texas should be annexed by treaty, 
which would have necessarily given the honor to his suc- 
cessor, or should be effected by itsown resolutions on the 
subject; and Tyler gladly accepted the privilege of com- 
municating these resolutions at once to the diplomatic 
representative of Texas, thus leaving to Polk, who had 
already been assured of his election as President, only 
the completion of what was then done. Pierce eagerly 
carried out boundaries further South by the Gadsden 
treaty. Johnson not only encouraged Secretary Seward in 
the acquisition of Alaska, but looked forward to the an- 
nexation of the Sandwich Islands. Grant did his best 
to acquire St. Thomas and San Domingo. Harrison 
warmly welcomed the plea of Hawaii for admission to 
the Union, and exerted himself to the utmost for her 
acceptance, sending a treaty for that purpose to the 
Senate. 

But it came out with the revelation of the astounding 
policy of infamy, that Mr.Cleveland was actuated not so 
much by his opposition to the traditional Democratic 
policy of annexation as by his wish to right what he pro- 
fessed to regard as a wrong committed under the Harri- 
son Administration ; and the story of his efforts to that 
end is the most humiliating and shameful chapter in the 
history of this Republic. The most exasperating feature 
of the policy of infamy was Mr, Cleveland’s contemptu- 
ous attitude of secrecy toward the people of his own 
country and his double dealing with the Hawaiian Pro- 
visional Government, The greatest offense involved 
in the policy of infamy was Mr. Cleveland’s flagrant dis- 
regard for the limits of his authority under the Constitu- 
tion, 

The Blount report and its accompanying documents 
were conclusive upon one point. They proved that the 
Paramount Commissioner went out to Hawaii, not to 
hear both sides and weigh the evidence and arrive at an 
independent judicial conclusion, but to make up a law- 
yer’s case and an ex-parte argumentsufficiently plausible 
to afford a working basis for the execution of the prede- 
termined policy arranged and planned by Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Gresham and their Administration. That is to 
say, the Blount report was the result of the 
policy of infamy, not the policy of infamy the 
result of the Paramount gentleman’s investigations. 
The written instructions given to Minister Willis 
are supposed to have been made public; the oral 
instructions would be an interesting contribution to the 
history of this wretched business. To accredit a Minis- 
ter to a foreign Government for the purpose of destroy- 
ing that Government isa _ piece of very delicate diplo- 
macy. In essence, the instructions to Mr. Willis from 
Mr. Cleveland were to make war on the Government of 
Hawaii, not in the light of day, but in the darkness of a 
vile conspiracy ; by trickery, false pretense and coward- 
ly intimidation. The authority and jurisdiction of the 
Provisional Government had been undisputed in Hawaii, 
and had been recognized and acknowledged by the 
whole civilized world. Mrs. Dominis had no standing 
in international law. Mr. Willis plotted and intrigued 
with the woman. He dealt with her as a fellow-con- 
spirator against, the Government to which he was sent 
and by which he was received as a diplomatic represen- 
tative bound, both by his personal honor and by inter- 
national law,:to refrain from proceedings so infamous, 
so underhanded, and so sneaking in their violation of 
the comity hetween nations. His conduct, enforced 
upon him by secret instructions from Mr. Cleveland, 
was as base and as lawless as would be the course of our 
Minister to Brazil if he conspired with the royal pretend- 
er to overthrow the Brazilian Republic and to erect a 
monarchy on its ruins. 

When Minister’ Willis found that he could not carry 
out his part in the policy of infamy without openly 
committing an act of war, he warned the President of 
the danger of persisting in that policy. Yet even when 
Mr. Willis told the Administration that it was on the 
wrong road, the Administration could not bring itself to 
make that trifling sacrifice of personal pride and to con- 
fess its mistake. Instead of withdrawing, it per- 
sisted. Instead of waiting, it pushed Willis on to action. 
Instead of hesitating, it hurried right along to the crown- 
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ing infamy contemplated from the first. President 
Cleveland committed an impeachable offense, doubtless, 
in commissioning Paramount Blount, and in directing 
Willis to make his Dogberry declaration of war upon a 
friendly Government. It doesn’t help the stability of 
the Constitution to shake it eveninfolly. Impeachment 
is not probable, owing to the fact that the violence of 
blood spilling, which would naturally have been ex- 
pected to follow such a demand as Willis’s, and which 
might have been necessary to nerve a party in power to 
vindicate the Constitution against the assaults of the 


magistrate whom it had elected, failed to occur. 


A Government once recognized and advanced from the 
de-facto into the de-jure status, cannot be lawfully at- 
tacked by a foreign power upon the plea that the recog- 
nition was given on false pretenses or a misunderstand- 
ing of the facts. An attack upon a Government once 
recognized is an act of war, and nothing else; and as 
such it is subject in the case of the United States to the 
restrictions of our Constitution upon the powers of the 
Executive. That the present Hawaiian Government has 
undergone such a change nobody disputes. It has been 
formally recognized, not only by the United States, but 
by almost all other important foreign powers; and, in 
pursuance of its de-jure status, it has entered into con- 
tracts with some of them, as, for example, with Japan. 
All this is but the alphabet of international and constitu- 
ticnal law. The notion that the Hawaiian Government, 
once converted from a de-facto to a de-jure status, can, 
under our Constitution, be lawfully demolished by Pres- 
ident Cleveland, because he subsequently finds himself 
unable to approve of the circumstances under which the 
de facto Government arose, is as silly as the assertion 
that two wrongs make a right. When brought to the 
necessity of deciding whether he would turn the guns of 
the United States upon the men of American blood in 
Hawaii whose admirable courage had baffled him, and 
when he came to realize what would be the inevitable 
consequence to himself of going to that extremity, Mr. 
Cleveland turned the whole matter over to Congress ; 


and so it rests. 


Not long ago occurred the first anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Provisional Government in Hawaii, 
on the ruins of monarchical and despotic ideas. Proba- 
bly never in the course of the ages have the affairs of 
any infant nation been managed more ably, wisely or 
honestly. These men, of American blood and American 
sympathies, are of the same sort as those who founded 
our own Republic. No wonder the hearts of the people 
of the United States have gone out toward them. For a 
time, longer or shorter, according to circumstances 
which it is now impossible to foresee, January the Seven- 
teenth will hold in Hawaii’s calendar a place similar to 
that of the Fourth of Julyin our own. Then, in the in- 
evitable progress of destiny, January the Seventeenth in 
Hawaii will be merged in July Fourth, and islands and 
continent will celebrate together and in common the 


anniversary of the nation’s birth. 


THE POLICY OF RESTORATION WRONG, 


BY C. H. JONES, ° 
Editor of ** The World,” New York City 








I can give you ina few words my opinion respecting 
the policy of our Government toward the Government 


of Hawaii. 


- 1, -Minister Stevens’s participation in the conspiracy by 
which the Queen’s Government was overthrown, through 
military force furnished by the United States Navy, was 
a flagrant breach of international law and an inexcusable 
outrage upon a friendly people with which we were at 


peace. 


2. In spite of its origin in an international wrong, the 
Provisional Government was and is a government de 
facto, and had been recognized as such by the United 
States and other powers. Under these circumstances, 
the attempt to overthrow it by force or the menace 
thereof was another breach of international law, and its 
success would have placed this Government in a most 
unfortunate position before the world. In the domain of 
diplomacy, as of morals, one wrong cannot right another 


wrong. 

3. The policy that should now and henceforth be pur- 
sued by our Government is to keep hands off, and to 
leave the people of the Islands to work out their own 
destiny in theirown way. The rule of non-interference, 
which we accept for ourselves, should be enforced against 
other nations, and beyond this the United States Govern- 
ment should not go. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S POLICY UNJUST AND 
UNPATRIOTIC. 


BY THE HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 
Member of Congress from Maine. 








The policy of President Cleveland’s Administration 
toward the Provisional Government of Hawaii has been 
unjust, unpatriotic, indefensible and  imexplicable. 
While the evidence adduced by the Senate Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee shows that there is not the slightest 
ground for the charge that the monarchy was over- 
thrown and the Provisional Government established by 
the improper interference of United States ex-Minister 
Stevens; yet, after President Harrison and President 


Cleveland had both recognized the Provisional Govern 
ment as the de facto constituted authority of Hawaii, 
that Government under international law was entitled 
to the same treatment from the United States as any 
other indeperident nation, regardless of any question 
that might be raised as to the means by which the Gov- 
ernment had been established. 

In the face of such relations, it was a gross breach not 
only of international law and comity, but also of consti- 
tutional power, for President Cleveland to instruct the 
United States Minister accredited to the Provisional 
Government to enter into a conspiracy to restore to the 
throne the deposed Mrs. Dominis. The fact that it failed 
because the ex-Queen insisted on beheading the members 
of the Provisional Government, and because the Pro- 
visional Government indicated its purpose to repel any 
attempt to reinstate the deposed Queen—which would 
make it necessary for the United States Minister to use 
force—serves to emphasize not only the unwarranted 
usurpation by the President of the power to make war, 
which rests solely with Congress, but also the gross 
offense against morality, decency, free government and 
Christian civilization. 

Wa4suHINeTon, D.C. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY WHOLLY WRONG. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
Editor of ** The Press,” Philadelphia, Penn. 





President Cleveland’s policy of rejecting proffered 
annexation and restoring the debauched and offensive 
Hawaiian monarchy was based upon several radical and 
fundamental errors. 

First. It reversed and repudiated the uniform attitude 
of the American Government for more than half a cen- 
tury. All parties, statesmen and administrations before 
Cleveland and Gresham have recognized the steady, in- 
evitable Americanization of the Hawaiian Islands and 
have contemplated their ultimate absorption. 

Second. It assumed to reopen and redetermine an act of 
President Harrison’s subordinate which, whether right or 
wrong, had been passed upon and settled by the Admin- 
istration which was responsible for it. What Minister 
Stevens did at the time of the revolution had been re- 
viewed and closed by competent authority, and Mr. 
Cleveland had no more warrant to reopen it than to un- 
settle any other settled question. 

Third. After unwarrantably reopening that question 
he disregarded the plain truth and accepted an obvious 
fiction. 

Fourth. Regardless of the policy of annexation, he 
affronted every American instinct in seeking to re-estab- 
lish a rotten throne and a worthless monarch. 

His policy was wrongin its origin, wrong in its aims, 
and wrong: in every step of itsexecution. Hisonechance 
of escape was when the Queen revealed her vindictive 
and bloodthirsty spirit. A single, quick, decisive word of 
disavowal and repudiation would have saved him. 

The Hawaiian Islands are essentially American, strate- 
gically, commercially, and politically. Their destiny is 
to come under the American flag. Mr. Cleveland’s 
action postpones it, but cannot defeat it, 


NO WARRANT IN THE LAWS OF GOD OR MAN, 


BY THE HON. NOAH DAVIS, 
Ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, New York City. 








Ought our Government to overturn the Provisional 
Government of Hawaii and restore the ex—Queen to the 
throne? Most emphatically No! 

The revolution that brought the Provisional Govern- 
ment into being was caused by the Queen’s attempt, by 
usurpation, to destroy the existing Constitution and 
substitute arbitrary and despotic powers, This attempt 
authorized and justified her subjects to resist and de- 
pose her, and to substitute a new form of government. 
This was done by her own people who proceeded to 
create the Provisional Government. Not a drop of blood 
was shed, not a blow wasstruck ; butin the midst of the 
intense excitement, two hundred marines from an 
American vessel were ordered on shore to protect Ameri- 
can life and property from dangers feared but not real- 
ized ; and, doubtless, by the moral force of their presence 
they contributed to make the revolution a peaceful one. 

The Provisional Government became complete in 
form. It was recognized as a Government by our resi- 
dent Minister and by the representatives of other 
powers. It sought relations with our Government, and 
the President recognized it as an existing power, and 
negotiated a treaty with it and submitted the treaty to 

the Senate. The present President had undoubted 
power to recall the treaty from the Senate ; to refuse to 
,ratify it, to decline to negotiate with or recognize the 
Provisional Government on whatever ground he chose; 
but he could not do those things by accrediting to it a 
Minister authorized to treat is as a lawfully existing 
power. Themomenthe d thatjhe recognized the Pro- 
visional Government as one which could be overturned- 
or displaced by him only by lawful war. He sent his 
Commissioner ‘* paramount” to present « redentials to the 
Provisional Government and to recognize the “Great and 
good Brother” who was its President. As such Commis- 
sioner he was accepted ; and he entered upon the func- 
tions of the office with no disclosure of hostile intent. 


February 8, 1894. 
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If our Government had intended to recognize the de- 
throned Queen as the lawful ruler of Hawaii, it should 
have done so then by accrediting its paramount Commis- 
sioner to her Government; and no secret and concealed 
intent to recognize and restore her afterward by a quasi- 
coroner’s inquest upon the causes of her dethronement 
can recall the recognition given to the existing Govern- 
ment, or its legitimate effects. 

No Government, under such circumstances, can after- 
ward say: ‘‘I came to destroy, not to recognize you, 
but to find cause for your destruction, and the substitu- 
tion by my authority of your deposed predecessor in 
your place.” 

Had Blount disclosed to President Dole, when he pre- 
sented his credentials to that ‘‘ Great und Good Brother,” 
that he vanie to learn whether it was his duty to dis- 
place by force the Provisional Government and reinstate 
the Queen with all her power, what would have been 
the answer? 

“That is war, and nobody but Congress can declare 
war, Take back your credentials.” 

But the concealment of the true character of the Com- 
missioner ‘‘ paramount” gave the President no greater 
power than its full and frank disclosure would have 
done. 

From that hour there never has heen a moment 
when our President could take any step to displace the 
Provisional Government except by authorized war ; and 
our country knows no such war except one declared by 
Congress under the Constitution. , 

Again, on the return of his Commissioner ‘‘ paramount” 
the President sent another representative (Willis) ac- 

credited to the Government of President Dole by open 
letters; and secretly to the Queen without letters. His cre- 
dentials were presented to the Provisional Government, 
accepted, and the Minister received. Here was a new 
recognition of the Provisional Government, which could 
not be recalled and the new Government displaced, except 
by the power of war. The fraud of Willis in presenting 
his letters and concealing the true character of his mis- 
sion, did not diminish their effect as a recognition of an 
existing and established Government. 

If the true character of Willis’s mission had been 
known, President Dole could have rightfully shown him 
to the door. 

The unwritten “letters” to the dethroned Queen were 
also, in some secret manner, delivered to her ; the Queen 
came to the Minister and there learned from his mouth 
that the President’s condition of her restoration to her 
throne was amnesty to all who had aided in dethroning 
her! This was drawing her fangs too suddenly. She 
had gloated on her revenge too long to be thwarted by 
such a condition. ‘‘No,” she cried, ‘‘I will behead 
them and confiscate their property. I accept no such 
condition”; and she left our Minister shrinking in horror 
from his master’s Queen ! 

Was there ever such a condition in all the complica- 
tions of nations ? 

Here was the President loaded with a duty which, if 
it. were one, he was bound to perform, if at all, without 
conditions. What business had he to say to the Queen: 
‘‘My duty is to restore you to your throne because my 
Government put you off it ; but I won’t do that duty 
unless upon condition that you will forego a large part 
of your queenly powers?” Thus keeping a poor dis- 
crowned Queen out of powers which her laws gave her 
as an independent sovereign, aud off of her throne until 
she succumbed to his dictation as to what powers she 
shall not use. 

Understand, I am merely discussing the question of the 
right of a great power that has wrongfully driven a 
queen from her throne, to refuse to restore her unless 
she will stipulate not to execute a part of the established 
laws of the Kingdom. 

From the moment of her refusal, it was our President 
that was dethroning the Queen by his imposition of con- 
ditions ! 

In the light of common sense how absurd this mon- 
strous farce appears, of our President undertaking to 
upset or destroy a foreign Government that his prede- 
cessor and he had over and over again recognized as 
an existing power, to be treated with as an independent 
nation, and in its place to set up a throne occupied by a 
Queen who lost it through her usurpations which over- 
turned the Constitution on which it rested. 

There is no warrant in the laws of God or man to 
justify the President in his course. Nor is there the 
slightest reason why the Congress of this great nation 
should declare war to accomplish such a purpose, or 
give any sanction to the past or future intentions of the 
President, 

We do not want Hawaii at the expense of any war. 
Our relations to her and hers to us must be peaceful and 
commercial ; and while we cannot consent. that any 
‘power of the world, except her own, shall possess or con- 
trol her because of her peculiar position on our Pacific 
Coast, we will hold over her the perpetual shield of our 
long established policy toward all nations, known as 
‘The Monroe Doctrine.” 

We are neither “setters-up” nor “ putters-down” of 
kings or queens, 

The Provisional Government of Hawaii under Presi- 
dent Dole has shown itself under circumstances of su- 

preme trial worthy of a seat among nations. Our plain 
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duty is to recognize it by commercial and friendly 
treaties that shall secure its independence as a nation, 
and to us an ally that shall be a perpetual safeguard of 
our western coasts, 


A POLICY WHICH DESERVED TO FAIL. 


BY JUDSON SMITH, D.D., 
Secretary of the American Board. 








The attempt of our Government to restore Liliuokalani 
to the Hawaiian throne has utterly failed, and deserved 
to fail. The principle by which it was justified was 
false. Many facts bearing on the question seem to have 
been either unknown or misunderstood at Washington. 
It is strange that it was so because the material facts 
preceding, accompanying and following the revolution 
of January 18th, 1893, were accessible to any intelligent 
observer, and have been far more within the reach of our 
Government than of any private citizen ; and it was its 
duty to ascertain them fully and with absolute impar- 
tiality. 

Liliuokalani can never resume the crown ; her course 
before and since the revolution shows that no interest 
would be safe in her hands; and with her abdication 
undoubtedly monarchy in Hawaii is at anend. The Pro- 
visional Government has commanded the situation from 
the first day of its existence; it has deserved well of the 
people of the Islands, natives as well as foreigners. This 
year of peace and order and liberty and thrift, the best 
year in Hawaii’s annals since Kalakaua was crowned in 
1874, is its abundant vindication and praise. 

Congress, now that, happily for all interests, Hawaiian 
affairs have at last been all referred to it, should assure 
the Provisional Government that this country will not 
further interfere with the affairs of the Islands, and will 
not suffer other nations to interfere. The Provisional 
Government should provide the Islands with a free con- 
stitution and a stable form of government. These men 
are wise enough and public-spirited enough to solve this 
problem, and thus make permanent the best fruits of the 
revolution whose fortunes they have thus far guided 
with such distinguished political sagacity and personal 
self-control. 

BOsToN, Mass. Fale aay yeas * 


UN-AMERICAN AND COWARDLY. 





BY THE HON. D, RUSSELL BROWN, 
Governor of Rhode Island. 





No words of denunciation can be too strong for the 
policy of the present Administration toward the Provi- 
sional Government of Hawaii. It is un-American and 
cowardly. The most that the President should have 
done was the withdrawal of the treaty from the Senate, 
beyond that I believe he exceeded his prerogatives. 

From all that I can learn, I believe it would be most 
advantageous to this country if the Islands could be 
annexed. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE LESSON OF HAWAII, 





BY OSWALD OTTENDORFER, 
Editor-in-Chief of the * Staatszeitung,” New York City. 





In order to arrive at a correct understanding of the 
present state of affairs in Hawaii, it is necessary to 
study the causes and events from which the present cir- 
cumstances were developed. In doing this, it becomes 
evident that the whole situation is the result of a deep 
laid scheme of our former Minister, Mr. Stevens. By 
his advice and assistance the Provisional Government of 
Hawaii was created and organized; he draped it with 
the authority of the United States, and expected to bring 
about an accomplished fact from which our Govern- 
ment could not escape without approving his proceedings 
and finally annexing Hawaii. All this he did not only 
without, but in defiance of the instructions he had re- 
ceived, and in violation of the principles of international 
law. The least satisfaction our Government could give for 
these outrageous violations of all principles of right and 
justice, was the refusal of our Government to approve 
Mr. Stevens’s outrageous conduct and his recall from 
the scene of his arbitrary action. 

The next step taken was the attempt to prescribe to 
the Government of Hawaii that the Queen should be re- 
stored to the detriment of the members of the Provision- 
al Governmentand their friends. The parties in Hawaii 
should have been left to fight out their quarrels among 
themselves. 

In explaining and excusing the course taken, it has 
been said that, as the members of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had been led to assume the hazardous task and 
risk their lives and property by the advice and assistance 
of the United States Minister, and as most of them are 
citizens of the United States, our Government might 
be expected to* protect them against the conse- 
quences of their adventurous enterprise. But however 
different the views about this question may be, the only 
consistent and correct course our Government can take 
is indicated in the report of the Committee of Foreign 
Relations of the lower House of Congress. 

Our people and Government can draw one lesson from 
this incident—namely, that the greatest care should be 
taken in selecting the Ministers who represent the United 
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States in foreign countries. They should be gentlemen 
of intelligence and character, well versed in interna- 
tional law ; and it is as unwise as it is dangerous to use 
such positions to pay off debts contracted in a political 
campaign. Our experience in Chile some years ago, 
and now in Hawaii, should be a warning to use the 
greatest care in the selection of men to whom the honor 
and the interests of the people of the United States are 
intrusted in foreign countries. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND HAS MADE A MISTAKE. 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. 








The President’s policy in the Hawaiian matter has been 
so thoroughly disapproved by the country that it is 
scarcely worth while now to raise the question of its 
wisdom. 

That a mistake was made appears to be generally con- 
ceded. It is to be regretted that the President has not 
been frank enough to admit this, and retrace as far as 
he could the dangerous steps he had taken, 

It is to be presumed that in some way he was led to be- 
lieve that a wrong had been done to the Hawaiian 
monarchy ; but honesty of purpose could not atone for 
the attempt to undo what he considered a wrong by the 
doing of another greater in itself, and involving conse- 
quences far more disastrous, 

In my opinion the Sandwich Islands, alike by their 
location, their history and their commercial alliances, 
are bound to become American in the type of their 
national life. Whether annexation should now be 
sought, I do not know ; but if the Islands wish it I can 
see no reason against it. 


THE BLUNDERS OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


BY R. S. MACARTHUR, D.D., 
Pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 





The Administration, as represented by President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham, has seriously blun- 
dered in its relations with the Provisional Government 
of Hawaii. So far as can be learned, President Cleve- 
land was never asked to arbitrate between the deposed 
Queen and the Provisional Government. Almost every 
step taken by him is marked by astonishing ignorance 
of due procedure toward an existing Government. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to find any authority to 
justify his action in sending a special commissioner 
whose appointment was not recognized by Congress. It 
is equally difficult to find any reason for his opposition 
to a recognized Government with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States was at peace. Even those 
who affirm that his motive was good must admit that 
his actions brought him to the verge of a violation of a 
fundamental law of the Republic. Few innovations are 
more perilous in a country like ours than the usurpation 
of power by its President. The appointment of Mr. 
Blount and the special instructions given to Mr. Willis, 
without the consent of the Senate as the Constitution re- 
quires, were extremely dangerous acts, if they did not 
quite transcend the President’s proper functions. It is 
also always a dangerous policy for any Administration to 
antagonize a previous Administration. Administrations 
change, but a Government continues. In the eyes of all 
other nations the changes in administrations are not rec- 
ognized. 

The character of the deposed Queen makes the 
interference on the part of the Administration all the 
more remarkable, The most moderate critics are obliged 
to describe her character with blemishes of the gravest 
nature. The contest really is one between heathenism 
and its consequent barbarity on the one side, and Chris- 
tianity and its consequent civilization on the other side. 
This fact also makes the opposition of the Administration 
the more astonishing. That our great Republic should 
oppose the establishment of another republic as against 
what is admitted to be a dissolute and degraded mon- 
archy, increases the wonder of the opposition manifested. 
The course of ection which we have followed has 
humiliated us in the sight of all civilized nations, 

The inevitable outcome of this whole discussion will be 
the annexation of this gem of the Pacific. The history 
of the acquisition of Louisiana and of other States and 
of the purchase of Alaska, shows that there will always 
be in the United States a party opposed to the enlarge- 
ment of our territorial area. It is a remarkable fact 
that the first distinct avowal of disunion sentiment was 
made by Mr. Josiah Quincy, of Boston, in the 
House of Representatives, when opposing the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. He asserted in that address 
that the proposed measure was unconstitutional, and 
that it virtually dissolved the Union, freeing the States 
from their obligations and preparing them for peaceable 
or forcible separation. We are all familiar with the op- 
position made to the purchase of Alaska from Alexander 
II of Russia, in 1867. Wm. H. Seward and the Repub- 
lican Party were denounced in terms of the utmost bit- 
terness because of that purchase. The phrase ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ” may cause a smile, or even a sneer ; but, never- 
theless, it contains a profound truth and utters a patri- 
otic prophecy. When our grandchildren gaze upon the 
Stars and Stripes peacefully floating over Hawaii, they 
will’call those islands the Paradise of the Union and 
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will smile as much at the opposition which some Ameri- 
cans to-day are making to their acquisition, as we smile 
to-day at the opposition made to the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, of Alaska and other portions of our country. It is 
for the interest alike of the Hawaiian Islands and of the 
-United States that annexation should be secured. Those 
who s0 believe can afford to wait a little time, with the 
calm assurance that ‘“‘ manifest destiny,” which is 
but another name for divine Providence, will bring 
about this result. One of the worst uses to which the 
American flag can be put is to be hauled down, when it 
has been raised in the interest of freedom, humanity 
and Christianity. Its hauling down in Hawaii was a 
great blunder ; but one day it will go up to stay up while 
the Union stands. 


THE TWO PRESIDENTS, 


BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., 
Pastor of the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church, New York City. 





Not often have the American people, without respect 
to party, been so thoroughly united on a matter of public 
policy as they are at this moment with respect to the Ha- 
waiian imbroglio. For a time, owing to the secret meth- 
ods of the Administration, there was but a_slender basis 
for judgment ; but now, the facts in the premises having 
been extorted or leaked out, we are able easily to reach 
certain conclusions : 

First. The Government of Queen Liliuokalani was as 
bad as it could be. 

Second, The revolution by which her dethronement 
was brought about was justified by her flagrant subver- 
sion of the constitution of the country. 

Third. In that revolution our American representative 
should have held a neutral position. The general opin- 
ion, based upon the evidence now in, is that he did so. 

Fourth. In any case it was not competent for the Ad- 
ministration at Washington, after the setting up of the 
new Hawaiian Government, to undertake to restore the 
former status. 

Fifth. The interference of Mr. Blount, and subsequent- 
ly of Mr. Willis in the affairs of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, has been all along so insolently officious as to in- 
spire the common mind with reverence for President 
Dole’s forbearance. No one doubts that had the condi- 
tions been reversed, there would have been a dismissal 
offhand. 

Sixth. The friends of Mr. Cleveland, who give him 
credit for a sincere if somewhat superserviceable desire 
to right an imagined wrong, are inclined to think he has 
gone far enough. The people generally feel that he has 
made a fool of himself and a laughing stock of his Ad- 
ministration. 

Seventh. The annexation of Hawaii will probably be 
the ultimate outcome, as it ought to be. Meanwhile the 
Democratic Party in our national Legislature can do 
nothing less than assume a practical protectorate over 
the Islands, saying to all nations, ‘‘ Hands off.” 


WE ARE BOUND NOT TO INTERFERE, 


BY MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, LL.D., 
President of Amherst College. 








In view of the character of the late Queen of Hawaii, 
and the manifest tendencies of her reign, the revolution 
which drove her from power appears to have been in the 
interest of justice, good government and sound morality. 
The maintenance of justice and the development at once 
of the individual in the nation and of the nation by the 
highest enlightenment and the fullest development of the 
individuals who make up the nation, is the object of the 
State—of good government. The peaceful revolution, 
which brought to an end the reign of the late Queen, ap- 
pears to be entirely defensible on these grounds. 

The Government established a year ago has vindicated 
its right to be. Itis a de-facto Government, not merely 
submitted to by the people of the Islands, but apparently 
favored and sustained by them. In it the most intelli- 
gent class of citizens are naturally the strongest and the 
most trusted leaders. By principles of international 
law, the United States is bound not to interfere in the 
political life of the Islands by an effort to reinstate the 
dethroned Queen, Pressure to secure this end by doubt- 
ful statements as to the possible employment of force by 
the United States to overthrow a Government to which 
a representative of our own Government is accredited, 
are indefensible. 

But it is to be hoped that there will be no departure, 
on the part of the United States, from our wise and 
long established policy of associating with ourselves in 
the work of self-government only territory contiguous 
to our own and people fitted for self-government by the 
methods of general suffrage in a democratic republic. 
If the Islands are qualified, by the intelligence of their 
citizens to share in our system of self-government, cer- 
tainly they are qualified to sustain themselves in inde- 

» pendence, without restoring the Queen, and without 
asking anything more from the United States than at 
the most an extension over them of that protection 
against foreign interference which is implied in the 
Monroe doctrine. Our form of government does not 
contemplate a system of foreign colonies. Do we want 
to admit to the Union another State as remote and as 
small as Hawaii ? 


- honest. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The mere discussion of possible annexation and of the 
international relations of the United States to the Pro- 
visional Government on the Islands, has been accom- 
panied by sharp and prolonged anxiety and annoyance, 
at Weshington and throughout the country. What 
clearer evidence could be given of the new and unde- 
sirable conditions which would be introduced into our 
political life if we were to annex a Territory, and ulti- 
mately to admit into the Union another State, at so great 
a distance from Washington and from the continent 
beyond which our people have not learned to look for 
their *‘ manifest destiny ?” 

AMBERST, Mass. 


THE ISLANDS SHOULD BE ANNEXED. 


BY MURAT HALSTEAD, 
Editor of ** The Standard-Union,” Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The revolution in Hawaii was in all its circumstances 
accountable without the alleged official action of the 
representatives of the Government of the United States. 
The Queen was engaged in destroying the Constitution 
that legalized her sovereignty, and her disregard of it 
was an abdication ; she had no royal rights afterward. 
The Legislature was corrupt, and the lottery dealers and 
opium smugglers and elements of evil generally were 
clustered about the throne. Take the Portuguese, Chi- 
nese, Japanese and the natives, and there are disorderly 
forces, to be regarded a danger by the people of Ameri- 
can and European blood. The Portuguese are from the 
Azores Islands, and are hardly Europeans. 

When the revolution precipitated by the Queen broke 
out there was a panic, and the United Stutes Marines 


were landed to protect life and property. This had 
been done before and was right. No one ever objected, 
save the royalists; and they were at fault. They then 


plead that if it had not been for the United States Min- 
ister and the marines they would have destroyed those 
in rebellion against ‘‘ Her Majesty” on the spot. Per- 
haps not. There might have been a San Domingo mas- 
sacre of white people by Asiatics, and the sons of mis- 
sionaries beheaded, their estates confiscated and chil- 
dren exiled according to the scheme of government ex- 
pounded recently to the United States Minister. 

But when the flag was down and the marines gone, 
the Provisional Government remained, and has defied the 
Queen and the President of the United States in alliance. 
There can be no justification of the attempt of the 
Minister appointed by Mr. Cleveland and accredited tothe 
Provisional Government in negotiating with the ex- 
Queen, hearing her monstrous plans of savage revenge, 
and still going on until she gave, as she thought for the 
sake of a throne, a promise that she had explained 
would be illegal. She knew, through channels of 
intelligence not possessed by the people and Congress of 
the United States, what the mission of Willis was, and 
had consulted her favorites and fixed upon the cere- 
monies of beheading, confiscation and exile. The de- 
mand in the name of the President of the United 
States that Civilization should submit to Barbar- 
ism is an impertinence and outrage unprece- 
dented. The letter from President Dole that Presi- 
dent Cleveland characterized as ‘‘ most extraordinary ” 
was true, dignified, and every word deserved; and the 
President of the United States is defenseless, for the at- 
tempt to go on talking of the events of last winter is not 
The Willis dispatches vindicate the Provisional 
Government. If the American Congress is going to do 
anytbing for Mr. Cleveland it must declare war that his 
will may be executed. 

The Hawaiian Islands should be annexed to the United 
States and held as a territory. All our annexations 
have been advantageous. No other nation of the earth, 
and no other Administration of this one, would have 
refused the Islands after a righteous and bloodless revo- 
lution. 


THE HAWAIIAN TANGLE. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., 
President of Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





Recent events make it necessary for this great people 
to understand the principles of international law. It is 
a mortifying thing for a nation to make mistakes in the 
eyes of all the world, and as to rules which affect the 
welfare of all nations. Let us call them by no harder 
name than mistakes, and look at the Hawaiian tangle in 
that light. 

1. It was a mistake to withdraw the treaty already 
submitted by President Harrison to the Senate. The 
truest courtesy to the nation and to the Senate would 
have been a message recommending the non-approval of 
the proposition of annexation. 

2. It was a mistake to suppose that any question of ar- 
bitration was ever submitted to this nation. It takes 
two differing parties to make an agreement to arbitrate. 

8. It was a mistake to appoint a Commissioner with 
the powers given to Mr. Blount, without the concurrence 
of the Senate. As to the question of annexation, it was 
proper to send a commission, but not as to the question 
of the governmental authority of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. ; 

4, It was a mistake to suppose that our Minister to the 
Provisional Government could play the double part of 
Minister and advocate to the deposed Queen. 
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5. It was a mistake to suppose that there was any au- 
thority to subvert the Provisional Government within 
the lines of peace. 

6. It was a mistake to conceal the real purpose of the 
Executive from the Senate and the people of the nation. 

7. It was a mistake to suppose that the final judgment 
of the nation would not side with the heroic band that 
had done without bloodshed what our fathers did in the 
Revolution. 

8. It was a mistake to suppose that any international 
wrong had been committed by our Minister to Hawaii, 
when the great nations had not remonstrated, but had at 
once recognized the Provisional Government. 

9. It was a mistake to suppose that second-rate states- 
manship at home or in Hawaii was any match for the 
serene and long-headed wisdom of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

What is due Hawaii is the immediate recall of our 
present Minister, a frank apology for our mistakes, the 
recognition of a Republic, if it should be established; and 
the ultimate annexation of the country, if she wants it, 
to the State of California. Nothing could have been 
more helpful to that end than our series of mistakes, 


MINISTER WILLIS BLUNDERED. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








I will state, as briefly as possible, my views in regard 
to the Hawaiian imbroglio. As to the restoration of the 
ex-Queen by the direct interference of our Government, 
there is no more probability of it than of Mr. Croker’s 
becoming Pope of Rome in addition to being the Boss of 
Tammany-cyrsed New York. It is very desirable that a 
republican government be established, provided that 
such a government can be adapted to the heterogeneous 
races which occupy those islands, I rejoice that the 
project of annexation to our country, whether as a State 
or a Territory with a representation in Congress, is dead 
past resurrection ; such an anomalous “ annex ” would be 
a perpetual thorn in our side, as well as a violation of 
our soundest historical precedents. 

Foreign relations and complications ought not to be- 
come partisan questions at home; but as a Republican 
of forty years’ standing I frankly acknowledge that, 
with the light that was before him, President Cleveland’s 
message was a courageous plea for international justice 
to a friendly people whom he believed had been wrongly 
interfered with by our Minister and naval force. Never- 
theless, Mr. Willis made a gross blunder when he per- 
sisted in pressing the restoration of the Queen after she 
had rejected the proposal of a general amnesty. 

What pains me most is the frequent representations 
made by advocates of the Provisional Government as 
to the moral character of the vast majority of the native 
population of the Hawaiian Islands. After all the 
statements that used to fall from the lips of the Rev. Titus 
Coan and the otber faithful missionaries, and after fifty 
years of active missionary effort, we should be loth to 
believe that the native men are so generally debased, and 
the native women so generally profligate and licentious. 
Such statements of the present condition of the Hawaiian 
people inflict a heavy damage to the cause of foreign 
missions. I cannot see any necessity for any further 
interference with the affairs of those distant islands. The 
sooner that Uncle Sam drops that hot potato the better 
for his own fingers—and for the potato likewise. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND PRESIDENT DOLE, 


BY THE HON. JOHN FIELD, 
Ex-Postmaster of Philadelphia. 





The reports which we have received from men who 
ought to be reliable are conflicting, and it is not easy to 
divest the mind of all prejudice and political bias when 
considering a question like this; therefore it is very 
difficult to reach the truth about our Hawaiian compli- 
cations. 

I think it is admitted by all that, from a moral stand- 
point, Queen Liliuokalani is unfit to be a ruler over even 
a half-civilized people ; and yetshe attempted to proclaim 
a@ new constitution, under the provisions of which she 
would have regained many of the powers wrested from 
her predecessors. This caused an uprising of the people, 
which dethroned the Queen and abrogated the Hawaiian 
monarchical system. After sifting carefully all the evi- 
dence that has reached us, the facts seem to indicate 
clearly that the people were fully justified in throwing 
off the vindictive tyrant’s yoke. The Harrison Adminis- 
tration undoubtedly sympathized with the people as 
against the monarchy, altho taking no active part in the 
cpntest, beyond giving both sides to understand that the 
interests of American citizens must be respected, 

Even before assuming control of our Government, the 
Cleveland Administration decided, for some reasons yet 
unknown, to pursue the opposite policy, espousing the 
cause of royalty as against the people. Admitting that 
the Administration was actuated by pure and patriotic 
motives, its jesuitical methods, from their very incipiency 
until their consummation, merited only what they have 
received, the almost universal condemnation of the 
American people. 

What a striking contrast there is between the low, 
disreputable, underhand policy of President Cleveland 
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and the straightforward, manly, courageous course of 
President Dole. 

A strong Gevernment ought always to be magnani- 
mous and just toward a weaker one. In this instance 
the United States should righteously preserve the auton- 
omy of Hawaii. But, if in the course of time, the right- 
ful voters should decide by ballot in favor of annexation, 
then, in the interests of civilization and peace, their re- 
quest should be granted, and Hawaii should be admitted 
as a component part of the United States, where geo- 
graphically it rightfully belongs. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


RESTORATION A CRIME AGAINST HUMANITY, 


BY H, L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
Editor of ‘‘ The National Baptist.” 


Of the agency, if any, which the United States had in 
the revolution which overthrew the Queen of Hawaii, I 
have no positive information. On that subject I express 
no opinion. 

Any attempt on the part of the United States to over- 
turn the Provisional Government and to restore the ex- 
Queen to her throne, would be an act for which no con- 
demnation could be too severe. It would be infamous, if 
attempted under the sanction of Congress ; and it would 
certainly be no less infamous if attempted by a ruler 
without such sanction. We should have no authority to 
interfere in the affairs of a friendly nation and to restore 
a deposed ruler, if he were personally irreproachable 
and if we regretted his dethronement. Any effort to re- 
store a woman so vile as the ex-Queen would have all the 
wickedness without the dignity of an international crime 
and a crime against humanity. The American Minister 
had no right to enter into negotiations with her; and if 
he had unadvisedly taken this step, his eyes should have 
been opened by the expression of her intention to behead 
the members of the Provisional Government and confis- 
cate their property. The one thing which we have to do 
as a nation is to let Hawaii alune; as the friends of 
humanity, we may very properly rejoice that the Pro- 
visional Government is in power, and we may wish it all 
success, 

As to the destiny of the Islands, I am not in a condi- 
tion to give a judicial answer. At first sight, I see no 
reason why we should not annex the Islands, if they 
offer themselves to us. This, however, is a matter that 
admits probably of argument. As to the points before 
spoken of, I can see but one side. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








LET THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT ALONE, 
BY J. C. SCHURMAN, LL.D., 
President of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In my opinion, the only wise thing for our Govern- 
ment to doin regard to Hawaii is to leave the Provision- 
al Government alone. 


NO GROUND FOR INTERFERENCE. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 








From all that I can gather, it is by no means proved 
that Minister Stevens acted outside of his province or of 
his duty in calling ashore the United States Marines in 
Honolulu in a time of local disturbance. It had been 
done there before on more than one occasion, and else- 
where often in defense of private property and of the 
American flag. Indeed, it seems highly probable that 
he would have been largely blamed for negligence of 
duty had he not done so. 

But, be this as it may, if, in the eyes of the Govern 
ment, he acted unwisely or beyond his province, it con- 
stitutes no possible ground for the United States to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the Hawaiian Islands, 
On this point the communications of President Dole and 
Minister Thurston seem to be unanswerable. Proper 
punishment might indeed be inflicted upon him, and all 
the compensation possible made to the ex-Queen, but if 
any party in Hawaii took advantage of the favorable 
opportunity, no matter how that opportunity was con- 
stituted, and succeeded in establishing a Provisional 
Government able, if uninterfered with from without, to 
maintain a Government de facto, and one which has 
already been recognized by other nations, including the 
United States itself, there is no visible ground upon 
which the United States can venture to interfere, except 
the United States proposes arbitrarily to invade Hawaii 
and take such control as will constitute conquest. Any- 
thing short of this is bluster and bluff. 

From the tenor of such communications from the 
Sandwich Islands as have of late come to this country, it 
seems clear that whoever constitute the Provisional 
Government, they are men with the courage of their 
convictions and with not a little of the old Puritan spirit. 
If they got it from the missionaries, as some newspapers 
are strenuously charging, there is nothing which should 
make the friends of missions ashamed of their teaching. 
It will be time enough to question that when it has been 
proved that they have done anything that was illegal or 
contrary to the best interests of the community of which 
they are apart. There is no pretense that they represent 
any outside interest, seeking to gain dominion in Hawaii 
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for selfish purposes. They are a force within the 
Hawaiian community claiming to make for righteous- 
ness and seeking to govern the Islands in the interests of 
civilization.and the welfare of the entire people.» It will 
be time enough to hold them up to reprobation when 
their claims have been disproved. Meanwhile, as a 
friend of missions and a believer in the Gospel of Christ 
as the one civilizing power in the world, I am of the 
opinion that the stir in Hawaii is only of the kind that is 
to be expected when the principles of the Gospel begin 
to open men’s eyes to the meaning and worth of civil 
liberty. Hawaii in the West is an answer to Bulgaria in 
the East. Even if under such circumstances of awaken- 
ing life written constitutions should be strained, and 
short cuts occasionally taken to desired results, or to the 
attainment of established liberty, it would not be a new 
experience, or one opening the actors to charges of self- 
ishness or unwisdom, deserving of reprobation. But 
even such charges have not been established, and for the 
present, at least, the Provisional Government of Hawaii 
seems to be deserving, if not of positive approval, at least 
of such reservation of judgment as will give it opportu- 
nity to establish the true character of its aim and action. 
In any case, and wholly apart from the character of the 
ex-Queen, the United States is the last nation to interfere 
with what may prove to be the development of modern 
civilization and American forms of constitutional liberty 
in the Pacific Ocean. 
New YORK Cry. 


THE SECRET INTRIGUE AGAINST HAWAII, 
BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


1, If the claim of the Administration that Queen Lili- 
uokalani was dethroned by the assistance of Minister 
Stevens were established, still the revolution had been 
recognized by the United States as an accomplished fact, 
and President Cleveland was in no way bound to undo 
the work of his predecessor. But 

2. This claim is not only not established, it is conclu- 
sively disproved. If human testimony is ever reliable, 
we know that the revolution was carried out quite inde- 
pendently of our Minister and of our«naval force in the 
harbor of Honolulu. 

8. The Provisional Government confessedly represents 
the substantial and respectable elements of population 
in the Islands, whose right of revolution against an in- 
famous and despotic queen no American can well ques- 
tion. Nor can we question their right to maintain the 
good government that they have peacably and success- 
fully established. 

4, The accrediting of a Minister to that Government, 
while instructing him to carry on a secret intrigue for 
its overthrow, needs only to be stated, since it charac- 
terizes itself. That this should have been continued 
after Mrs. Dominis’s frank revelation of her bloodthirsty 
purposes would be incredible had we not Minister Wil- 
lis’s word for it, 

5. Ido not favor annexation because (a) I believe we 
already have quite as large a foreign, certainly quite as 
large an Asiatic element in our population as we are 
now able to assimilate ; and because (b) the Government 
of those distant and isolated islands would be very ex- 
pensive and difficult. But we need to hold such control 
over them as will protect us from European aggression, 
and give us the advantages that they afford as a coaling 
station, etc. This could all be accomplished by a suita- 
ble protectorate. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


' 


THE QUEEN SHOULD BE RESTORED. 


BY BENJ, TUCKER TANNER, D.D., 
Bishop of the African M. E. Church. 





Of the co-ordinate branches of our Government, two 
have substantially spoken. What they say is, that the 
action of the United States Minister in employing naval 
forces and aiding in overthrowing the Constitutional 
Government, etc., January 1893, was illegal. He who 
refuses to accept this interpretation of an unhappy fact 
must claim two things: more light and more knowledge 
—more light in the shape of a greater array of facts, 
and better judgment in deciding upon their bearing. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that only the timorous 
would venture upon such a course. 

This being so we are brought fact to face with the 
question, Are we prepared to undo this wrong? Espe- 
cially after we have proclaimed as from the h ousetop 
that we have committed it. The answer to this ques- 
tion altogether depends upon our moral fiber. Certainly 
if it be as substantial in the people as it is in the Presi- 
dent and the Committee on Foreign Affairs the wrong 
will be undone and the Constitutional Government 
placed exactly where it was before our confessed ill egal 
interference. 

But we are told that the Queen is depraved, and vi- 
cious, and threatening. Possibly she is. Unfortunately, 
however, for those who make this argument, Liliuo- 
kalani is not the only immoral ruler; and supposing she 
was, or is, the moral character of the kings and queens 
of the earth has not been placed in ourkeeping. If their 
subjects can endure them, certainly we can. 

But we are told again that the illegal Provisional Gov- 
ernment is firmly established. Possibly it is, tho we 
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have somewhere read that ‘‘a man shall not be estab- 
lished by wickedness.” But taking it for granted, that 
as the world says, it is firmly established—why, it is a 
principle of common law that I can recover my chattels 
wheresoever found, however firmly they may be held. 
As to the destiny of these Islands, as an American, I 
would allow them to work it out precisely as other peo- 
ple have been allowed to work out their destiny ; always 
remembering as a nation what Paul hassaid : ‘‘ And not 
rather as we be slanderously reported and as some affirm 
that we say, Let us do evil that good may come.” 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE PROVISIONAL GOV- 


ERNMENT. 


BY J. B, REMENSNYDER, D.D., 
Pastor of St. James Lutheran Church, New York City. 


I do not approve of the restoration of the ex-Queen 
of Hawaii. Ido not indeed see the political wrong done 
by such an act, as many do. For, it seems to me that 
the true policy of non-interference would be to return to 
the status quo before the interference began. And, from 
this standpoint, I can see how the President, with his 
rather ungracious sturdiness of political integrity, can 
convince himself that the ex-Queen should be restored. 

But as it is, at least, quite open to question whether 
Mr. Blount or Mr. Stevens is correct as to the interfer- 
ence of our troops in dethroning the Queen, and as there 
is no question as to the moral and political superiority of 
the Provisional Government, it is best to give the latter 
the benefit of the doubt. 

We have good ground, perhaps, to question whether 
some of our Southern States are. not lacking in a Repub- 
lican form of government, by the majority of the quali- 
fied voters ; but we do not overturn those governments, 
nor are we grieving so greatly that the intelligent white 
minority should be ruling there. 

So, however the present ascendency of the American 
minority in Hawaii has come about, it is an undoubted 
blessing, and such it should be allowed to remain, with 
our warmest sympathies for its success and prosperity. 

If it can maintain itself, that act will show that it 
deserves the scepter. Andif it rules, as its intelligence 
should enable it to do, it will not be long until the Ha- 
waiians themselves, excepting, perhaps, only the unwor- 
thy ex-Queen, will see that they are its truest benefi- 
ciaries. 
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THE BLUNDERS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 











To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

In your paper of January 11th, youspeak of the blun- 
ders by which some thirty English officers were killed 
in Sierra Leone by the French who mistook them in the 
darkness for a hostile party of natives. That the English 
admit it was an errorand make reparation as easy as pos- 
sible, you mention as an admirable illustration of inter- 
national courtesy and self-control, as one of the bright 
sides of diplomacy which shows that Christianity has 
something to do with it and which reflects credit upon 
the Gladstone Ministry. 

What else could the English do? The French having 
made their explanation, what is there but to accept it? 
In this century the English could not demand that 
thirty French soldiers should be sent to London to be 
shot, nor could they with the good will of Europe 
dispatch a fleet to destroy Cherbourg. A war with 
France on such a provocation would make England 
even more unpopular on the Continent than she now is, 
even if England were anxious fora European war. 

It seems to me there were but two things to do ; to 
accept the explanation as one gentleman accepts the 
apology of another who has accidentally jostled him, 
or to make war upon France. That England did the 
former and not the latter does not so much reflect credit 
upon the Gladstone Ministry as the latter course would 
have reflected discredit. Itis a diplomacy with which 
Christianity has to do only in a general way—only as far 
as thatit has brought the world out of the savage into 
the civilized state. 

The lesson to be learned is rather of French rectitude 
than of English courtesy, France committed a terrible 
error. She confesses it and offers honorable reparation. 
England makes a terrible mistake, and so far from re- 
pairing it seeks to hide it by persisting in its commis- 
sion. The error of France costs Englund thirty men. 
England’s error costs America one woman. France 
slays thirty men in a midnight moment, England slays 
the one woman through four years of awful, of incon- 
ceivable torture. The long anguish of Mrs. Maybrick 
is not offset by the sharp pangs of any swift surprise. 
The peace of death was on all those pale faces before the 
morning light. The horror of death is in the racked 
body, the*wan visage, the hollow eyes, the shaken soul 
of the living victim. 

England’s mistake is just as open as the mistake of 
France. It is proclaimed by the Judge, who in a mo- 


ment of frenzy led the jury into it; by the official ex- 
perts, who at the trial and after the trial protested 
against it; by the Home Secretary, who pressed on the 
awful consequences ; by the Attorney-General of Eng- 
land, whose voice it is the duty of the Crown to heed ; 
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by lawyers and doctors and clergymen, who never cease 
_ their outcry against this stain upon their country’s er- 
mine. 

But itis vain. There is no armed nation behind. By 
her marriage Mrs. Maybrick lost her American nation- 
ality, and America can interpose only petition and rea- 
soning ; and to those England replies with insult. Being 
an American, Mrs. Maybrick has no family influence. 
Therefore it is safe to crush her. Therefore the English 
Government, the Gladstone Ministry, British Christian- 
ity binds her with the awful rigor of imprisonment for 
life, robs her of fame and name, of liberty, of sunshine, 
of the mother whose only living child she is, of the two 
little children whom she has not seen for four cruel 
years, and of whom she was a most devoted, careful and 
tender mother—rather than admit that the institutions 
of justice made a mistake, rather than risk the report 
that an English jury and an English Home Secretary 
were led astray by a judge whose incipient insanity was 
not then suspected. 

This is a diplomacy to which there is no bright side. 
This is a course with which Christianity has nothing to 
do. This is a persistence in known error which reflects 
no credit upon the Gladstone Ministry, This is English 
international courtesy when no guns can be trained on 
it. This is the conscience and conduct of the English 
Government under the constant urgency of Sir Charles 
Russell, the Attorney-General: ‘‘Mrs. Maybrick ought 
to be released. She ought never to have been convicted.” 


<< 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR GOOD CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 








BY CHARLES RICHARDSON, 


THE National Conference recently held in Philadelphia 
is regarded by those who attended it as the beginning of 
a new era in the development of American citizenship. 
It was remarkable not only for its objects and for the 
high character and ability of the delegates, but also for 
the evidence it afforded that powerful elements, which 
have been slowly forming beneath the political horizon, 
are now being brought together and organized for a war 
of extermination against the evils which prevail to such 
an alarming extent in our large cities. 

For a number of years it has been apparent that the 
inefficiency and corruption of our city governments 
were gradually arousing a spirit of revolt against exist- 
ing conditions, and preparing the minds of the people 
for the preaching of a new crusade against the moral 
and material evils of boss rule and spoils politics. In 
churches and schools, in newspapers and periodicals, in 
books, lectures and addresses, there has been a growing 
tendency to denounce the crimes and blunders of our 
rulers, and to insist upon the power and duty of the 
voters to make the necessary changes. 

The call for a National Conference was issued by the 
Municipal League of Philadelphia with the co-operation 
of the City Club of New York. Its principal objects, as 
stated in the call, were ‘‘ to determine as far as possible 
by inquiry and debate the best means for stimulating 
and increasing the rapidly growing demand for honest 
and intelligent government in American cities, and to 
discuss the best methods for combining and organizing 
the friends of reform, so that their united strength may 
be made effective.” 

The conference was opened with a most hopeful and 
encouraging address by the presiding officer, James C. 
Carter, Esq., the distinguishhd lawyer and President of 
the City Club of New York. This was followed bya 
few words of cordial welcome from George Burnham, 
Jr., President of the Municipal League of Philadelphia. 

In a series of brief but very able addresses, Moorfield 
Storey, of Boston ; Edmond Kelly, of New York; Wil- 
lian G. Low, of Brooklyn ; Charles J. Bonaparte, of Bal- 
timore ; Franklin MacVeagh, of Chicago ; and George G. 
Mercer, of Philadelphia, described the merits and de- 
merits of Municipal Government as it now exists in their 
respective cities. These papers had evidently been 
prepared with great care and fairness. But they all 
agreed in regard to the need for reforms and the neglect 
of civic duties by the so-called good citizens, 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ Municipal Government as it 
should be and may become,” Dr. Leo S. Rowe, who has 
devoted some years to a special study of the govern- 
ment of Berlin, took that city as a concrete example of 
superior and. businesslike management, and made a 
most striking comparison between the active interest 
and participation of its citizens in municipal affairs, and 
the indifference and neglect which permits American 
cities to be controlled by a small minority of spoilsmen 
and the worst elements of their population. 

The Hon. Carl Schurz read a strong paper on the impor- 
tance of Civil Service Reform in cities as a means of de- 
priving corrupt rings of the objects for which, and the 
supplies by which they are maintained. 

Mrs. J. P. Mumford, a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, read an exceedingly well-written 
paper on what modern women with their greater leisure 
and peculiar qualifications can do in the sanitary, edu- 
cational and other branches of municipal work. This 

was followed by W. Harris Roome, of New York, who 
argued with clearness and force in favor of the separa- 
tion of municipal from other elections. 
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On the second day the Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, the Rev. J. H. Ecob, of 
Albany, N. Y., and other speakers delivered addresses of 
great interest. Dr. Ecob’s eloquent appeal was largely 
based upon the principle that instead of allowing itself 
to be ruled out of politics, the Church should insist that 
one of its most vital and important functions is to carry 
religion -into politics and subdue it and make Christian 
morality a dominant and controlling power in all human 
government, é 

On Thursday evening two hundred and twenty-five 
gentlemen sat down to a dinner given for the delegates 
and invited guests in the Hotel Metropole. Mayor Stu- 
art, District-Attorney Graham and James M. Beck, of 
Philadelphia ; Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn ; and Richard 
Watson Gilder, James C. Carter, Horace E. Deming and 
W. Harris Roome, of New York, were among the 
speakers. A letter of cordial approval from the Governor 
of Pennsylvania was read by the chairman. 

On Friday evening a.crowded public meeting at Asso- 
ciation Hall was presided over by the Hon. John Field, 
ex-Postmaster of Philadelphia, and addresssed by the 
Rev. W. 3. Rainsford, D.D., of New York ; Moorfield 
Storey, Charles J. Bonaparte and the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

On each day between the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions the guests were entertained at lunch by an auxil- 
iary committee of ladies composed of some of the leaders 
of Philadelphia society. 

Among others attending the Conference were delegates 
or representatives from the City Club, each of the six 
Good Government Clubs of New York, the Civil Service 
Reform Association, the Citizen’s Reform Movement of 
Baltimore, the Advance Club of Providence, the Board 
of Trade of Minneapolis, the Municipal League of Mil- 
waukee, the Baltimore Taxpayers’ Association, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Civics, the Baltimore Reform League, 
and the Boston Citizens’ Association. The committee was 
also in receipt of many letters from distinguished men 
in different parts of the country expressing their hearty 
indorsement and regrets for their inability to be at the 
Conference, 

No one could have attended the meetings without be- 
ing strongly impressed with the unusual earnestness and 
interest of those present. 

The halls were crowded with people, standing as well 
as sitting; the addresses were listened to with close 
attention ; and the enthusiasm of the audience seemed to 
be always ready to break out in applause at every strong 
point or telling hit made by the speakers. 

Among the most notable features was the general con- 
viction that municipal corruption is not only a terrible 
and demoralizing evil in itself, but that it is also the 
most serious danger which threatens our existence as a 
republicin the near future. 

It is also felt that the separation of municipal from 
State and national politics is a matter of the most urgent 


‘necessity, in order that the people may be left free to 


take an interest in, and decide upon, local issues and 
local candidates without being fettered and controlled 
by their devotion to national parties and national ques- 
tions. 

But altho the success of the Conference exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of its promoters, they regard 
it as Onty-one of the preliminary steps in what is destined 
to be a great, widespread and permanent movement for a 
purer and more intelligent government of American 
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The Conference resolved that the elements which it had 
brought together ‘“‘should not be allowed to separate 
without providing some permanent agency for continu- 
ing its work, and promoting the comparison of views, 
the exchange of experiences, the discussion of methods, 
and that mutual confidence and sympathy which add so 
much to the strength and enthusiasm of fellow-workers 
in a great cause”; and the President was therefore re- 
quested to appoint a committee to arrange for the organ- 
ization of a ‘‘ National Municipal League,” to be com- 
posed of associations formed in American cities, and 
having as an object the improvement of municipal gov- 
ernment. This committee has already made considera- 
ble progress in its work. ; 

The proceedings of the Conference are to be published 
by the Municipal League of Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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GERMANY DURING THE YEAR 1893. 
Il. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








OTHER occurrences of the year, besides this reconciliag 
tion of Kaiser and Chancellor, were, the successes of Ger- 
man exhibitions at Chicago, and the convention of an 
international sanitary commission in Dresden, Saxony. 

As for the exhibition, it was well for both sides that it 
was successful. Americans were not aware that the 
Empire is so mighty; while, in Germany, the United 
States were becoming very unpopular, by reason of the 
emigration laws and the McKinley bill. The radical press 
that had been wont to stand by them heart and soul 
when attacked, as they perpetually are, by monar- 
chical organs, was giving way to unpleasant feelings 
excited by the provisions of these laws. Idealists began 
to experience a deep disappointment in the Republic of 
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America. But the Exhibition brought correspondents 
of the press to the United States. and these correspond- 
ents, after leaving the Customhouse and Battery be- 
hind their backs, found the country all that their imag- 
ination had ever pictured it. What material opulence ; 
what personal freedom ; what surging, buoyant Jife! A 
transitory commercial law or two cannot outweigh great 
national merits like American enterprise and American 
achievement. So German radicals found themselves writ- 
ing as much about Chicago as about the Fair, and men- 
tioned other Yankee inventions besides the one great 
show ; for, however wonderful the White City, Ameri- 
can institutions of all kinds are still more marvelous. 

The old admiration for America was reawakened, 
once more, by their pens; and this time they were sus 
tained inan urbane, pompous way by conservative writ- 
ers. The latter were, indeed, in uncommon good humor, 
because of the praise that the Americans were bestowing 
upon the exhibits in the German department. Germany, 
in the Fair, in truth, might be likened to a prince who 
has grown up to prowess unremarked, and who, on 
stepping forth into the presence of fellow-rulers, calls 
forth an outburst of respectful surprise. Their sentiment 
does credit to their own insight, while their expression 
of delight is appeasing and gratifying to the prince him- 
self. 

The Sanitary Congress, which must be dwelt on next, 
aimed, according to its report, at two principal things— 
the regulation of international intercourse during times 
of pest, and the international suppression of epidemics. 
The quarantine laws of one nation against others were 
recommended to be relaxed, and home supervision made 
more thorough. According to Prof. Robert Koch, whose 
official investigation into the cholera epidemic in Ham- 
burg and Nietleben were published in July, the spread of 
the bacillus of cholera may be hindered by due oversight 
of the filters and the inhabitants of infected districts. 
His investigations, in Hamburg, during the summer of 
1892 and the winter of 1892-’93, proved conclusively that 
the excrements of even well and healthy persons con- 
tained cholera bacilli; and the very same fact came to 
light in the Nietleben epidemic. ‘The patients of the 
Nietleben asylum who died of cholera were not the only 
ones whose vitals contained a large number of deadly 
germs ; apparently healthy persons had bacilli in their 
excrements, and just these light, imperceptible cases of 
cholera are the most dangerous, when the propagating 
of infection is considered, no precaution being taken 
against these, because no danger is expected from them. 

The main source of contagion, however, is not persons, 
but water. The boundary lines of the pest, in Hamburg, 
coincided precisely with the pipe lines of the Hamburg 
water works. The outbreak of the epidemic in the iso- 
lated quarter of Altona, known as the ‘‘Long Slums,” 
was traced to a well that furnished the tenants of the 
slums with water; while, at Nietleben, there occurred 
no new cases, after the filters of the asylum were in 
order. Professor Koch describes, minutely, in what 
order he found filters to be. The Nietlebeners had sand 
filters, and fancied that order and cleanliness required 
the frequent cleaning of the sand, and its replenishment 
with fresh earth. No; on the contrary, experiments 
have proved that while sand is one of the best filters we 
have, it works perfectly only when scummed over with 
its natural film; the removal of this film destroys its 
efficiency, a scratch across it becoming a rift through 
which bacteria can pass in numbers fatal to health. 

But as 1893 was thus not without its hygienic discov- 
eries, as well as its political incidents, so, also, was it not 
without its social event. J name it a social event ; 
others may think it was none ; I doubt, myself, whether 
many future histories will meution it. It was neither 
official nor connected with names of high dignitaries. 
On the contrary, its hero is an obscure man; yet, to 
some folks who are used to remembering that Jesus and 
the Apostles went about in cheap sandals, without any 
gold-tressed uniforms, this fact of a man’s origin may be 
of minor importance. 

August Bebelis a joiner by trade. For several years 
past he has been a deputy of the Socialist Party. He 
has sat in prison for his political opinions, and been sent 
to Coventry for his social views. How very different, 
indeed, are his political opinions from those of the ma- 
jority of refined gentlemen, previous scenes in the 
Reichstag have often shown. This year the difference 
that came to light bore on a social question, 

Now, most refined gentlemen hold to the same ideas 
‘on the relation of the sexes that Ovid and Rabelais 
voiced in their classics, ‘‘ Libro D’ Amore” and ‘‘ Panta- 
gruel.” Bebel’s uncataloged authorities are the modern 
ones of Common Sense and Fair Play—a pair of authors 
that always have been antipathetic to gentlemen of cul- 
ture. What made the deputy’s quotations from them 
an event, was the place and spot; never before was the 
Reichstag used as a forum for proclaiming suggestions 
on the unsexuality of Virtue. 

As for the notable occasion, it came about very natur- 
ally. Some gentlemen of means, owning houses in Ber- 
lin, sometimes lost money in fines. A regulation subsist- 
ed empowering householders to complain to the 
police against disorderly tenants in the neighborhood. 

So it happened tlfat one gentleman, by trying to sustain 
the value of his own house through making use of the 
ordinance, would do injury to other gentlemen’s purses ; 
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hence house owners came together, and decided to petition 
the Government to enact a measure setting aside a quar- 
ter of the city wherein this provision enabling neighbors 
to complain of one another, would cease to obtain. The 
Government complied, and, its attention being called to 
the matter, it added, quite logically, a clause to the bill, 
compelling disorderly women to move into such a quarter. 
it made more stringent regulations, moreover, for the 
medical examination of such women, when they got 
there. : 

Nobody versed in history would say the bill was in 
any item unprecedented. Nor did the learned gentle- 
men in the aristocratic right and middle of the house 
object to it. August Bebel and other Socialists on the 
left, however, had a novel thing to say in respect of it. 
They proposed, since the disorderly conduct that the 
bill provided against was committed by both men and 
women, that men, too, should be shut up in a certain 
quarter. How did the State propose to carry on, suc- 
cessfully, the business it was undertaking, of providing 
healthy females for men, without medical supervision 
of males likewise? Contagion is carried by both sexes 
alike. 

Many statistics were quoted against the measure pro- 
posed, and a great deal against it was said. I cannot 
pretend to do more than mention the gist of the speech, 
and point to it as a monument of the year. If it were 
an expression of party views, why, then, Social Demo- 
crats, with their million and a half voices, cante to light, 
in 1893, as the biggest equi-suffrage party in the world. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 





MR. GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


BY J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 








THE news of Mr. Child’s serious illness at his home 
in Philadelphia and his death on Saturday, naturally 
excited greatinterest ; forhe is well and widely known. 
The facts of his life are few and simple. 

Born in Baltimore, he was sent as a little lad on a man- 
of-war, and soon afterhis return to his native city went 
to Philadelphia. There he began work as an errand boy 
in a small bookstore, and soon showed activity, energy 
and intelligence beyond his years. Then he became 


clerk, and soon after partner of Mr. Robert E. Peterson, © 


a bookseller and publisher, one indeed of a family con- 
nected with literature; a brother Henry and a cousin 
Charles J., were writers of both prose and poetry, and 
they and their brothers were publishers too, so that the 
circle was one of a good deal of literary activity. 

The new firm of Peterson & Childs soon added to their 
bookselling publications that were very popular in their 
day, such as Kane’s ‘‘ Arctic Expedition,” Fletcher’s ‘‘Bra- 
zil,” Bouvier’s ‘‘ Law Dictionary,” Sharswood’s ‘‘ Black- 
stone,” (Mrs. ) Peterson’s “ Botany,” and ‘‘Allibone’s 
‘Dictionary of Authors”; each of which received its impe- 
tus from Mr. Child’s tireless energy and activity. Indeed, 
Allibone dedicated his book, a very important one, too, 
to Mr. Childs, in acknowledgment of the substantial aid 
and encouragement that the publisher had given the au- 
thor in its preparation. Soon afterward his old firm 
went out of existence, and Mr. Childs became a partner 
of F. B. Lippincott & Co., to-day the largest American 
publishing house. 

Then came the turning point of his life. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger, established by three working printers, 
Swain, Abell and Simmons, had grown up to be one of 
the leading and most profitable newspapers of Philadel- 
phia ; but it had fallen upon evil days. It was a 
‘*penny ” paper ; but the price of paper in war times had 
gone up so that the paper cost more than the newspaper 
printed on it sold for. One of the partners had a suc- 
cessful paper in another city, The Baltimore Sun, still in 
the hands of his sons a very excellent property. The 
others were rich and averse to change or improvement. 
Finally, with the aid of his friends, the Messrs. Drexel, 
then young bankers rising in wealth and influence, Mr. 
Childs bought the Ledger, and at once showed his char- 
acteristic qualities by remolding it, advancing the price, 
improving it in every particular, transferring it to new 
quarters,-and reorganizing it on a thoroughly sound 
basis, putting a new spirit into it, jealously maintaining 
purity and cleanness, alike in its editorial, news and 
. advertising columns. Old employés past usefulness were 
liberally pensioned, new ones were put in charge of each 
department, where the old ones were found unable to do 
the work, and a liberal, generous, very munificent spirit 
was shown to old and new—to every one connected with 
the paper; and the Ledger Family has been a model of 
the relations that ought to exist between employer and 
employed in this and every great business enterprise. 
Mr. Childs was the ruling spirit, and while sedulously 
avoiding sensationalism or other excesses, he made The 
Ledger the Philadelphia newspaper, and drew from it a 
princely income, which he spent with wise generosity. 

Wnat Mr. Childs was to the public is well known 
through many weighty and earnest statements by men 
of the highest authority. What he was to the Ledger, 
to all who were employed upon it, to all who read it, 
cannot be easily described. To those who were employed 
in any capacity on the Ledger, he was, indeed, father 
and friend, helper and adviser. His personal friendship, 
his kindly encouragement, his constant and watchful 
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care, his judicious and thoughtful criticism, were prized 
far beyond even the generous gifts which he distributed 
with lavish hand. It is characteristic of the man that 
no one was ever discharged from his service without 
abundant cause, and repeated effort to enable him to re- 
tain his position. Among his pensioners were men who 
had been employed on the Ledger long before Mr. Childs 
became its owner, and to them he gave personal” kind- 
ness that was appreciated more than the money which 
secured his beneficiaries from want. In the manage- 
ment of the great business of the Ledger, he was watch- 
ful to the smallest particular; and every good act was 
heartily praised, while many sins of omission and com- 
mission were promptly pardoned. He listened patiently 
to all complaints that were brought to him from within 
or without, made a thorough examination, and acted 
upon them without fear or favor. That he was beloved 
by all the staff of the Ledger in its various departments 
goes without saying. 

But outside this large field there was a whole 
world of men and women, who wanted advice, as- 
sistance, guidance and help of one kind or another. 
To all he gave a patient, courteous hearing, and to 
many he supplied that solution which best settled 
the matter. It was not only the long roll of beneficia- 
ries to whom he gave money, but it was a still longer 
list of those whose sorrows and anxieties he shared. 
It was thisconstant care for others that wore him out, 
and shortened his life. In public affairs he was often 
consulted, and his advice was always sound, timely and 
useful. He never sought power and never accepted 
office, but he had the responsibility of settling many im- 
portant questions ; and yet he was the last to claim or 
even to acknowledge that he did more than his simple 
duty to all who came to him for help. In his own pro- 
fession of journalism he was the general arbitrator in all 
disputes, and his success in restoring harmony was his 
best reward for many trying and anxious hours. His 
own business gave him little trouble, for it was so syste- 
matically and well organized that it was soon disposed 
of. His wisdom in selecting his employés was only 
equaled by his generous trust and confidence in them; 
and thus he was served with fidelity, and the Ledger 
family looked on him as upon a father. 

In the great world of politics in its highest and best 
sense, in the administration of national, state and munic- 
ipal affairs, he was constantly consulted ; and his advice 
vas always sound, wise and temperate. In the world of 
finance his judgment was taken as that of a clear-headed 
man, able to see all sides and to solve complex problems 
by his innate judgment and perfect honesty and unerr- 
ing sagacity. In the conduct of business many men and 
some women came to him, and no one went away with- 
out helpful guidance, Men of letters, men of science, 
men of affairs, came to him and found and got just the 
kind of encouragement that was most needed. Just as 
in all his money giving he was watchful, and when he 
decided that it was right to give, generous, so in giving 
advice he was never hurried, never careless, but always 
bringing his best intelligence to bear to help those who 
sought his help in any way. - 

The secret, if there was any, of his popularity, of that 
love and affection which accompanied him as he walked 
through his own city, as he went about it on errands of 
business or charity or hospitality, and as he traveled 
through the length and breadth of the land, was that he 
gave not only money, but help, advice, encouragement, 
to all who had a right toit; nay, to hundreds who had 
no claim on him. His clear, strong understanding, his 
perfect honesty, his unaffected kindness of heart, his in- 
telligence, his quickness, all his great and good qualities 
were at the constant service of those to whom they 
could do the most good. It was thus that he built up a 
whole army of loving and admiring friends, to each and 
all of whom he rendered some help, never asking any- 
thing in return, never, apparently, thinking that he was 
entitled to thanks even ; and never remembering those 
who returned his kindness by ingratitude. It was the 
sweet simplicity of his own nature, the unaffected 
purity and goodness of his own heart, the modesty of his 
estimate of his own ability, his generous admiration of 
other men, his unceasing effort to secure for them re- 

wards and acknowledgment, which he never thought of 
claiming for himself, that endeared him to thousands of 
men and women. In their hearts and in their memories 


he will be cherished for all time tocome and his good’ 


works will indeed live and perpetuate his name at home 
and abroad, To do justice to sucha man is at any time 
difficult, but now, and for those who stood nearest to 
him in his daily avocation, it is impossible. What he 
was in his active life is known to all men; what he did 
for others, to those only whom he helped by word and 
deed, yet his name’will continue to be mentioned with 
blessing as that of one who helped and loved his fellow- 
men. 

He has filled many important positions of trust, such 
as President of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
President of the Drexel Institute, succeeding the found- 
er, Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, his lifelong friend. Under 
his care it now registers between two and three thou- 
sand pupils, in the splendid building which -he did so 
much to secure for its use. He has been a bank director, 
director of a trust company, a saving fund, a medical 
college, and countless other important bodies ; but he 
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has never accepted public or political office or compen - 
sation of any kind forall his services. During the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia the British 
Government made him one of its Honorary Commission- 
ers; and he did much to contribute to the success of 
that great international celebration. Wher he went 
abroad he was treated with marked distinction by men 
of all parties and pursuits in England and on the Conti- 
nent. When he made a journey to the Pacific his route 
was a long series of popular demonstrations of respect 
and affection. He was the most charming of hosts; and 
at his town house at Walnut and Twenty-second Streets, 
at his country-seat at Bryn Mawr, twelve miles from the 
city, and at his seaside cottage at Elberon, N. J., he 
entertained a constant succession of visitors, foreign and 
American —authors, soldiers, scientific men, clergymen, 
an emperor and empress (of Brazil), the Comte de Paris, 
the Duke of Veragua, the Duke and Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, Dean Stanley, the Bishop of Derry, and every 
noteworthy stranger coming here. ~ 

He was one of Grant’s most intimate friends ; and 
Sherman and Sheridan, Meade and Howard, and every 
noteworthy soldier or sailor, were at one time or an- 
other at his hospitable board and under his roof. His 
time was so well utilized that he attended to all the 
engrossing cares of his newspaper, to his numerous 
avocations of business, and yet found time to welcome 
old friends and new. He was once President of the 
Board of Visitors at West Point, the only official position 
he ever held ; and he marked it by presenting to the Mili- 
tary Academy the portraits of Grant and Sherman and 
Sheridan. He was constantly solicited to accept other 
offices, but he steadily refused, and was happy in re- 
taining his independence as a private citizen, and used 
his influence only to secure good appointments to im- 
portant offices, while he was always ready to give to the 
highest officers of State, national, state and municipal, 
every help in his power. He was a kindly critic and 
encouraged every man to do his whole duty, and thus 
did much to soften the asperities of partisan politics and 
to elevate the tone and conduct of those inirusted with 
great and responsible duties. 

His piety was simple and unaffected. He was a 
sturdy supporter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
marking his friendship for the rector of St. James’s 
Church in Philadelphia, his own church, by a fine me- 
morial window for the late Rev. Dr. Henry J. Morton, 
by a great cross at the spot where the English Church 
service was first read on the Pacitic Coast, as a tribute to 
another rector of St. James’s, Bishop Nichols, of Califor- 
nia; but his gifts were not limited by creed or country. 
In Westminster Abbey he put up a memorial window 
for Herbert and Cowper—the first gift there of any pri- 
vate citizen on record; in St. Margaret’s he placed a 
memorial of Milton ; in Stratford-un-Avon he erected a 
memorial fountain; and everywhere in this country he 
has left marks of his kindly interest in every good work. 
He gave the Typographical Union of Philadelphia a 
beautiful burying plot, and he gave to the National 
Typographical Union the first subscription—doubled by 
his friend, Mr. Drexel—for a Home for Decayed Printers. 
His name was found on every subscription list ; but his 
gifts to individuals never recorded, often not known to 
the beneficiaries from whom they came, his help to 
struggling students, aspiring artists, broken-down men 
and women, were numberless and always tenderly made, 

Altho he did not seem to know his own gifts of speech 
or pen, he has made an attractive little volume of Per- 
sonal Reminiscences, and when called on to speak or 
write, he has done so in clear, simple, good English, 
showing that he not only thought for himself, but that 
he knew how to express his thoughts plainly and directly. 
His life is open as the day, and in his busy career of 
sixty-five years, he has never done an act that could 
bring any reproach upon him, while he has done thou- 
sands that will always be borne in mind to his honor and 
credit, No wonder that in his serious illness his friends 
and the public watch anxiously for the bulletins of the 
physicians in charge. Men and women know him and 
all know of him, asa man who is an example of what a 
private citizen can do to secure love, honor and respect. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WE may have had some fringing edges of the blizzards, 
which have been maurauding first the Central West, and 
then the Eastern coast, but we have had no wildly bad 
weather this winter. The snow, which was thought to 
be an offering from the Western storm, vanished in two 
days after it fell. The attentions of the Eastern storm 
were paid in the shape of a high wind, which blew the 
people around corners in a vicious way, and tumbled 
the feathers pf ladies who were making their last calls 
before the beginning of Lent; and thatis all we knew 
save by the telegraph reports of the great storms, 

Mrs, Cleveland gave another tea, like the previous 
in its general appointments ; and the three official even- 
ing receptions have taken place, the last two with less 
crowding, and, consequently, more comfort to the guests 
than the first one. The Cabinet officers each give a din- 
ner to the President and the other officers of the Cabinet, 
and there have been several of these entertainments ; 
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that of Mr. and Mrs. Hoke Smith was a little different 
from the others. Mr. Smith is from Georgia, and he 
knows the joys of the pigling of that State in the days 
when he is a little past infancy, but not past its tender 
stages. The Southern pig is not always a razorback ; 
and in his extreme youth, if properly roasted, he is a joy 
to the teeth against which he gently crackles. Besides 
the pig there was a fruit cake,a rival of the old Hart- 
ford Election Cake. Cooks will not tell the secrets of 
success in these cakes, and they are compounded as 
a religious act in Hartford, and with rites and supersti- 
tions imported from Congo when made by a Southern 
cook, and the result is delicious in both cases. 

Madame Romero, wife of the Minister from Mexico, 
held the last of her receptions on the Tuesday before 
Lent, with crowded parlors and dancing in the ballroom. 
The difference between her receptions and a regular 
party is only that itis in the afternoon, and the young 
ladies dance with their bonnets on their heads and their 
cardcases in their hands. The refreshments are those of 
a regular supper, and, with the receiving ladies in their 
light dresses, it makes a very gay affair of a eall. 

Washington gave its annual Charity Ball with rather 
more zest than usual, partly because there have been 
few large entertainments this year, and partly because 
the word charity means more than usual this winter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland were to have opened the ball, 
but they did not appear ; but among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Gresham, Mr. and Mrs. Lamont, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bissell. The Secretary of the Navy was absent, as 
somebody suggested, awaiting the cipher dispatches 
from our navy at Rio. Mrs. Tateno had with her a 
pretty niece, and both were dressed in the latest fashion, 
as the Japanese ladies always are here. The Chinese 
Minister, it was hoped, would bring his wife; but nei- 
ther was present. Among the guests, besides the Cabi- 
net party, were Mrs. Dolph, Mrs. Chatard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulkner (the former the Senator from Virginia, recent- 
ly married), Mrs. Wetherby, Mrs. Blair Lee, and many 
young ladies, who danced and were bright and pretty in 
their ball dresses, and helped in giving the hall an ani- 
mated appearance. 

In another part of town the members and Senators 
from Iowa were giving a dinner to Mr. Gear, a member 
of the House who has just been elected Senator in place 
of Mr. Wilson, who after many years of service both as 
member and Senator, declined to be re-elected. Besides 
Mr. Wilson, the retiring Senators were Mr. Allison, 
the senior Senator, and with him nearly the wholedele- 
gation in Congress from Iowa, with Mr. Reed, of Maine ; 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Cannon, of Illinois; Mr. Bur- 
rows, of Michigan; Mr. Payne, of New York, and Mr. 
Dalzell of Pennsylvania, as guests. They were having a 
pleasant time without set speeches, which means rather 
the more enjoyment, when a telegram was brought in 
announcing the elections in the two districts of New 
York hitherto represented by Mr. John R. Fellows and 
Mr. Ashbel Fitch. New York politics has been rather 
interesting for the last few weeks, because of its bearing 
on national politics. That one district should have gone 
Republican, in spite of Tammany Hall, is an astonishing 
thing ; and the news added to the brilliancy of the even- 
ing and made the little speeches more pointed than 


ever. Mr. Dalzell, in his remarks, said that he had ex-- 


pected to say that it wasa great thing to represent a 
State in a Senate; but now he had come to the conclu- 
sion it was a greater thing to represent it in the House. 


When it came Mr. Allison’s turn to speak he disagreed - 


with Mr. Dalzell, and they cried out to him: ‘*‘ You have 
been out of the House for thirty years.” 

Mr. Gear had a foretaste of the joys of being a Senator 
im another way a day or twobefore. He made a speech 
in the House on one of the many points of the Tariff bill, 
lately discussed there, and only a short time before that 
had the news of his nomination arrived. There was not 
time to get to him and offer congratulations ; but after 
he finished his speech there was a burst of applause from 
both sides, regardless of party, that meant, we are happy 
to hear of you as a future Senator. 

That was good nature, it lastedfor a moment; but 
there was a bitterstruggle under the dome all that week. 
The Tariff bill alone made a great deal of bad blood ; for 
there are many protection Democrats, and many who 
are free trade by belief, but with constituencies who ob- 
ject to their industries being invaded by free-trade prac- 
tices. Thishas placed many a good Democrat in the try- 
ing position of, being in favor of the law, but obliged to 
prevent its execution. Some of the Connecticut Demo- 
crats have suffered especially in this way. Mr. Sperry 
has a seed-leaf constituency, and Mr. DeForest has a 
manufacturing district behind him. Then came the last 
straw, the Intérnal Revenue bill, which Mr. McMillan, 
of Tennessee, bravely offered one morning, and spoke 
for an hour defending not only it, but his motion 
to append it to the Tariff bill, But the thing 
was done. The New York Democrats have been 
savage enough before; they were in deadly fear of 
that especial thing, and Mr. Richard Croker had been 
in Washington the Thursday and Friday before—to 
attend the day reception given by Mrs. Murphy, wife of 
the junior Senator from New York. No one had sus- 
pected that Mr. Croker was such a society man before, 
and many people were wicked enough to laugh. Some 
were even wicked enough to say the elections of the 
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Fourteenth and Fifteenth Districts in New York City 
should take place before the passage of the Tariff bill, 
and the lessons of that will be worth noticing. Sure 
enough, the Tariff bill, with the addition of the Revenue 
section, was-considered to be of sufficient importance to 
have two additional days given it—and Mr. Croker went 
to Mrs. Murphy’s reception ; I have not heard whether 
he wore a dress coat or not. But it isa pleasant thought 
that he could put off the vote on a bill as great as the 
Tariff bill is for three days, until he had given an object 
lesson to Tammany Democrats on what they might ex- 
pect if they did certain things. That the Fourteenth 
District went Republican, electing a successor to Mr. 
Fellows, was dramatic in fact and had a great moral 
effect. If the Fifteenth had gone the same way the 
picture would have been somewhat hightened. But as 
it was, Mr. Croker was undoubtedly glad toseeit, and to 
point out to his followers in Congress the melancholy 
consequences of trying to crowd the people too hard on 
the subject of free frade. At the same time the Presi- 
dent had been using his patronage to force the bill 
through. Men who were in fear of their constituents 
saw their nominations for post offices lying quietly on 
the executive desk at the White House. The President 
has been behindhand on his post offices into the 
thousands. It means, vote for the Tariff and Income 
bill or—what? Among Senators, too, the same 
sort of thing has been going on. Not a nomination by 
Mr. Cockrell or Mr. Vest had received any attention at the 
White House, while other Senators had got more than 
they asked. So that even before the bitter struggle was 
over it was expected that the Tariff bill would pass the 
House. Mr. Wilson, the chairman, managed to get the 
change on the wool schedule, which he desired—namely, 
that it should not go into effect for some months after 
its passage, in order to let sheep growers have the bene- 
fit of all the lambs that can grow wool in the interval, 
altho this charitable forethought had once been voted 
down under the lead of that earnest, whole-souled free 
trader, Mr. Tom Johnson, of Ohio, who is the most con- 
sistent of them all. 

The news of Admiral Benham’s action in preventing 
the rebel Brazilian Admiral from firing on our American 
merchant ships in the harbor of Rio had just come then, 
and people were interested in knowing what the course 
of our Government would be, It behooveth an officer 
of our navy to keep his eyes very wide open on both 
sides of the questions that may come up for him to 
decide when he is anchored in the near neighborhood of 
a South American Republic. Admiral Benham had the 
fate of Admiral Stanton before his eyes to make him 
discreet ; but he also had the feeling that our flag should 
be respected wherever it is. When the trouble with 
Chile broke out, three years ago, there were many peo- 
ple in this country who thought that to have our name 
respected in a foreign country was ‘‘ jingoism,” and they 
made disagreeable speeches about the navy. Later in 
Hawaii the navy has had occasion to study internation- 
al questions, tho this time the responsibility lay not so 
much with them as it did with those on shore, here and 
at Honolulu ; but still all things tend to the education of 
our naval officers on other points than the mere han- 
dling of a ship or keeping an eye to windward. 

Admiral da Gama has visited at West Point our mili- 
tary school;and officers, who have met him there, say 
that he is a very agreeable person to meet. He is ac- 
complished, educated, speaks English as well as Portu- 
guese, and is, above all, a man of ability and of vigorous 
action. 

Naval officers say that Admiral Benham is the best 
man we could have to meet him. He is temperate but 
decided in action, and he did not desire the position 
which was forced upon him. If he happens to hit right 
between Scylla and Charybdis, and that seems an 
especially appropriate comparison for a naval officer, 
then the Administration has the glory of his success, 
If he is less fortunate, and his actions are not approved, 
then he is court-martialed and punished. Up to this 
time of writing, the Admiral has been regarded with 
favor ; but the only way is to await events. We have 
not postal connections with Brazil, except through Eng- 
land ; and yet we hear constantly of our large American 
commercial interests at Rio. 

The galleries filled at an early hour on the morning of 
the day in which the Tariff bill was to be passed. Filled, is 
to be supplemented by the words, stuffed, packed, suffocat- 
ing. People went early and took theirluncheon, and then 
were too late. The House has begun its sessions at eleven 
o’clock since the pressure of business has been so great. 
Such a crowd is more irrepressible in the House than jn 
the Senate, and they broke out into applause at almost 
any provocation. Mr. Reed came in.and put down his 
overcoat, and that- drew fire from the galleries again ; a 
man was handed over the beads of the crowd and walk- 
ed along the top of the back of the seat and sat himself 
down in a place where he imagined there was room, and 
where he was allowed to stay. The Speaker finally had 
to stop the roll-call, to say that no more people could be 
admitted to the gallery, punctuating his remarks with 
his gavel, until you could hardly hear him, or tell speech 
from gavel. Stenographers have a hard time on such 
days. They must take theSpeaker’s words; yet it is 
so difficult that, since this debate has begun, I have seen, 
for the first time, a man with a pad and a pencil walk 
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up and stand near the member in order to take down 
what he says accurately. 

There were the few preliminaries, then the House went 
into a Committee of the Whole for the States of the 
Union, as especially represented by tariff necessities, and 
the ball was open. The fine front the Democrats showed 
in November, more than a year ago, has been badly 
broken by the events of the last few months. Hawaii, 
free trade, tariff which does not make the revenue, the 
silver question—it has been a hard time for the party in 
the majority ; but Democrats and Republicans were all 
in their seats when Mr. Reed rose at twelve o’clock. He 
had to pause for several moments, for the burst of ap- 
plause from gallery and floor was tremendous. He 
spoke slowly through the whole hourand a half in which 
he held the floor and his audience. He gave a sketch of 
England, when she was working up to the point of abol- 
ishing the Corn Laws—at first it pleased the Democrats, 
and they applauded him. But Mr. Reed received it 
calmly, and in a moment had turned the whole picture 
and made the whole story tell in favor of protection. 
Presently he showed by philosophical argument the need 
of added wants in raising a man in the scale of civiliza- 
tion—wants that he felt enough to make him willing to 
work. That is the object of high wages—this is why we 
have higher wages, that we may raise men to a higher 
plane of civilization. This received a burst of applause 
from the Republican side—Mr. Reed looked over to the 
Democratic side, and said keenly, ‘‘ That is received in 
silence on the other side of the House”—then the 
they could not help joining in the laugh at their own 
expensé. There was no thin spot in the speech, yet it 
was nowhere heavy; and some of the hits were so good 
that the audience were stirred a little, and then, as the 
meaning of it dawned on them more fully, there would be 
universal applause. The speech was admirable for the 
way facts were used in argument, the philosophy of 
them pointed out with a few terse sentences, and the 
whole enlivened with an occasional flash of wit as clear 
and as cutting as a sword-thrust. One of the interesting 
things was the disposition of all the members to let Mr. 
Reed have full play. There were many members from 
the Senate—Mr. Gray, Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Lodge and 
Mr. Perkins, of California. : 

Mr. Crisp followed Mr. Reed; he had a hard time, fol- 
lowing so closely on Mr. Reed. He was also well re- 
ceived andspoke for half an hour. While he was earnest 
and honest in his arguments, he made the mistake of 
trying to answer Mr. Reed, instead of making his own 
speech on the points he could best present. The applause 
was confined to his own side of the House upon the 
floor, it did not emanate from the galleries. Their 
silence was a little remarkable, as one would suppose 
that Democrats would have been scattered through the 
galleries in as great numbers as those of the other party. 
At the close of Mr. Crisp’s speech he gave the points of 
the bill, wool, cigarets, sugar and—a tax on‘the net in- 
comes of individuals and the earnings of corporations. 
The applause then was very limited, even on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. Wilson, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, closed the debate. He made few arguments. 
His speech was an oration, with a few personalities 
where he spoke of the gentleman from Michigan as 
giving his annual bouquet of wax flowers sheltered 
under a glass case for the benefit of protectin; and 
toward the end he told one or two. good stories to illus- 
trate what he fondly put forward as the noble march 
of the Democratic Party toward a generous and full 
consideration of the whole needs of the country as 
against those who think only of the few. When he 
came to the Income Tax, again his applause was lim- 
ited on his side and the galleries said nothing. He 
spoke better than Mr. Crisp, not so well as Mr. Reed ; 
but he and Mr. Cockran are the best speakers on the 
Democratic side. 

Then the Committee of the Whole reported to the 
House that their work was over, and Mr. Crisp replaced 
Mr. Richards, who has been the chairman during the 
debate. In the peroration he urged all Democrats in the 
House to vote for the bill, warning them of the way 
their names would be regarded by the future historians 
if they did not. The confusion immediately following 
was great; and some enthusiastic and youthful Demo- 
crats seized Mr. Wilson and carried him, amid wild ap- 
plause, to the screen that protects the seats at the back of 
the House, where they put him down; and he came back 
again looking as if he had not enjoyed his elevation. It 
was a little like the sophomores of his college, perhaps. 
After half an hour of struggle to settle down, the bill 
was put upon its passage—and passed. 
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Sir GERALD PoRTAL, who died recently at London at 
the age of thirty-six, was one of the most promising of the 
young men of England. He studied at Eton with a view 
to entering the diplomatic service, received his first foreign 
appointment in 1879, and in 1882 was third secretary of 
legation in Egypt. He was afterward acting agent and 
Consul-General there. In 1887 he went on a Special mission 
to King John, of Abyssinia; in 1889 he was appointed 
Acting General in Zanzibar, and in 1891 he became Consul- 
General in Zanzibar and German East Africa. He has 
been prominently before the public in connection with his 
visit to Uganda, which resulted in the establishment of an 
English protectorate over that territory. 
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Russian folk-music on Friday evening, most express- 
ively sung ata costume-concert by Mme. Linef’s ‘‘ Russian 
Choir,” in the Music Hall; a brilliant pianoforte recital by 
Mr. Josef Slivinski on Saturday, crowded to the doors of the 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall ; and two exception- 
ally interesting operatic nights rewarded the musical of 
this city last week. In spite of the economizing which 
everywhere is carried out as well as confessed, metropoli- 
tan concerts generally are well attended. Even at the Opera 
House repetitions of works that have proved most popular 
regularly receive a paying patronage, suggesting noth- 
ing so little as that any considerable number of 
the men and women present think that this year 
five dollars should not go for a song. In fact, the 
close observer is disposed to believe that the music- 
al profession, in most of its departments, suffers less 
than does any other from aseason of pecuniary stringency. 
The actor, the painter, the author, are sensible of the scant 
purse of a particular year because of conditions of society 
employment and public support that affect musicians 
much less practically. They are, moreover, a relatively 
thrifty class of art people, and their support very con- 
siderably is from people who will sacrifice something to 
listen to a good concert or a well-sung opera, even if it 
must be from a seat that is high in location or in price. 

Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser’’ was first performed in this city 
in April, 1859—ambitiously and not ineffectively. Then it 
waited in abeyance,unheard until opera in German began its 
noble experiment here in the old Metropolitan ; when Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch,the impresario and conductor,opened the 
first great German season, 1885-1886, with it, and it won 
favor year by yearthereafter. The ‘‘ Paris version” of it was 
first given here, under Mr. Siedl’s directing, in 1890. With 
the cavalier banishment of opera in German, naturally 
“ Tanonhauser” has lapsed, except as to a number of fine 
recitals of portions of it under Mr. Damrosch and Mr. 
Seidl. A new incident in the favorite opera’s local history 
came last week, when the Paris version was brought for- 
ward in Italian; the singers in it, by the by, being, 
as to nationality, Italian, French, Spanish, English, 
Hungarian, and even otherwise. It was, altogether, a 
highly suggestive incident. With a single exception no 
artist on the stage could enter into the German emotional 
and dramatic spirit of the work with the degree that is 
native and spontaneous when it is in the hands of such 
German companies as used to interpret it in the Old 
Metropolitan’s great days. But the performance on this 
occasion showed how intelligently and even enthusiasti- 
cally singers that are of quite other nationality and 
musical training have begun to try to interpret, as well as 
to sing Wagner; how self-sacrificingly anxious they are 
to reach the real Wagnerian plane of art. There was a 
good deal of this sort of effort obvious in this representa- 
tion, and much of it successful. Mr. Vignas was a 
Tannhiuser of most painstaking and, for the most part, 
effective Italian type; in the last scene making an excellent: 
impression by his free and impassioned recital of the Pil- 
grimage. Mr. Plangon delivered the Landgraf’s stately 
phrases magnificently. Wolfram was Mr. Ancona; and tho 
Mr. Ancona wasnot Wolfram, in especial he gave the roman- 
tic Address in the Singerkrieg with felicity. The Venus has 
Miss Pevny, a Hungarian soprano now in thecity, engaged 
for this representation and admirably strengthening it by 
her careful acting, tho her voice is unsuited to the part. 
The less important réles were sufficiently well sustained. 
The superb orchestra was at its best under Mr. Mancinelli. 
Altogether the opera certainly here never has been so 
sung. Its inner vocal quality has not in this city been so 
well illustrated. Interest, however, centered on Mme. 
Melba, who appeared in a new light to many of the audi- 
ence through an interpretation of Elizabeth, dignified, and 
at times as thoroughly dramatic as many German sopranos 

of high esteem here and abroad. In person and presence 
she is an ideal Elizabeth—almost after Kaulbach. As 
might be anticipated, Mme. Melba brought to the noble 
part the fuil volume of her large and resonant soprano—not 
half required in her ordinary réles—singing with the 
breadth and simplicity Wagner demands. In the sec- 
ond act she succeeded, apparently easily, in sus- 
taining her tones over the other singers and the 
orchestra, without forcing her voice ; and in the climax of 
Elizabeth’s appeal for the delinquent Tannhduser her high- 
est notes were not less dominating than brilliantand pure. 
She is evidently an artist of uncommon versatility and of 
distinct seriousness of purpose. The audience at this per- 
formance was not large; but it was cordial,and applause 
was frequent. On Friday evening, however, came one of 
the most delightful and successful representations that 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau have yet given in this city—per- 
haps the most artistic, withal. By a flattering coinci- 
dence it related to a classic of the utmost difficulty nowa- 
days to justly treat—Mozart’s “ Figaro’s Wedding.” This 
exquisite work, masterpiece inimitable that it is, has not 
been taken up here by any operatic company since Henry 
Mapleson put it on the stage a couple of times—and very 
acceptably—in 1878, in the Academy of Music. The 
present performance was a delight from beginning 
to end, and deserves the word memorable. The 
principal singers seemed to assume their responsibilities 
con amore (we doubt if there be a company anywhere in 
the world that can so successfully undertake Mozart’s ex- 
acting opera); and their efforts were the more interesting 
because a good share of the principals are not at all among 
the season’s stars. The cast was as follows: Mrs. Eames 
(Countess Almaviva); Mrs. Nordica (Susanna, and a 
charming one, as tactful in the acting as graceful in sing- 
ing); Miss Arnoldson (Cherubino) ; Mrs, Lablache, an old 
friend here, as Marcellina, once more called upon to be 
Marcellina; Mr. Edouard de Reszke (Almaviva); Mr. 
Ancona (Figaro); Mr. Carbone (Doctor Bartglo); Mr. 
Rinaldini (Basilio); Mr. de Vaschetti (Antonio); Mr. 
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Mastrobuono (Curzio). Mr. Bevignani, a model Mo- 
zart conductor, directed the orchestra, and it played 
with the utmost verve. The whole performance was of 
unflagging life and mirthfulness, and musically no higher 
praise could be given it than to say that Mozart was not 
only satisfactorily, but in many pages, perfectly sung. On 
Mrs. Eames and Mrs. Nordica came, of course. many re- 
sponsibillties—and they were perfectly equal to them ; Mrs. 
Eames was admirable as the Countess. The audience was 
in the most grateful mood, and there was continual ap- 
plause. It is to be hoped the work can be repeated before 
the close of the season at the New Metropolitan, a fort- 
night hence. 

The present week will be one of orchestral concerts, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty each presenting an excellent program. On that by the 
latter organization a symphony new to this city is an- 
nounced, that in D minor by Sinding, op. 21. 








Ucws of the Week. 


THE WILSON BILL PASSED. 


THE scene in the House of Representatives on February 
1st was one of great interest and excitement. For three 
days the special topic under discussion had been the in- 
come taxamendment. Some of the most bitter speeches 
against it had been from the Democratic side under the 
lead of Bourke Cockran, of New York; but the amendment 
was adopted at last by a vote in the Committee of the 
Whole of 175 to 56, the Republicans refusing to vote. Dis- 
cussion of whisky, barley and salt schedules followed dur- 
ing that evening and for two hours on the morning of 
Thursday. When at twelve o’clock the Speaker announced 
that the time to close the debate had come, the Committee 
rose and the House session opened. 

Under the special order three hours were given to the 
closing of the debate, and this time was taken up by 
Messrs. Reed, Crisp and Wilson. The interest of the public 
was manifest in the crowd that sought entrance to the gal- 
lery. So dense was the mass of people that the police 
were powerless. Gallery, aisles, stairways were packed by 
persons most of whom could by no possibility hear anything 
of the addresses. Mr. Reed’s was one of the most powerful 
he ever uttered. Commencing with a clear statement of 
the unsatisfactory character of the bill, which gave neither 
protection nor free trade and would but continue the pres- 
ent state of business uncertainty, he showed what a 
change had come over the industrial world in the last 
fifty years. England, even, had not been able to keep her 
colonies in the free trade line, and everywhere the nations 
of the earth are bearing testimony to the value of pro- 
tection. At such a time when we as a nation have reached 
the highest point in our history for us to commence an 
economic revolution he declared to be an act of folly. The 
whole speech was enlivened by sallies of wit that brought 
great applause. 

Mr. Reed was followed by Speaker Crisp, who devoted 
himself to an attack upon Mr. Reed’s speech; and Chair- 
man Wilson closed the debate with an impassioned appeal 
to every Democrat to be true to the principles of his party 
and vote for the bill. At the conclusion there was a scene 
of wild enthusiasm, resulting in a number of Democratic 
members raising Mr. Wilson on their shoulders and carry- 
ing him in triumph to the committee rooms. 

Then followed the vote on the amendments reported 
from the Committee of the Whole, the chief interest cen- 
tering on those in regard to wool and the income tax. As 
decided, the wool schedule goes into effect August 2d and 
that on woolens December Ist. The vote on the income 
tax, the Republicans not voting, stood 182 to 50, and the 
final vote on the bill was 204 to 140. Special interest at- 
tached to the vote of those Democrats who had so earnestly 
opposed the Income Tax. Of these 12 carried their op- 
position clear through, but the great majority yielded to 
the party demand. As one by one the names were called 
of the doubtful ones there were cheers from the Repub- 
lican or Democratic side according as the vote was recorded 
against or for the bill. The bill was immediately sent to 

the Senate. 





DOMESTIC. 


.... The Hawaiian question has come before Congress in 
the form of another message from President Cleveland, 
and in the discussion of the resolutions as to the relation 
to be held by this Government toward Hawaii. The mes- 
sage included the letter from Minister Willis, giving a 
brief summary of a long letter from President Dole in an- 
swer to his asking for specifications. Minister Willis 
asked for seven; President Dole is supposed to have about 
thirty, and the letter was so long that it could not be 
transcribed in time for the mail. Hence Mr. Willis was 
obliged to content himself with a brief résumé. It appears 
from this that President Dole has been very frank and 
very firm, and has laid the responsibility of the continu- 
ance of the disturbed condition of things at the door of 
the United States Government. In the House, after some 
discussion, it was resolved to take a vote on the sixth of 
February. Two resolutions were presented, one by the 
majority of the Foreign Affairs Committee, condemning 
the action of the Harrison Administration, approving of 
non-interference, and opposing either annexation or a pro- 
tectorate, while at the same time declaring that foreign 
intervention will not be regarded with indifference. The 
minority resolutions state that the action of President 
Cleveland and his Cabinet was an unwarranted interven- 
tion in the affairs of a friendly and recognized Govern- 
ment, and that the highest international interest required 
that the Provisional Government shall carry out its own 
line of policy, while foreign intervention will be regarded 
as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United 
States. 
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--.»The principal interest in New York City for the wee 
centered chiefly in the action taken by the Assembly at 
Albany, appointing a committee of investigation into 
police methods in this city. That committee came from 
Albany, February 2d, but have as yet taken no decided 
action. Efforts have been made on the part of the police 
authorities to make the investigation open. On tbe other 
hand, Dr. Parkhurst and othersclaim that auy open inves- 
tigation would entirely fail of its purpose, inasmuch as un- 
der the present system of police terrorism prominent men 
would be entirely unwilling to give evidence that would be 
sure to bring them into antagonism with the police force. 
Tothis the Police Commissioners replied that it shows that 
Dr. Parkhurst and his society are not sincere, inasmuch as 
they deny absolutely that there is any danger of such in- 
terference. The Committee of Investigation have appointed 
Joseph H. Choate and ex-Collector Erhardt as their coua- 
sel; but it has not as yet been definitely decided whether 
they will serve. In Brooklyn the McKane trial has been 
carried on. McKane being brought face to face with his 
own affidavits, declared that they were false, and has laid 
himself open to the charge of perjury. 


....A special congressional election was held in two dis- 
tricts in this city on January 30th, resulting in the election 
of a Republican, L. E. Quigg, in the Fourteenth District, 
and Isidor Straus (Democrat) in the Fifteenth District, the 
latter by a very heavily reduced majority. The campaign 
turned entirely upon the tariff question, and the election 
for the first time of a Republican in such a district was 
considered on every hand as a very strong indication of 
hostility of the people to the Wilson bill. 





FOREIGN. 


.... The chief event in Brazil has been a conflict between 
Admiral Benham and the insurgent Admiral Da Gama. 
Certain American ships desired to go alongside the wharf. 
Having been informed by the insurgents that they would 
not be allowed to do so, they applied to Admiral Benham. 
He informed them that he would give his support. On 
the approach of the ships Admiral Benham commissioned 
the “ Detroit” to attend them. As they came in line with 
one of the insurgent vessels a musket shot was fired across 
the bow of the American ship. To this the ‘“ Detroit’’ 
returned, firing a one-pounder under the bow of the 
insurgent. Shots were then fired by the insurgent 
over the Americau vessels and to the leeward. The 
‘* Detroit” returned fire with a musket, striking the insur- 
gent’s sternpost, and then hailed the insurgent, saying: 
“Tf you fire againI will return your fire, andif neces- 
sary sink you.” On that answer was made that no further 
difficulty would be experienced, and the ships passed up to 
the wharves. The other ships in the harbor supported theac- 


tion of Admiral Benham, and it has also received hearty in- 
dorsement at Washington. The statement was made that 
Admiral Da Gama desired to tender his resignation to Ad- 
miral Benham, but was prevented by his younger officers, 
who did not propose to give up the contest so soon. The 
result of this would have been to secure the personal safety 
of the Admiral and his officers, as they would have beén 
received on the American ships, and would have practical- 
ly ended the rebellion. The opposition of the younger 
officers continues the contest. Later dispatches from 
Buenos Ayres state that the insurgents have received a re- 
newal of supplies and will press the fighting. 


.... English interest has been aroused by the report put 
out very positively by The Pall Mall Gazette, and repeated 
less positively by the same paper, that Mr. Gladstone in- 
tended to resign office before the next session of Parlia- 
ment. To this Mr. Gladstone sent from Biarritz a denial 
that he had definitely decided or decided at all to resign. 
The fact that for some time his age and the condition of 
his sight and hearing have rendered it difficult for him to 
perform public duties, has kept before him the possible 
necessity of withdrawing from public life; but that has 
not as yet been made apparent. The Conservatives rejoice 
in the possibility and the Liberals are anxious. In the 
House of Lords some of the important clauses of the Par- 
ish Council’s bill have been rejected, which will force the 
appeal to the country. Several of the Liberal Unionists, 
under the lead of the Earl of Devonshire, voted for the 
Government on some of these sections. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


INEVITABLY, a preacher of Dr. Talmage’s make-up provokes 
much adverse criticism ; but we cannot doubt that he has aimed 
sincerely at the highest ends and has largely accomplished them 
What he once earnestly averred in conversation with a promi- 


nent Presbyterian elder of Brooklyn, unquestionably indicates 
the purpose which has animated his ministry. “I will do any- 
thing,” he said, * to get the people, and when I have got them I 
will pour the Gospel into them.—The Examiner. 





....The people are growing weary of the Democratic Party. 
They are out of patience with it because of its inefficiency, its 
cowardice, its lack of principle and consistency, its imbecility. 
It would seem as tho it had become so habituated to cringe be- 
fore a Republican majority, to abandon principle and honor, to 
secure by cunning what it dare not openly fight for, that now, in 
the day when it is in power in both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, it still cringes before the threats, 
and it is still afraid of the taunts of its opponents. It dare not 


execute the commission given toit. It does not trust in the ma- 

jority behind it. It has no confidence in its principles. A com- 
any of Populists, whose existence is due to its own folly, scares 
ts statesmen in the South, and a noley band of protected manu- 

facturers make them tremble in the North.—Harper’s Weekly. 


.+eeThe self-contradictory resolutions on Mr. Cleveland’s infa- 
mous Hawaiian policy, reported to the House by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, are affording the text for an equaily absurd 
and inconsistent defense of that policy by the cuckoos in Con- 
gress. . . . These resolutions reject both annexation and the 
assumption of a protectorate over the Hawaiian Islands as “ un- 
called for and inexpedient,” so far as this country is concerned ; 
but they recognize the right of the Hawaiians to make a treaty 
of annexation with any other power—England, for instance—by 
saying that they have “absolute freedom and independence in 
pursuing their own line of policy,” without foreign interven- 
tion. Being free to pursue their own policy without interference 
from us or any other foreign power, they have now as much 

ffer themselves to England as they had before to ask 
fa edema to the United States; and if we undertake to in- 
terfere with their policy in that particular, we shall be guilty of 
the very foreign interference reprobated by the Committee. To 
such lengths must the servile retainers of Clevelandism in Con- 
ss go in order to make a pretense of defending this indefensi- 
fie and infamous Hawaiian policy. They must humiliate and 
atultify themselves, and render our country ridiculous and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world.—New York Sun. 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON OUR HAWAIIAN POLICY. 


PUBLIC opinion has been almost entirely one-sided 
with respect to the Cleveland policy of restoring the ex- 
Queen of Hawaii to power. Men differ in their judg- 
ment as to whether the act of Mr. Stevens was or was 
not within the limits of international law. They differ 
also on the question of annexation, which has not been 
very distinctly before the public since the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration came into power. That is a question for 
future discussion. It will need to be looked at in all the 
light which can be thrown upon it before it is definitely 
decided. 

But as to the Cleveland-Gresham policy our people are 
apparentiy of one mind. When the President sent Com- 
missioner Blount to Honolulu for the purpose of investi- 
gation, nobody raised any objection. There might be 





some question about the form of his commission and the ~ 


powers conferred upon him ; but a full and impartial in- 
quiry into the events of the overthrow of the Queen 
everybody thought desirable. But Mr. Blount did not 
make an impartial investigation. His manner of getting 
at the facts discredited his report in advance, and when 
it came public criticism dealt with it in the severest 
manner, and adjudged it inadequate and one-sided. 
Upon the Blount report the President founded his 
quixotic policy of restoring the ex-Queen. Believing 
that the forces of the United States had accomplished 
the overthrow of the Queen and established the Provi- 
sional Government, he accepted it as his mission to re- 
establish the Queen and overthrow the Provisional 
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Government. Itis at this point that the popular feel- 
ing has risen in a high and hot tide against him. 

His honesty of purpose is not impugned ; but his states- 
manship, knowledge of international law, sense of the 
fitness of things and ability to discern the trend of public 
sentiment, are almost universally impeached. The utter 
weakness of his position, the fallacy of his moral rea- 
soning, his blindness to the impracticable, unpatriotic 
and un-American nature of the task he set himself, have 
all b3en pointed out over and over again in the public 
press; but never with more clearness and power and 
conclusiveness than in the articles we print this week. 

These twenty-three articles are representative. They 
are written by Democrats and Republicans, statesmen, 
judges, ministers, and others, for whom we may claim 
the right to speak for the public in general. With hardly 
an exception, they breathe one spirit and declare one 
opinion respecting the policy of restoration. Evidently 
Bishop Tanner, who pleads for restoration regardless of 
the disclosures which Minister Willis has made of the 
character of the ex;Queen, is influenced not a little by 
the race feeling. He leoks upon the natives as the op- 
pressed, and upon the white citizens as their oppressors ; 
and he would have the Queen restored regardless of her 
threats, of her character, or of the probable results. 
Manifestly this is both improper and impossible. When 
a child is born that is an eternal fact and cannot be re- 
versed. A new government was born in Hawaii out of 
the patriotic sentiment of the people, and so, far as we 
are concerned, it is an accomplished fact which we may 
neither doubt nor reverse. 

The logic of this position is so strong, so conclusive, 
that the sentiment of the people has been warmed with 
indignation as they have seen our Government attempt- 
ing to carry out its quixotic and dangerous idea. Per- 

haps no man has expressed this indignation more vigor- 
ously and adequately than Mr. Charles A. Dana, of the 
New York Sun. In this respect that paper has taken 
the lead of all daily journals in the United States. We 
are pleased that Mr. Dana has consented to give our 
readers a glimpse of his clear and logical mind, and an 
example of his incisive, indignant and forceful utter- 
ances. His sentences are charged with dynamite. 

We do not need to ask any one to do himself the favor 
of reading what Mr. Dana has written, nor what Sena- 
tor Lodge, Representative Dingley, Governor Brown, the 
editor of that national Democratic organ, The World, 
of thiscity, presidents of colleges, and others have writ- 
ten on this subject. Their articles are unusually interest- 
ing and valuable. They give, as it were, in miniature 
the view which the great public of the United States 
takes of the Administration’s Hawaiian policy. Many 
of our contributors are not sparing in their condemna- 
tion of that policy; and while there may be men who 
for partisan reasons will try to excuse it, we doubt if 
there has been a public question in recent years on 
which the country has been more in accord than in re- 
senting the efforts of the Administration to overthrow 
the Hawaiian Government, 
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THE COUNTRY TO THE RESCUE OF FLORIDA! 


Wy did we trust the Lottery when it confessed de- 
feat, folded its tents and left New Orleans for Honduras? 
It had tried to secure a foothold in North Dakota and 
other States as well as in Hawaii, and had been foiled ; 
and our~people actually shut their eyes and went to 
sleep, hugging themselves virtuously over their success 
when it was announced that the Louisiana Lottery had 
expatriated itself and settled in Honduras. 

A few weeks ago The Southwestern Presbyterian, of 
New Orleans, raised a note of warning that Honduras 
was just opposite the Southern part of Florida, and that 
the removal to Honduras was but a blind with a view to 
making the real headquarters in Florida. Little atten- 
tion was paid to the warning, but such is now the fact. 
We are indebted to the Jacksonville Florida Citizen for 
the facts which we give, and which it has gathered 
with much enterprise and public spirit. 

The whole force employed by the Lottery Company 
has been moved not to Honduras, but to Tampa City, a 
little village on the southwest coast of Florida, about ten 
miles from Tampa. At the nominal headquarters in 
Honduras only one man is in charge of the house. The 
company has its offices and printing house in Tampa 
City, and there are the President, the Secretary, the ex- 
press office, the printing press, the bank—everything ex- 
cept the wheel, which is in Honduras; and the two 
commissioners who do the drawing, General Cabell and 
Colonel Viliere, will go to Honduras once a month on 
the Lottery steamer to do this service, and then hasten 
back on the return trip to carry to the printing press 
and the offices in Florida the lucky list. The removal 

to Honduras is a farce; the real home of the Lottery is 
in the extensive buildings it has erected in Florida, 
where Messrs. Morris & Company have their offices. 

What canbe done about it? The terrible burden of a 
fight against the Lottery most now fall on the State of 
Florida. In preparation for this removal a law was 
smuggled through the Florida Legislature last winter so 
modifying the laws of the State that they will not inter- 
fere with this business as now carried on. We ask the 
decent and Christian people of Florida to listen to no 

bribes or glozing lies of this corrupt gambling concern, 
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but to insist on such legislation that these scoundrels 
may be driven out of the State. The printing of lottery 
tickets ought to be punished as severely as the printing 
of obscene matter. If express companies can be forbid- 
den by State law to carry alcoholic liquors, they can be 
forbidden to offer facilities to a gambling concern. The 
duty of the State is to prosecute the Lottery out of its 
territory, to make it hotter for the Lottery than fora 
prize fight. It is the duty of patriots all over the coun- 
try to support the patriots of Florida in this holy 
crusade. 

Possibly the United States Government has not done 
all its duty. There is alaw forbidding the use of the 
mails tocarry lottery matter. But the National Govern- 
ment has control over interstate commerce, and exer- 
cises it pretty vigorously. The Lottery has ceased to use 
the mails and depends on express companies. It is en- 
tirely within the power of Congress to forbid interstate 
commerce in Lottery matter, and that may be the next 
step to be taken in aid of the unfortunate State of Flor- 
ida. She has our sympathy, and she shall have all the 
aid other States can give her. But she has the chief 
duty, and it will not be to her interest to be known as 
the nurse of this gigantic gambling concern. 


~ 


THE PASSAGE OF THE WILSON BILL. 


THE passage of the Wilson bill in the House, last 
Thursday, is spoken of by tariff reformers as the first 
great triumph in their war against Protection. And so 
itis. Itisatriumph. The vote in favor of the bill was 
larger than most of its friends anticipated. The objec- 
tion to the income tax amendment, which was incorpo- 
rated With the bill on the day of its passage, was so 
strong that it was believed that_many Democrats would 
vote against the perfected measure. Most of them, how- 
ever, came into line at the last and voted for it, income 
tax and all, with as good grace as they could assume. 
They did not abate their opposition to the odious income 
tax feature, but thought it better to have tariff reform 
with it than not to have the reform at all. There were 
forty-five Democrats, mainly from New York, New Jer- 
sey and New England, who voted against the adoption 
of the income tax amendment. On the final vote on the 
bill only sixteen Democrats had the courage to vote with 
the minority. Of these eight were from New York, four 
from Louisiana, and one each from Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky and California. The final vote was 
204 to 140, 

Tariff reformers may well be jubilant, The work of 
the House has been accomplished more quickly and suc- 
cessfully than, in the divided state of the party, at first 
seemed possible. There were those who were opposed to 
the bill because it did not favor the special interest 
which they represented; but they seemed to have real- 
ized that if every such interest were consulted there 
could be no agreement, and therefore no revision. They 
were solemnly pledged to revision, They had denounced 
Protection as afraud and robbery in their platform, 
and were bound so to treat it. That they have left some 
measure of Protection in the bill is due to the fact that 
the change to free trade could not be made at one step. 
The revision proposed in the Wilson bill is only the first 
of a series of steps which the Democratic Party proposes 
to take, if it is kept in power. 

The plan on which the revision was made is a vicious 
one. While it is true that it recognizes some measure of 
protection as desirable at present, the bill goes on the as- 
sumption that what is most necessary for the prosperity 
of this country is to open its markets to the world. The 
idea seems to be that if we give away our own markets 
without reservation, we shall get better markets and 
bigger markets in other countries; that we can enter 
into competition with the industries of Europe, notwith- 
standing the low price at which they obtain labor ; that 
our own workingmen will be benefited by the cheap 
goods they will have, and that while their wages must 
be reduced their condition will in some mysterious way 
be greatly improved. We know that many theorists give 
very plausible reasons for expecting such a result, But 
we know that theory and practice sometimes widely dis- 
agree ; and if the Wilson tariff is substituted for the Mc- 
Kinley tariff, we shall doubtless have a lesson on the 
subject, which, while it will be very costly, will be worth 

a great deal tous. We can expect with all confidence a 
demonstration, such as no man can gainsay, of the rela- 
tive value to us asa nation of the theory of free trade 
and the practical results of protection. 

In the adoption of the odious income tax system’ we 
see the triumph of the South and the Southwest, where 
Populist opinion has obtained a strong footing. These 
people look upon the money centers of the country as 
treasuriesof wealth, which ought to be distributed for 
the benefit of the whole country. Of course, the great 
bulk of the income tax would be paid by Eastern and 
Northern capitalists. It would affect but comparatively 
few in that section of the country where the Democratic 
Party has an all but solid constituency. There is where 
the income tax is popular. They will not to any large 
extent be subjected to its annoyances or its burdens. It 
is designed to affect capitalists. It strikes at a class and 
is, therefore, unjust. People may submit to it in the 

_ stress of war, when the very existence of the country is 
imperiled ; but in time of peace, when there is no neces- 
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ity for it, it is an outrage to impose it, and sooner or 
later its authors will be made to feel the odium which 
attaches to the thing itself. 

There was some prospect that the bill would be severely 
handled in the Senate. Senator Gorman, of Maryland, 
gave notice, a short time ago, that the trimming process 
would be applied to it and that when it emerged its au- 
thors would hardly know it, Butsince then Mr. Gorman’s 
own constituents have spoken throug’ the State Legis- 
lature, insisting that the billshall be passed substantially 
as it comes from the House ; and it is evident that great 
pressure will be brought to bear upon the Democratic 
Senators, and there does not seem to be much rea- 
son to hope that any of them will stand out very strongly 
against the income tax and other objectionable features 
of the bill. We should not be at all surprised, there- 
fore, if it becomes alaw with but very few changes. If 
it does, the country will have an opportunity to de- 
cide by a fair trial whether a tariff revised to 
create a deficiency, expose our industries to the compe- 
tition of all Europe, with an odious income tax levied to 
make up the deficit, is superior to a system that pro- 
vides a surplus and at the same time protects industry 
and labor and makes the home market the best in the 
world. 

The Democrats have had their first triumph in the 
House; they may have a second in the Senate, and a 
third in the President’s approval. But then will come 
the judgment, and the signs are that it will be swift, 
sure and terrible to the party. 


- 
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A VOICE OF WARNING. 


THE perils growing out of the present treatment of 
the colored people in the South by whites, should be 
seriously pondered. The lynching of Negroes cannot be 
expected to go on indefinitely without resistance. A 
mob attempted, last week, tocapturea Negro near Long- 
view, Tex. Being refused admission to his house they 
battered down the door, There the Negro met them 
with a shotgun, discharged it into the crowd, and dan- 
gerously wounded one man, who was carried away in 
great haste, leaving the Negro master of the situation. 

What else could that Negro do? What less would any 
white man have done? If a murderous attack were 
made upon a white man he would attempt to defend 
himself and would be justified in doing so at the ex- 
pense of the lives of his assailants. A man who is at- 
tacked not only has the right to defend himself but to 
receive the aid of others. The time has nearly come, if 
it has not already come, when it is found that it is at 
the risk of their lives that a mob attempts to usurp the 
authority of law. 

The treatment of the colored people is cruelly unjust. 
There exists among the whites, almost universally, 
prejudice against them simply because of their race. 
The mere taint of colored blood dooms a man in the 
South, whatever may be his excellence of character, his 
intelligence, his endowment, his culture,or his usefulness 
tosociety, to hopeless inferiority. Not only is he excluded 
from all social intercourse whatever, but he is subjected 
to slights and indignities that constantly injure and 
wound him. At present, throughout almost the entire 
South, the colored people, altho endowed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States with citizenship, are re- 
strained from the very exercise of the ballot, and are 
excluded almost wholly from any active participation in 
government. Even in communities where they largely 
outnumber the whites they have almost no voice what- 
ever in the matter of government, and are excluded 
from nearly all official positions. Negroes are lynched 
and in some cases brutally murdered for crimes against 
the whites ; while the same crimes committed by white 
people against the colored people not only pass una- 
venged and unnoticed, but are looked upon as a matter 
of course, and even occasionally with positive favor. ‘In 
a thousand ways the colored people suffer at the hands 
of the white people simply because they are colored. 
Their essential manhood is denied, their citizenship is 
disregarded, their claims for just treatment are often 
unheeded. 

A case in point is furnished by an event of recent 
occurrence. An intelligent, upright, gentle, every way 
unexceptionable white Christian, a teacher of theology 
in a Southern colored school, was lately seized, stripped 
and brutally beaten by white men, for the only offense 
of teaching in colored schools and preaching to a colored 
congregation. His assailants said to him that they did 
not wish any Northern white men to come into the 
South to teach Negroes or to preach to them ; and they 
made him solemnly promise never to return to that sec- 
tion of the country, under pain of instant death. Here 
is a case where the only possible explanation of this foul 
outrage is found in the bitter insensate prejudice of the 
white man against the black man ; it had no other source 
and no other explanation. The victim was guiltless of 
any wrong, of any offense whatever, except the offense 
of doing what he could for the religious advancement of 
the colored people. Southern Negroes have not been 
taught by their white neighbors that lynching is im- 
proper; and if they had not been restrained by wise 
counsel, or if they had received any encouragement from 
those to whom they look for advice, they would have 
avenged this wrong by swift and bloody retribution. If 
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the perpetrators of the wrong in this case had been 
colored men and the victim had beea a white mu, it 
would have led to the most fearful consequences, ard 
would have been held up as a proof of the barbarism, the 
savagery, the beastly ferocity of the co'or2d people. We 
do not hesitate to say that the fact that it was committed 
by white men does not take away from it any of its 
atrocious features; and the scoundrels who did it; if they 
do not suffer at the hands of those whom they have thus 
outraged, owe their immunity not to the justice of their 
cause, but to the forbearance of those whom they have 
thus outraged. 

It is time to utter a warning against this danger. 
We ask, therefore, that the white people of the South 
shall consider whether the present condition of 
things is not sowing the wind and leaving their children 
to reap the whirlwind. Treated kindly, justly, the col- 
ored people are tractable, affectionate, patient and for- 
giving ; and yet such people may, under sufficient prov- 
ocation, show some of the qualities which their enemies 
are so fond of attributing to them. The path of safety 
for the white people of the South is the path of justice. 


a 


Editorial Votes. 


WE have abundant reason to believe that the sympo- 
siums of THE INDEPENDENT are highly appreciated by its 
wide constituency. We bave received frequent letters of 
acknowledgment which we have not deemed it necessary 
to print. It has beena delight tous to furnish through 
our columns materials for sermons and addresses, and in- 
struction to the public on a variety of important themes. 
It isour aim to make THE INDEPENDENT instructive as 
well as entertaining and otherwise useful; and so long as 
it is the pleasure of our readers to approve our method of 
exhaustive treatment of important themes we shall con- 
tinue to provide symposiums such as we have given, and 
** broadsides”’ on occasion, Buch as we give this week. We 
publish in this number, with reference to the national 
policy toward Hawaii, articles from United States Senator 
Lodge, Congressman Dingley, Governor Brown; editors 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, C. H. Jones, of the 
New York World, Charles E. Smith, of the Philadel- 
phia Press, Oswald Ottendorfer, of the Staats Zci- 
tung; Drs. C. L. Thompson, R. S. MacArthur, Henry A. 
Stimson, D. J. Burrell, T. L. Cuyler, H; L. Wayland, T. 
S. Hamlin, J. B. Remensnyder, and Judson Smith; 
Judge Davis, Presidents Gates, Rankin and Schurman, 
Bishop Tanner, Murat Halstead and the Hon. John Field. 
Among writers on other topics Gail Hamilton speaks of 
the blunders of France and England ; Charles Richardson, 
one of its active members, reports the National Conference 
for Good City Government held in Philadelphia; the Coun- 
tess von Krockow concludes her report of public events in 
Germany during the last year; Mr. J. G. Rosengarten, a 
gentlemen who had been brought in close relations with the 
late Mr. George W. Childs, gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the life of that good man ; Kate Foote reports the 
concluding discussion of the Wilson Tariff bill; George E. 
Walsh describes the progress of fifty years of agriculture; 
Commander Ballington Booth gives incidents in the great 
meetings now being held by the Salvation Army in Coop- 
er’s Institute in this city, and Gerald Stanley Lee speaks 
briefly of God’s immortal paths. From Bliss Carman we 
have one of his choicest poems, and other shorter poems by 
William S. Lord and Olive Montagu Walford; and 
stories by George Hepworth, Agnes M. Lathe and Mabel 
Gifford—making altogether one of the ablest numbers of 
THE INDEPENDENT ever 
history. 








issued in its forty-five years 


As we understand the teaching of President Harper in 
his lectures on Genesis, reported on another page, he holds 
that the cosmological narratives of Moses are essentially 
historical in their character, but not formally historical. 
He understands them to teach in simple, pictorial lan- 
guage, suitable for the unscientific infancy of the race, that 
man was created by Jehovah, and was not the offspring of 
chance; that he was created with a moral nature, capable 
of obedience but liable to sin; that he was created male 
and female, the woman to be the companion and helpmeet 
tothe man; that man sinned by yielding to temptation, 
and incurred the judgment of God, the loss of purity, and 
brought sin and ruin on his posterity. He does not under- 
stand that the pictorial setting of this historical matter is 
itself also historical, or that the trees bearing the meta- 
phorical names of Tree of Life and Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil were real trees, nor that the world was 
actually made in six real days, altho the narrative so de- 
scribes them. It will be seen that his interpretation, one 
that has long been held by many interpreters, but never 
expounded more clearly than by President Harper, does 
uot affect the inspiration of the divine story, but only sup- 
poses the story told in adaptation to the capacities of the 
age for which it was written: and he calls attention to the 
divine beauty and spiritual character of the story itself, so 
different from the puerile and polytheistic cosmogonies of 
the more learned Egyptians and Babylonians by whom the 
Hebrews were surrounded, and who have often been spoken 
of as their teachers. - 
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THe Rev. G. Monroe Royce, author of the article on 
“The Decline of the American Pulpit” in The Forum, 
lately criticised by us, is an Episcopal clergyman, of a 
few years’ standing who has been devoted to literary work, 
and has for some time been in service in Italy. We ob- 
serve that one paper, The Church Standard, confesses that 
in the Episcopal Church there is such a decline in the 
strength and culture of its clergy, and says that this is 
due to the fact that about 1850 an agitation arose for mak- 
ing more of the diaconate, and that many deacons were or- 
dained without clerical education who afterward passed 
into the priesthood by ashort cut, and that a multitude of 
cheap men have lowered the standard of the ministry in 
that Church so that there is nosuch proportion of eminent 
men among its bishops or clergy as there was forty years 
ago. Wedoubt this fact very much. Some of the distin- 
guished bishops whom it mentions as exercising that 
office in 1850 achieved their distinction considerably later; 
and there is reason enough to hope that some of the pres- 
ent younger bishops will before they.die achieve an emi- 
nence they do not now possess. It has been our impres- 
sion, we confess, thatthe standard of pulpit ability in the 
Episcopal Church is higher now than it was in 1867 when 
Dr. Hopkins uttered before the Presbyterian General 
Assembly his famous sneer upon its intellectuality. 








THE special election in two congressional districts in 
this city last week resulted in a big surprise for Tammany 
Democrats. One of the districts was carried by a Repub- 
lican, Mr. L. E. Quigg, a popular, able and energetic 
young man, by a plurality of nearly 1,000. At the 
regular election in November, 1892, the same district 
was carried by John R. Fellows, by a plurality of nearly 
9,000. Of course the total vote was a reduced one, but 
even so the Republican vote should have been about two- 
thirds of that of the Democratic if the conditions of 1892 
had continued. What became of the Democratic votes? 
The canvass was conducted entirely on tariff lines, and 
there is but one explanation to fit the disappearance of the 
Democratic plurality, and that is great dissatisfaction with 
the tariff policy of the present Administration. Those who 
voted the Democrats into power in 1892 now want to vote 
them out again. The policy of that party is much nearer 
free trade than they believed possible, and they do not like 
it. They look upon the Wilson bill as a bill to create a de- 
ficiency iu Government revenue and a period of enforced 
idleness in ourindustries. Inthe other district the Dem- 
ocratic majority was greatly reduced, and if a less popular 
and able candidate than Mr. Isidor Straus had claimed the 
Democratic support it would probably have disappeared 
altogether and a Republican been elected. As it was Mr. 
Straus was chosen by a majority of upward of 4,600 in a 
district that was carried by nearly 12,000 in 1892. Mr. Straus 
is known as an excellent business man, devoted to the pub- 
lic good, and he was elected on his merits. He is the type 
of man that it would be well to have multiplied in Con 
gress. He is nota politician of the school of Fellows and 
Campbell and other Tammany Congressmen, but a man 
of high aims and devotion to that which is best. Ofcourse 
his ideas on the tariff are not those of the Republican Par- 
ty ; but he does agree with the latter in his views regard- 
ing the income tax. He will fill very worthily the vacant 
seat of Comptroller Fitch. 

AFTER all, we are not to get for another week the letter 
of President Dole to Minister Willis. It was received by 
the latter only just before the stcamer started, and he did 
not have time tocopy it. We only know that President 
Dole substantiates at length his charge that the “ attitude” 
of Mr. Willis has been unfriendly and has added to the dif- 
ficulties of the Hawaiian situation. This, we should think, 
would not have needed proof if Mr. Willis had not de- 
manded it. We have the interesting fact reported, as dis- 
graceful as it was imperative, that Mr. Willis refused to 
accept an invitation to participate in the celebration of the 
national independence of Hawaii on the seventeenth of Jan- 
uary. Of all the representatives of foreign Governments the 
one coming from the United States ought to have been the 
happiest to accept such an invitation. But Mr. Willis had 
been ordered to do what he could to overthrow the inde- 
pendent Government and to restore the rule of the Queen. 
He would have been put in a contemptible position before 
the public by accepting an invitation honoring a Govern- 
ment which he had attempted to destroy. We do not 
see how his position in Hawaii can be teuable, nor how a 
self-respecting man can hold it. Under orders from Wash- 
ington he had intrigued with private citizens to overthrow 
the Government. Having obtained their consent he had 
then tried to bulldoze the present Government into resign- 
ing, and had ignominiously failed. Wearisome indeed 
would it have been for him to attend the grand celebration 
and offer ambrosial odors and ambrosial flowers to a Gov- 
ernment which he had tried to overthrow. 


THERE is no parallelism between Admiral Benham’s 
perfectly justifiable conduct in Rio harbor and Minister 
Willis’s intrigue in Honolulu. In Hawaii there was no re- 
bellion and no fighting,only one Government acknowledged 
by all the world. Yet Mr. Willis, under orders from Pres- 
ident Cleveland, entered into a conspiracy with Mrs, 
Dominis, a private person, to overthrow the acknowledged 
Government and seat on her the throne. In Brazil there is 
actual fighting; but the rebels have not been recognized 
by the United States or by any European Government. 
In the eyes of international law they are pirates, liable to 
be hanged if caught by the Brazilian authorities. Accord- 
ingly, when their Admiral Da Gama forbade our merchant 
ships to go to the piers, and threatened to sink them if 
they did, Admiral Benham then steamed right up to the 
rebel vessel when it attempted to carry out its threat, and 
fired a one-pound shot directly at it, as a warning that he 
would sink the vessel if it did not immediately desist. 
This was a great blow to the rebels, and our Govern- 
ment really took part against them. But it was legally 
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and morally justified in doing so, because the rebels have 
not been recognized as belligerents and have no standing 
as yet in international law, and their interference with 
our commerce could not be allowed. In Hawaii, on the 
other hand, there is but one Government, recognized by 
all other Governments, and it was this Government which 
Mr. Willis insolently required to vacate its authority and 
put a monarchy in its place. 


It isa pleasure to receive from the Indian Bureau the 
report of the Indian schools for the last quarter of 1893. 
In the Government boarding schools there is an enroll- 
ment of 6,492, an increase of 785 above the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year; in the day schools 3,105, an 
increase of 636, and in the training schools 4,003, an in- 
erease of 453. This makes a total increase, for the last 
quarter of 1893 over the corresponding quarter of 1892 of 
1,874, which is extremely gratifying. And even more grat- 
ifying is the average attendance, which is increased by 
2,031, and shows an improved administration. So far as 
we can judge the increase is due to the fact that the new 
chools which were in process of construction in 1892 have 
now been opened; such as the Government boarding 
schools at Tomah and Oneida, Wis., Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., Fort Shaw, Mon., and Seger Colony, Okla. The 
improvement in day schools must be chiefly among the 
Sioux Indian, and that in the training schools shows the 
advantage of increasing facilities, new buildings at the 
Chilocco, etc. The contract boarding schools show a de- 
crease of 135 and of day schools a decrease of 85, which 
will be more than accounted for, we should think, by the 
withdrawal of the Congregationalists, who now have no 
contract schools, altho one or two are credited to them. 
The chief point, we imagine, to which the attention of the 
Indian Bureau should now be devoted, is the education 
of the Navajoes, who have 3,000 children, while not more 
than 150 are in school. 


THE Hon. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Slater Fund, in 
an address before the Georgia Legislature, has spoken some 
plain truths about the lynching of Negroes: 

“Such an extreme exigency does not exist at the South, as 
would excuse the illegal proceedings with which the papers are 
too often too full. The race of these criminals has not the posses- 
sion of the Government, and is not charged with any of its 
functions. The white people, the race wronged and outraged, 
are in power, and control the legislative, executive and judicial 
departments. As they are the judges, jurors and executioners 
there is not the remotest possibility of one of these criminals, 
under just operation of law, going unwhipped of justice. A 
mob is a sudden revolution. It is enthroned anarchy. Itis pas- 
sion dominant, regnant. Lawlessness and violence are the 
antipodes of liberty and social order. Obedience to the consti- 
tuted authorities, to law, is of the essence of true freedom, of 
self-control, of civilization, of happiness, of masterful develop- 
ment. There probably is not a neighborhood in the United 
States which would not have summarily arrested and executed, 
without a day’s waiting, the fiend of Paris. But that infliction 
of merited punishment, coupled with vengeance, is not defensi- 
ble, but is fruitful of manifold evils.” 


Dr. Curry then proceeded to say some plain truths on 
Georgia education, flavored, as in Paul’s speeches and 
Cicero’s, with sufficient judicious compliment to make it 
palatable. He told them that Georgia stands near the 
bottom of the list of States in its taxes for public schools, 
and that even so the teachers have to wait for their pay ; 
and he pointed them to Massachusetts and New York: 
“Last year I was reading brief biographical sketches of the 
candidates of the Republican and Democratic parties of Massa- 
chusetts for the various State offices—Governor, Attorney-Gene- 
ral, etc.—and every one of them, with one exception, had been 
trained in the common schools of the State; and, therefore, when 
in office, they would understand what people were talking about 
when they advocated common schools, and would feel, as Emer- 
son said, that if Massachusetts had no beautiful scenery, no 
mountains abounding in minerals, yet she had an inexhaustible 
wealth ir the children of the commonwealth. None of you, per- 
haps, were educated in the public schools!” 
Perhaps not one of the Georgia legislators educated in the 
public schools! That indicates the difference between the 
two sections. 


‘““ALL aboard for the Upper Congo! Passengers for 
Uvana, Lungu, Kimpunzu, Kaishandi and Nsanda, take 
the forward car on the left! First stop Banza Uvana. All 
aboard !”” The train pulls slowly out of Mataddi, the head 
of sea navigation, and the occasional shriek of the whistle 
is heard along the cataracts on the south bank of the great 
Congo River. A few years ago Stanley made his first jour- 
ney painfully and slowly along this route, and afterward, 
at great cost, constructed a highway over the hills and 
across the valleys and water courses. Later still, the Zan- 
zibaris toiled over the course with their back-breaking bur- 
dens. Naw the freight is loaded at Mataddi on platform 
cars and whisked up hill and down dale at a merry pace, 
and the porters, who used to sweat and struggle and stum- 
ble under it, now straggle and idle over it. Leaving 
Mataddi we glide along, stopping here and there on signal 
and for water ; and after we have traversed half the dis- 
tance between the Lower and Upper Congo, the whistle 
blows, the brakes are applied, and Nkenge is announced. 
** All out for Nkenge and the Upper Congo!” The rest of 
the way to Isangila we go by caravan. By and by we shall 
make the whole fifty-two miles by rail, and perhaps we 
shall have a section in the Pullman. Who says the sleep- 
ing Continent is not awaking ? 


-.--Glorious John Sherman, patriot and statesman! 
What would the Senate do without him? Heis the strong 
man of the country onall financial questions ; and when he 
speaks he speaks with authority and everybody listens. 
When no one on the side of the majority would speak a 
word for the Administration, which was trying to save the 
financial credit of the nation, and when Secretary Carlisle’s 
proposed bond issue was being attacked by the Democrats 
and Populists, John Sherman rose in his place in the Sen- 
ate and defended the issue. He showed that the Secretary 
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had.the right under the Resumption Act of 1874 to issue 
bonds to preserve the gold balance. This right, he said, 
had never been impeached. The gold reserve had been in- 
vaded, and it was absolutely necessary that something 
should be done to restore it. It was no time, in his opin- 
ion, for men to be quibbling about the law and raising 
doubts which tended to make it difficult if not impossible 
to negotiate the bonds. The noble stand he took inspired 
faith and courage everywhere, and the Government has 
been able to place its bonds. May he long be spared to 
serve a not ungrateful country ! 


...-Among the reasons why the Northern Presbyterian 
congregations of the South should not be absorbed in the 
Southern Church the Rev. James P. M’Millan, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., gives the following : 

“There isan unwritten, perhaps an unconscious, law in the 
Southern Church that her preachers must be Southern in their 
sentiments. Any pastor here would imperil his standing and 
usefulnessif he should violate that law by vote or voice, or even 
by a whisper. Of course, then, some of our preachers would 
have to leave their congregations, and professors their chairs ; 
and all this would denationalize our branch of the Church and 
leave the Southern branch still more sectional.” 


If there is such an unwritten law in the Southern Church 
requiring conformity to a particular sectional, political 
and social sentiment, it is extremely unfortunate for the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and the reason given by 
Mr. M’Millan is a very weighty one why union should be 
delayed. We observe that the Chicago Interior advises 
delay. 


.... The National Baptist tells of a misleading paragraph 
which found its way into the columns of that paper. A 
certain minister and his wife had both been sick, and the 
report of their recovery was couched in these words: “‘But 
God is good and they are better.”” A similar careless ex- 
pression was uttered in the presence of a distinguished 
secretary of one of our benevolent societies engaged in the 
work in the South. He visited a Negro school under his 
charge and found a revival in progress. He was asked to 
attend a meeting in the evening which was conducted with 
great fervor, he sitting quietly in the rear of the hall. At 
the close of the meeting the pastor said: ‘‘ We have been 
praying to God that he would be present with us. He has 
been better than our prayers and has sent us the best 
friend of the colored people in the South. Dr. ——willnow 
speak to us.”’ 


....The unattached schools for colored people in the 
South, by which we mean those not connected with any 
benevolent Society, such as Hampton, Atlanta and Tuske- 
gee, set agood example to the schools that are supported in 
the way they “‘hustle” for subscriptions and support and 
public recognition. One of the illustrations of this is 
Booker T. Washington’s Tuskegee Negro Conference, 
which will hold its third annual session February 21st. 
The meetings are very helpful to the country farmers and 
teachers who attend, and are talked about all over the 
country. Last year there were nearly eight hundred rep- 
resentatives present, all but a half-dozen of them Negroes, 
and the result has been the building of better homes and 
schoolhouses, and the improvement of the moral life of the 
people. 


...-1t has been called to ourattention that the selections, 
from Catholic newspapers on which Chief Secretary 
Beatty, of the A. P. A., depends, in his article in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to prove the need of the association from the 


‘fact of the dangerous doctrines taught, are taken mostly 


from The Catholic News, of New York. If these extracts 
were an accurate statement of Catholic opinion or doctrine 
there would be a shadow of justification of the work of the 
\A. P. A. But theeditor of that paper is more of a German 
imperialist, so a Catholic correspondent tells us, than an 
American Republican in politics; and hence the paper 
does not truly represent Catholic teaching in any reasona- 
ble degree. Yet it is from such sources that men of the A. 
P. A. stamp gain their apparent right. 


.... The letter of Cardinal Ledochowski upholding Bishop 
Wigger in his refusal to allow Father Corrigan to lease 
his schoolhouse to the Board of Education in Hoboken 
was to be expected. It only upholds the bishop against the 
priest. Rome willever do so except in clear cases of injus- 
tice on the part of the former. Here there was a question 
of authority in a diocesan action. The bishop, of course 
in such a case, always wins; but the principle underlying 
the case is not touched upon. This particular case alone 
was decided. The letter upholds the bishop in this action. 
To him it is reserved to judge in any concrete case on the 
timeliness of a particular action: ‘‘é riservato giudicare 
nei casi concreti sull’ opportunita di certi atti,” as the 
original has it. 


....-The hot debate in the House of Representatives on 
Mr. McCreary’s Hawaiian resolution is not concluded as 
we go to press, and it is of no very great importance in 
view of the Senatorial investigation which bids fair to be 
impartial. The McCreary resolution is based on nothing 
but the Blount report, and condemns Minister Stevens, 
and sings the cuckoo song to the President’s policy. Mr. 
Hitt’s minority resolution condemns the President for de- 
manding that the Provisional Government relinquish dts 
authority and restore the monarchy. We presume the 
Democratic majority will do as foolishly on Hawaii as 
they have on the Wilson bill, and continue to provide 
Republican ammunition for the next Presidential cam- 
paign. 


.... We give our readers the following extracts from a 
letter before us, in regard to the article from our respected 
friend, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, printed in last week’s paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Some Lessons of the Hard Times.” He says: 


I read and re-read the article and cut it out for my scrapbook 
to read again. I shall also buy some copies to send to friends, 
It is by far the best thing I have read for some time. There is 
more sound judgment and common sense contained therein than 
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in many a volume; it is worth repeating and preserving. I can- 
not properly express my appreciation of the same; it is a 
diamond of the purest water, flawless—a perfect gem. I think 
it would be a blessing if all Christian ministers had the cour- 
age to apply the knife to those evils as Dr. Cuyler has. The ar- 
ticle strikes a crushing blow to the imaginary Christian. 


.... With a notable exception of The Examiner, of this 
city, the religious papers which defend the President’s ac- 
tion in reference to Hawaii seem to be representatives of 
the colored churches, which are, for a wonder, in agree- 
ment on this subject with the most rabid Democratic pa- 
pers of the South. For once they are taking their cue 
from those who have not earned the right to be their trust- 
ed advisers. It is curious enough to see both them and 
their white neighbors supporting the rule of a corrupt and 
tyrannical queen because she is colored, or because a Re- 
publican Administration sympathized with her overthrow. 
The best way is to ask the right of a question and not the 
color or the politics of it. 


-... The growing fashion of naming private residences, in 
recognition of which a short list of author’s homes has 
been given in our Literary Notes, calls to mind the story 
told by Kirk Munroe of a witty woman who lived in an 
old-fashioned, quiet New England town. She wrote a 
note,in response to an invitation to tea, dated at ‘“‘ The 
Elms,’ or some such name, newly given by new comers to 
the old homestead they had just acquired, and dated her 
reply from ‘‘The Rhubarbs.” ‘‘For,’” as she said, ‘it 
would never do not to call our place by some distinctive 
name, and there’s more rhubarb than anything else in our 
back yard,” 


, +++-The Rev. Alfred Young, of the Paulist Fathers, is 
quite as extreme in his views, and twice as abusive in his 
expression of them, as the most violent A. P. A. advocate. 
We give him credit, however, for one sound, sensible pass- 
age, in‘his tirade in The Catholic World: 


“We say it boldly, that any political party which ventures to 
drag religion into politics, and to take sides with either Catholics 
or Protestants,except to exert its power at the polls to see that 
both religious bodies are left to enjoy the equal freedom guaran- 
teed them by the Constitution, is doomed.” 


This the American people will make sure. 


....- Representative Wilson attended a dinner of the 
Board of Trade in this City, Saturday night, and made a 
speech. If he expected an ovation over his success in re- 
vising the Tariff he must have been greatly disappointed. 
When the next speaker remarked that there were doubt- 
less some present who did not altogether agree with the 
distinguished guest about the Tariff, there was such a 
storm of cheers and shouts that he could not goon forsome 
minutes, Mr. Wilson gets little sympathy in the metropo- 
lis for his economical views. 


.... We suppose that the place in the New York Board of 
Regents of the University, made vacant by the death of 
Bishop McNierney, will be filled by the election of an- 
other Roman Catholic. If so, there can no better man be 
elected than Father Malone, of Brooklyn. He is an able 
and very intelligent man, thoroughly American and thor- 
oughly in sympathy with our public schools. The diffi- 
culty about his election by the Legislature, we fear, would 
be the opposition of the Corrigan interest, which wants a 
bishop. 


....In one way the South Carolina liquor laws work 
badly. Marion township has been by vote of its citizens 
‘*dry’’ for eleven years, and the majority of them wish it to 
remainso. Buta sufficient number of citizens under the 
law have petitioned for the opening of a dispensary, and it 
has been granted. Inthe larger cities the law is likely to 
work an improvement if it can be executed ; but it is being 
fought by a combination of many of the best and worst 
elements in the State, and already blood has begun to 
flow. 


...-It’s a day after the Fair, to be sure, but we are glad 
to have the appellate court of [Illinois decide that the 
State court that issued an injunction forbidding the 
World’s Fair managers to close the gates on Sunday, had 
no jurisdiction. The injunction was, therefore, null and 
void, and yet it made the Fair a Sunday Fair to the last. 
What a boggle the managers made of the matter ! 


....We are heartily glad that the Senate Quadro-Cen- 
tennial Committee has unanimously decided to recommend 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to reject the St. Gaudens 
World’s Fair Medal unless its design be changed to make 
it somewhat more decent. As to the propriety of this de- 
cision we have no question, and it is not a false nicety 
which objects to that sort of nudity. 


....Bishop J. W. Hood, of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, writes us a brief note cordially approv- 
ing Bishop Newman’s proposed two Parliaments of Re- 
ligions for the year 1900. He believes, hesays, that the time 
has come for the holding of such gatherings and that they 
would do great good in helping to spread tne knowledge of 
the religion of Christ. 


....[t was a mad and crazy scene when three Congress 
clowns seized Mr. Wilson, at the close of his speech in de- 
fense of his Tariff and Income Tax bill, and hoisted him on 
their shoulders and rode him down the aisle to the door. 
It was about of a piece, however, with the intelligence 
which formulated, amended and passed the bill. 


...-At the social meeting of the Presbyterian Union, 
held in this city lately, President Patton, of Princeton 
College, said he regarded football as “‘one of the greatest 
moralizing forces in the college.”” Victory puts a pretty 
rosy color on a pretty black cloud. 


....Mr. George W. Childs illustrates in his career the 
possibilities lying before every wide-awake American boy, 
and the good which men of wealth may do with their 
money. Mr. Rosengarten gives a good sketch of him on 
another page. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN THE BOWERY. 


BY COMMANDER BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


THERE are, perhaps, few buildings better known 
throughout New York State than the hall of the Cooper 
Institute, on account of its use for unsectarian meetings, 
and its forming a rallying ground for political meetings. 
The highest hopes of both high and low officials in the Sal- 
vation Army was, that the building, which seats some 1,900 
people, would be filled during the first few nights of its oc- 
cupation. These hopes were reached, for the flaming post- 
ers which appeared over its entrance, and in different parts 
of the city, attracted the attention of the wearers of broad- 
cloth and fine linen as well as that of the poor and un- 
churched of the lower walks of life. Hence at the opening 
meetings the hall was scarcely large enough to accommo- 
date the crowd. But not only were the highest hopes of 
our officers reached in the opening meetings, but almost 
every Sunday evening since, wet or fine, this well-known 
building has been filled. 

We do not think that the intelligence of the average Sal- 
vation Army officer will any longer be disputed by the 
readers of the Christian press, and unquestionably there is 
considerable tact and common sense displayed by the con- 
verted and organized Bowery crowd that occupies the plat- 
form. But it is not due to the effects of any long-spun, 
carefully prepared and eloquently delivered discourses that 
this mixed throng assembles every Sunday night. No; it 
is rather to see real, old-fashioned Puritan fervor— 
which it commends rather than criticises—that the pro- 
miseuous crowds push their way through the doors of the 
Institute. 

The need of the age is not science, but salvation ; not 
polemics, but apostles ; and one cannot sit long in these 
meetings, listening to the crisp, zealous testimony, and the 
hearty, fiery swell of song—to say nothing of the desper- 
ately earnest prayers of these new recruits in the Divine 
Military School—without the conviction that religion 
should be stripped of its gorgeous ecclesiasticism and cere- 
monious dress, and handed out in plain, Nazarene fashion 
to the multitude. 
~ Perhaps nothing has proved to be a greater source of 
astonishment to intellectual and cultured people who go 
to our meetings from time to time than the relish and 
profit with which they find themselves listening to the 

live testimony and consecrated wit of even the more re- 
cently enrolled soldiers beneath the Army colors. Does 
not this show that, after all, that which should ever be 
held in highest esteem is the untrammeled, unfettered ex- 
pression and outflow of the divine fire, whether it burns in 
the breast of a Presbyterian or a Quaker or a Methodist or 
a Salvationist ? 

One of the Army’s special powers is the fact that it 
never makes heart subservient to brain, but that it rather 
says to all its workers, if the heart is touched by the divine 
iuspiration and the lips are purified with the live coal from 
off the altar, ‘‘ Don’t hesitate for lack of cultured mind, 
but pour out the love and zeal and longings of your soul, 
and the brain will soon be educated thereby.”’ 

Let us glance for a few moments at just a few cases of 
practical result, out of many, achieved through the Cooper 
Union meetings. 

Staff Capt. Pattie Watkins, the officer in charge, tells me 
that there are scores of people—men, especially—who come 
to her meetings at the Cooper Union right along, who al- 
tho unsaved as yet, have reformed to a wonderful degree. 
Many of them have become clean and tidy in their persons 


and dress, and have given up various bad habits, sothat - 


they have much improved in manners as well as in morals. 
One or two Sundays ago a man came out to the penitent 
form in the afternoon. He had in his pocket a revolver 
that he had borrowed for the purpose of shooting himself. 
He had become quite discouraged through being out of 
work for a long time, and, seeing no hope of any improve- 
ment in his circumstances, he had resolved to destroy him- 
self. At the close of the meeting he returned the weapon 
to its owner. Altho he did not get converted he has been 
to several meetings since ; and we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is not in the Potter’s Field, at any rate. 
While speaking about prevention, a few words about one 
of the converts is not out of place. Brother C——is a 
bright young fellow, a native of Long Island City, who 
got mixed up with some sporting characters there. 
Among these he heard that not only could he make more 
money in a criminal life, but that he would have some ad- 
venture and excitement in it as well. He decided, there- 
fore, to join a gang of burglars, and one evening came over 
to the Bowery to meet one of its members for that pur- 
pose. He was five minutes late in reaching the place 
agreed upon, and as it would be some time before he would 
be likely to see any others of the men he sought, he strolled 
down the street. He heard the singing, went in, and felt 
somewhat puzzled at what he saw and heard. One of the 
most pressing convictions he carried away was that the 
leader of the meeting ought to be singing in a theater. 
He went home cursing his ill-luck in having failed in the 
purpose for which he had come to New York. He, how- 
ever, very soon came back again, and after attending a few 
meetings, got converted, and is now a soldier of the corps. 
Fritz was adifferent subject altogether, and altho not 
saved in the Cooper Union, affords a good example of what 
is donethere. About a year ago he came from Germany 
with a sum of money, intending to buy a farm. But he got 
into bad company, and soon lost all he had. With his 
money he lost much of his self-respect, and for weeks he 
never washed himself at all. One of the officers, in speak- 
ing of him, said that in those days, ‘* his face was the same 
color as his hair,’”’ and the latter was all dirty, matted to- 
gether and grimy. At night he would sleep in cellars and 
other places, as he could not even go to the cheap lodging 
houses. He began coming to the meetings, and the janitor 
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of the hall began to take interest in him. Fritz would not : 


accept anything in the way of charity, but was willing to 
do any little thing that he could to earn a nickel or a dime. 
Sometimes after having walked the streets all night he 
would come to the hall in the morning,and the janitor 
would let him sit there for a while, when not infrequently 
he would go to sleep. 

One evening he came to the penitent form and got 

saved. His friend, the janitor, then provided hot water, 
soda, a bath-tu& and a scrubhing-brush, and directed him 
to put these features of civilization to their proper uses. 
He also furnished the man with some old clothes of his 
‘own. The result was of such an astonishing character 
that when the officers came to the meeting that night they 
did not recognize the man. He is still in possession both 
of cleanliness and godliness and earning his living. 

One of the reasons why the said janitor took an interest 
in Fritz was because his own experience has been some- 
what on the same lines. It is not a great many 
years since he held an important position in one of the 
biggest mercantile concerns in the city. Drink became his 
curse. He was such a skillful workman that from inter- 
est, as well as benevolence, his employers went out of 
their way to try to prevent his downfall, but in vain. He 
sunk down to the Bowery lodging house, and on one occa- 
sion sold the coat off his back for drink. Once, too, feel- 
ing in utter despair, he came very near poisoning himself. 
Fortunately, however, he found his way to the drunkard’s 
Savior, and is not only free from the dominion of drtnk 
himself, but is doing his utmost to help those who are 
now what he once was. 

Among other converts brief reference may be made to the 
violinist who lost situation after situation through his 
apparently ungovernable temper. He became so poor that 
he used to gofrom saloon to saloon and play his instru- 
ment for what he could get to eat. He has, since his con- 
version, refused many offers of good money from saloon 
keepers to play for them, but altho ‘“‘out of employment ” 
he prefers poverty and salvation to anything they can 
give him. Then again, there is the man who was an anar- 
chist for fifteen years and who announces from the plat- 
form, for the reassurance of any nervous auditors, that 
‘he doesn’t carry bumbs in his pockets any more.” 
Another man lives down near the Battery within fifty feet 
of achurch. There is a saloon on the other corner, and he 
says that tho he never thought it worth while to go to the 
church he did go to the saloon, and it became his church. 
He now thinks it a joy to walk all the way from his home 
to our Fourth Avenue Hall every night to help in being 
made a blessing to others. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, the burning 
problem which still faces every lover of his country and 
every individual anxious for the moral and social safety 
of the unreached masses,is the bringing of those who sys- 
tematically shun the house and influence of the ordinary 
Church of God to some reformation. If the Salvation 
Army, with its military and up-to-date measures, can 
gather such promiscuous crowds when the highest 
standard of morality, charity and goodness is uplifted, 
then surely the most refined and fastidious can well afford 
to overlook any small details that offend their personal 
tastes. Whether the classes for whom these meetings are 
specially held are lifted from sin and degradation by a 
clergyman or a hallelujah lass matters little, so long as 
the work is done—and done well. 

And on thelast named point there is, thank God, abun- 
dant evidence of the most satisfactory character. 

New YORK City. 


-~ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


It is reported from Rome that Dr. Burtsell, of this 
city, has been refused an audience with the Pope, and not 
only that but denied the privilege of lecturing before the 
Arcadian Society and preaching an Epiphany sermon. 








...eThere was an interesting service held at Albany, 
February 2d, in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the consecration of Bishop Doane. There was a large at- 
tendance of prominent clergymen and members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Williams, of Con- 
necticut, preaching the sermon. 


...eOneof the results of the recent revival work in Prince- 
ton has been the formation of a society among the students 
of the senior class of the Seminary, whose object itis to raise 
volunteers for home mission work and to support weak 
churches at home. Large delegations of students also 
visited Trenton and neighboring towns, last Sunday, and 
addressed the different churches. 


....The American Sabbath Union, the New York Sab- 
bath Committee, and a number of the other Sabbath asso- 
ciations and unions have issued a circular reminding the 
ministers and churches that the first week in April has 
been for several years observed as a season of united prayer 
for the Lord’s Day, and suggesting that as the first of April 
comes on Sunday, special attention be given to that topic 
both in sermons and prayer. 


...-Catholic papers in Germany are complaining that the 
spirit of unbelief is gaining ground in the Catholic gym- 
nasia and other high schoolsin charge of theChurch. Oue 
of their leading journals recently said: 

“ The Catholic college student in Berlin is, as a rule, without 
faith. We do not recollect of a single case where one of these 
young men entered upon the study of theology. Among the 
‘older Catholic boys in Berlin there exists an unchurchly and 
even antichurchly spirit.” 


.... The last official Census of Ireland shows that. there 
are 3,949,788 Catholics and 1,188,696 Protestants in that 
island. Catholics are most numerous in the County of 
Cork and Protestants most numerous in the County of 
Antrim. The Catholics in Cork are to the Protestants as 
ten toone. The Protestants predominate in the counties 
of Armagh, Down, Tyrone, Londonderry and Antrim. A 


. new bookstore are not yet definitely made. 
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little over 76 per cent. of the population is Catholic, 12 per 
cent. belongs to the Church of Ireland, and 9 per cent. to 
the Presbyterians. 


-+eeThe plans for the new auditorium at Northfield are 
completed, and the building itself, it is expected, will be 
finished by June, in time for the summer conferences. 
The hall is one of the largest in the State, outside of Bos- 
ton. The ground floor seats about 1,500 people, and the 
gallery 80). There is a large platform, behind which is a 
choir gallery for 300. The cost when completed will he 
about $60,000, toward which $25,000 are already pledged by 
three persons, and others have indicated their intention to 
contribute toward it. 


.... The American Seamen’s Friend Society has just sent 
out its ten thousandth library. For thirty-five years the 
average has been 285 libraries a year, or eleven for every 
fortnight. These are only the original shipments, and 
counting the reshipments it appears that on an average 
two libraries, either new or old, have been sent out for 
every business day in thirty-five years. The books com- 
prise the writings of the best authors, both secular and re- 
ligious, including Spurgeon, Moody, Havergal, Bonar, 
Hale, Longfellow, Kingsley, Dickens, etc. 


....-The American Tract Society is to tear down its 
building, on the corner of Nassau and Spruce Streets, in 
this city, which it has occupied since 1852, and erect a first- 
class business building, fifteen stories high, and provided 
With the latest improvements for offices. Plans for the 
It will proba- 
bly be removed up town for the next year, and may be kept 
there permanently. It isestimated that the new building 
will cost between $500,000 and $600,000. In any case only a 
small portion of it will be occupied by the Society, the 
greater part being intended for rental. 


....Notall the Southern Presbyterians take kindly to the 
proposed plan in regard to colored evangelization. They 
claim that it practically surrenders fundamental po- 
sitions to the Northern Church, establishes the principle 
of Boards against which the Southern Church has pro- 
tested since 1861, and by placing the Southern churches in 
a minority puts them absolutely at the merey of the 
Northern churches in a matter vital to themselves, and so 
intricate in its social aspects as to require the most careful 
management. One writer suggests that if the colored 
churches are handed ever to the North the white churches 
now connected with the North ought to be handed over to 
South. 


..-The one priest, the Rev. Edward R. Knowles, of 
Worcester, Mass., who has been ordained by Archbishop 
Vilatte, has withdrawn from him and returns to the 
Roman Catholic Church from which he came. Being a 
married map, however, he cannot come back retaining the 
functions of the priesthood, but he has sought from Arch- 
bishop Satolli permission to be received as a layman, with 
a dispensation from ecclesiastical functions. Threeor four 
other priests who are connected with Archbishop Vilatte 
had all been ordained in the Catholic Church, including 
the last chief convert, Father Kolacinski, the Polish priest 
of Detroit, who has received the promise of an episcopate 
from the Archbishop. 


....The consecration of the Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, 
D.D., as Bishop of Vermont, took place in Burlington, 
February 2d. The ceremony in St. Paul’s church was very 
imposing. and only a small part of those who desired to 
witness it were able to gain admittance. The consecrators 
were Bishops Neely, of Maine; Niles, of New Hampshire, 
and Lawrence, of Massachusetts. The Presentors were 
Bishops Grafton, of Fond du Lac, and Coleman, of Dela- 
ware. The attending Presbyters were the Rev. Dr. J. 
Isham Bliss, of the Diocese of Vermont, and the Rev. Dr. 
Lucius Waterman, of the Diocese of New Hampshire. 
The sermon was by Bishop Leighton Coleman, S.T.D., 
of Delaware, from the text: ‘‘Keep that which is com- 
mitted to thy trust,’ 1 Timothy 7:20. In the afternoon 
there was a general reception in the chapel. 


....One of the most interesting of the different missions 
in New York City is that called the Grand Army Mission. 
It was started especially to reach the veterans who were 
preyed upon by saloon men until they, in many cases, lost 
all their pension money as soon as they secured it. The 
records of the mission during the past year show that at 
forty meetings there was an attendance of 1,481, while 359 
men bear witness of Christian life and 171 came foward in 
prayer. In connection with the mission there isan ar- 
rangement by which the pension checks of the veterans 
are cashed free of charge. This mission, like others, is 
feeling the pressure of the hard times. Its president is 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, and among its prominent officers 
are Gen. A. S. Webb, Gen. O. O. Howard, Col. Henry H. 
Hadley, General Wager Swayne and others. 


....-The Young Men’s Christian Association of the city 
of New York, at its forty-first anniversary reported a mem- 
bership of 7,584, 400 larger than ever before. In the em- 
ployment 3,906 were provided with employment. Fifty- 
nine educational classes in eighteen lines of study have 
been conducted for 1,839 different young men. Of tie pub- 
lications on file a large number is sent each week to differ- 
ent army p2sts and naval stations. The total attendance 
at meetings and of visitors to the rooms aggregated 1,783,- 
825, or a daiiy average for the year of 4,887. The total of 
nearly half & million young men are within reach of the 
association’s influence every week-day in the year. 
Encouraging reports were presented from the students’ 
branch, the German and French branches, the railroad 
branches and others. 


... In October last, two or three months before hisdeath, 
Father Michael Corrigan, of Hoboken, appealed to the Pope 
to allow him to transfer his parochial school to the care of 
the Hoboken School Board. He stated that the parish was 
overburdened with debt, and could not,without very great 
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sacrifice, carry on the school ; and he had reason to believe 
that the School Board would take it and conduct it and 
would allow the use of the schoolroom for the religious 
training of the children after school hours. He inclosed 
with his letter a communication from Archbishop Satolli 
expressing the hope that Bishop Wigger would all..w the 
change to be made. An answer has just arrived from Rome 
addressed to Bishop Wigger which expresses approval of 
his attitude toward the parochial schcol, praises him for 
the zeal he has manifested, and assures him that the Sacred 
Congregation regards favorably his refusal to allow the 
school to be thus transferred. 


....The death of the Rev. Thomas K. Fessenden, at 
Farmington, Conn., at the age of eighty-one, removes 
from the benevolent work of the Church one of its most 
efficient supports. Mr. Fessenden served as pastor of dif- 
ferent churches for several years, but of late has made his 
residence at Farmington, from which place he has gone 
over the country, always engaged in efforts for strenathen- 
ing the work of the churches. One of his enterprises was 
the establishment of girls’ reformatory schools. For this 
he raised over $200,000, and thus started institutions which 
have been very successful. In 1870 he became financial 
agent of Hampton Institute, under General Armstrong, 
and carried the same energy and~Success into that 
work. It was through his influence, also, that Mr. C. P. 
Huntington gave $10,000 for the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary at Oakland, which secured the professorship of homi- 
letics in that institution. His sympathies were broad, his. 
efficiency great ; and he will be missed by many, 


....The Day of Prayer at colleges was observed at 
Lafayette College with the usual services. Addresses 
were given by Dr. W. H. Roberts and Professor Chalmers 
Martin, of Princeton. The religious statistics of the col- 
lege show that more than seventy-six per cent. of the un- 
dergraduates of the college are members of the Church. 
Thirty-seven per cent. of the students in the classical 
course are candidates for the ministry. In Berea College 
about three-fourths of the students are professing Chris- 
tians, and the spirit which ruled in Amherst and Oberlin 
forty years agois the moving spirit of the present time in 
the Kentucky college. The Day of Prayer exercises were 
observed as usual, with much solemnity. In the Tougalou 
University there has been throughout the past month a 
very decided religious influence. Special meetings held 
during and following the Week of Prayer were character- 
ized by great interest and solemnity, and twelve or fifteen 
of the students have professed conversion. The whole 
school year has shown an excellent spirit and much earnest 
study with gratifying results, the attendance being larger 
even than last year notwithstanding the hard times. 
The Biblical department has had seven young men in its 
membership and the evening class for preachers in the 
vicinity has been maintained as before. 


....The fourth week of the Brooklyn revival services 
showed no diminution of interest, and the fifth week has 
opened with even more of earnestness on the part of the 
workers, if that is possible. The Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Dr. Gregg, pastor, the Hanson Place 
Baptist, the Rev. A. C. Dixon, pastor, and Association 
Hall have continued to be the most prominent centers for 
the meetings; but other churches have joined heartily in 
the work, and the labors of the attendant pastors and evan- 
gelists have been lightened by the presence and assistance 
of others from outside of Brooklyn, especially at York 
Street and Hanson Place Methodist churches. Some of the 
most interesting incidents have been connected with the 
reading of requests for prayers, many of which were an_ 
swered during the meetings in a most forcible manner, . 
Among the different topics dwelt upon by the speakers, 
intemperance had a very prominent place. Some very 
earnest and pungent pleas were made for the putting away 
of all possible temptation to the use of alcohol, especially 
in cooking, that those who were liable to yield to the- 
temptation might not be overcome through apparently 
innocent means. It is as yet impossible to judge accu- 
rately of the results, but each pastor tells of additions to 
his own flock. Seven churches have reported over two 
hundred conversions. Mr. Moody was to be at. Association 
Hall February 6th. On every hand there is rejoicing at the 
good work begun and so successfully being carried on. 


..-.President W. R. Harper, of the Chicago University, 
recently delivered a series of lectures in the University 
Extension coursein Chicago. The lectures had to do with 
Creation, the institution of the Sabbath, the origin of 
man, Paradise and the first sin, and Cainite civilization. 
The accounts of creation, of the fall of man and other im- 
portant eventsin Genesis, Dr. Harper speaks of as ‘‘stories.”’ 
In calling them stories he explains that he does not thereby 
intend to impeach their historical character. It is their 
form of style and coloring which suggest the term he uses. 
The stories of Genesis, he says, are evidently a compila- 
tion. The variations in style, the repetitions, the omis- 
sions in one form of events that are given in another, indi- 
cate that different original material has been used ane 
wrought into a single narrative. He characterizes the 
acccunt of creation not as unscientific, but non-scientific. 
The facts which Genesis gives us are strikingly consistent 
with those which researches of science have disclosed. 
The account of ‘creation is imperfect in some details, as, 
for instance, the first appearance of light and the creation 
of birds; yet the general order is such as science accepts. 
The use of the word day, he says, is to be understood as an 
adjustment in the form of the story to the necessities of the 
case, in view of the imperfect understanding of those to 
whom it was given. 1t does not mean a vast geological period 
nor that the universe was created in six literal days; it 
must be taken as au example of the human element 
in describing events which as such are divinely 
revealed. Dr. Harper, however, has no doubt that the 
writer understood ‘day’ to be a period of twenty-four 
hours. What Genesis really teaches is that man exists as 
a creation of God, that he received a nature superior to 
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that of all other animals, that he is in the image of God in 
his spiritual nature. What portion of the narrative is to 
be taken literally it is difficult to say. The account is not 
an allegory nor a myth nor a mere legend or tradition ; it 
is an historical fact revealed by God to the first men and 
preserved in the primitive style of narration characteristic 
of the age in which it was written. Hesays the Eden story 
was intended to make known the fact that evil in the 
world had its origin in disobedience to the divine com- 
mand. The account is historical, but, as in other cases, is 
given in the narrative form. While it is so referred to in 
the New Testament that we must accept it as describing 
a real event, still it is not to be read or understood in 
the method of bald literalism. Man fell into sin by yield- 
ing to temptation, and thus forfeited that which had been 
originally provided for him, and brought not only upon 
himself but upon his posterity the curse of evil in its vari- 
ous forms. He failed under the trial to which his Creator 
subjected him. The description of the Garden is to be held 
as ideal, grounded in tradition, but not to be taken as geo- 
graphically correct. The narrative has in this connection 
an historical basis, but makes a free use of symbols in set- 
ting forth the historical facts of the first sin and its conse- 
quences. This course of lectures by Dr. Harper excited a 
great degree of interest. This summary is made from a 
careful review given in the Standard, of Chicago. 


....Professor Nippold, of Jena, the well-known authority 
ou modern Church history and who has among other things 
also published a history of the Church in America, has 
thrown a bomb into the theological and ecclesiastical circles 
of Germany bya volume entitled ‘“‘ Die Theologische Einzel- 
schuleim Verhiiltniss zur Evangelischen Kirche,‘‘of which 
the first half dealing with the principles came out abouta 
year ago, and the second half, dealing with persons and prac- 
tices, has only recently left the press. This part is oue of 
the boldest challenges ever issued by a theologian, the lead- 
ing charge being that the younger Ritschl school by 
hook or crook is at work capturing the theological ‘facul- 
ties of the universities. The conservative and confessional 
schools, especially as represented by such first-class 
authorities as Luthardt, of Leipzig, Frank, of Erlangen, 
Dieckhoff, of Rostock, have long since declared against the 
new school, which has been absorbing the majority of the 
talented young theologians of Germany and has secured 
representation in all but three or four theological facul- 
ties in the couatry. Nippold now protests against the 
principles and practices of a school in the name of liberal 
theology, the special occasion of the attack being the selec- 
tion of a“ Ritschlianer,”’ Dr. Wendt, formerly of Heidel- 
berg, to fill the chair made vacant by the death of Lipsius, 
the leading dogmatician of the old liberal school. 
Nippold presents documentary evidences that in the case 
of the Giessen faculty aud elsewhere, a reorganization 
in favor of Ritschl men was secured by machinations 
and trickery. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, an old opponent of 
Ritsch]l, has in the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung of 
Berlin, published his full approval of Nippold’s charges, so 
that the Giessen faculty has felt compelled to issue a denial 
in the Chronik der Christlichen Welt. Nippold claims 
that the plans are all prepared to capture the chairs of 
Luthardt and Frank, the successor intended for the former 
being Herrmann, of Marburg, the chief dogmatician of 
the school. Theological and university Germany, from 
one end to another, is deeply agitated over the discussion, 
in which not men so much as principles and measures are 
involved. The Ritschl is the anti-metapbysical school, 
which denies the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as 
factsand dogmas and objective realities, while claiming 
to retain the worth and value for Christian faith, and also 
claims to be the true interpreter of Luther and the 
princidles—of the Reformation. The brightest minds in 
the university and literary circles or theological circles 
are doubtless in this camp, beiog attracted by the tenets 
that enable them to hold the most destructive theories of 
the Scriptures and the origin of Christianity, and yet be- 
ing firm in a faith founded on personal Christian con- 
sciousness and experience. To this school belong also 
Harnack, the leading Church historian, and Kaftan, the 
successor of Dorner, in Berlin. It was in this camp that 
the great Apostles’ Creed controversy originated a twelve- 
month or more ago. Nippold and others of the old Jena 
liberal school have long since smarted under the sneers 
and contempt of Ritsch] and his followers, and his open 
challenge will now, doubtless, lead to a widespread discus- 
sion of fundamental principles of Christianity and Prot- 
estantism of Germany. The leading organ of the Ritschl 
school is the Christliche Welt, a splendidly edited weekly 
in charge of Dr. Rade, of Frankfort, but published in 
Leipzig. 
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** How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle!” 
If this could be said of Saul, after God had departed from 
him, how much more can it be said of Dr. Nevius, whe, 
filled with God’s presence, has fallen inthe midst of battle, 
after more than forty years of loyal service under the 
standard of his King. 

Three years ago, before Dr. Nevius went home for his 
furlough, he said to one of his Chivese friends: ‘‘ It may be 
God’s will for me to die in America; butI hope not. [ 
wish to die in China and be laid to rest here where so many 
of the Chinese for whom I have labored are resting, and 
with whom I shall arise at the last day.” God has granted 
his wish. 

For a day or two before his death, Dr. Nevius had not 
been feeling as well as usual; his heart beat quickly and 
with little strength, and, altho he performed his usual 
duties, he was persuaded to send for Dr. Douthwaite the 
morning of October 19th. About ten o’clock the doctor 
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arrived, and Dr. Nevius met him a‘ the gate; on coming 
into the house together, Dr. Douthwaite asked him to lie 
down, but Dr. Nevius said: “‘Oh no, we will go upstairs 
soon” (Mrs. Nevius was very ill at the time) ; and they sat 
down in the study. 

After a very little conversation, Dr. Nevius put his hand 
on his desk covered with books used in pis Bible transla- 
tion work, smiled, and was about to syehk when his head 
fell forward, and his next words were spoken to his 
Savior; for his heart stopped suddenly, causing instant 
death. 

At three o’clock the next afternoon, his body was carried 
to the Chinese chapel, where services were conducted in 
Chinese by Dr. Corbett and Dr. Douthwaite. After the 
service, his many Chinese friends came up to Jook for the 
last time on the beloved face, peaceful and lovely in all the 
majesty of a Christian death. From the chapel, he was 
carried by Chinese students, servants and friends, who 
vied with each other for the last task left for them to show 
their love, to the foreign cemetery where many friends 
were gathered. As we followed the coffin, which was 
covered with the American flag and beautiful flowers, we 
passed the Chinese pauper’s graveyard, where a woman 
was wailing at a new-made grave. How different from her 
mourning, without hope and in utter darkness, is ours. 

The Church of England service was read at the grave by 
Bishop Scott and Mr. Greenwood, after which Dr. Corbett 
made some beautiful and appropriate remarks about his 
lifelong friend and co-worker in China, and pronounced 
the benediction. On the following Sunday a memorial 
service was conducted, in which both foreign and Chinese 
friends took part, bearing testimony to his noble life and 
work. 

His zeal in preaching the Gospel, his long and arduous 
journeys in the interior of China, for;many years spending 
about half the year in the country, twice having passed 
the whole winter away from home, surrounded by Chinese 
only; his marked talents in teaching and exegesis ; his 
many books written in both Chinese and English; his 
scholarly and valuable help iu translating the Scriptures 
into Chinese; his self-denying famine work ; his kindness 
to the poor and suffering and sick among both foreigners 
and natives; his care for the temporal as well as spiritual 
welfare of the Chinese, illustrated in his successful effort 
to introduce foreign fruits into this province; his courte- 
ous and wise counsel to younger men; his genial, kindly 
hospitality ; his love for God and his fellow-men, were all 
spoken of with great feeling. 

We would unite with one of the Chinese teachers in say- 
ing: “In our Shock and sorrow at this sudden death, shall 
we say that our honored teacher, our beloved friend, was 
snatched from us by force? Nay, rather let us say, ‘ His 
work was finished on earth, and God called him to his 
heavenly home to enter into his joy and rest.’ ” 

CHEFU, CHINA. 








Diblical Research. 


TEL-EL-AMARNA AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
If. 





BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 





I have spoken of the lack of digestive order so conspicu- 
ous in the Pentateuchal sections. I may add a remark on 
the abruptness often manifested in their sequence, even 
where the true order seems to be preserved. The loss of a 
single tablet in rough traveling, or the chipping off a line 

. at the edge most exposed to collision, would probably bea 
not unfrequent accident, and would cause a lacuna in the 
series wherever it occurred. 

I will apply the same hypothesis to one more of these 
earlier chapters. Take Gey. 14. It is allowed to possess a 
remarkable and perbaps unique character, and seems to 
stand apart from what precedes and follows it. It records 
the victory of ‘Abram the Hebrew,” and his Amorite 
allies, and his subsequent meeting with those who sympa- 
thized with his cause and congratulated his triumph. 
From some one of these, and not from the worsted party, 
the record may be presumed to have proceeded. But the 
Aworite allies have quite a minor part assigned to them, 
and among the cougratulators the King of Sodom does 
not occupy a prominent place or make in it a very digni- 
ed figure. Thus the question of source seems to lie be- 
tween Abram and Melchizedek. Somethink that the case 
is at once decided against Abram being the source, by the 
phrase ‘“‘ Abram the Hebrew.’ But this seems a hasty 
conclusion. In a narrative which turns wholly on the 
achievements of a number of potentates, each one of 
whom has his tribal or local distinction assigned, can there 
be any reason why Abram should not introduce his own ? 
If so, by what designation could he so well have described 
himself as by ‘‘the Hebrew’’? Further, taking the word 
as not yet becomea racial pame, but in its earlier sense 
of ‘‘the immigrant,” it exactly fits the surroundings. All 
the other princes are extern invaders, or else of native 
races. ; 

Abram does not wish to class himself with either, and 
the designation which he thus assumes not only suits the 
circumstances, but seems to recognize his divine call from 
a home beyond the River, and thus to draw a line between 
himself and the rest. Melchizedek is described with his 
full titles ; on Abram no title of superior rank is bestowed. 
Some may think this a token in favor of Melchizedek’s 
authorship ; but if modesty is recognized as a handmaid of 
faith, it will incline us to the opposite view. More de- 
cisive still in favor of the same is the preciseness with 
which is given the number of Abram’s followers, and the 
specific terms in which they are described (v. 14), on the 
Hebrew connotation of which it is needless to enlarge. 
But the important point is that in either case, a tablet or 
tablets would suit it better, as far as we know at present, 
than any other form of original muniment, Abram had 
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been in Egypt, and among the train which followed his 
return thence were slaves of either sex (12: 16). Ifhe was 
impressed, as we must suppose, by its high standard of 
culture; especially as shown in monument and record, it is 
highly natural that among these slaves should have been 
some who had learned the simplest and readiest form of 
recording events, which was, we know, practiced exten- 
sively in Egypt some few centuries later as the very tab- 
lets of Tel-el-Amarna prove. On the other hand, if Mel- 
chizedek were the author, among those very tablets is one 
‘from a priest-king in Yuru-salim, apparently a successor 
of his, to the reigning Pharaoh. Thus the external proba- 
bilities in either case point to the same conclusion. 

Let us look next at the internal evidence. The whole 
fills 24 of our verse-divisions, or 6 sections of 4 verses each. 
But among these quatrains the second and fourth are 
rather longer than the first and third ; while both the re- 
maining, or fifth and sixth, quatrains are again short, and 
each of nearly equal length to the other. The first 
quatrain, im 53 words, makes 5% lines in our printed He- 
brew ; the next quatrain, in 62 words, 7 lines ; the third, in 
53 words, 53{ lines; and the fourth, in 61 words, 6}¢ lines. 
Thus, if we suppose a brick with two of its opposite faces 
having to the “ther two the proportion of about 62: 53, or 
nearly 7:6, it would receive all these 4 quatrains, or vv. 
1-16, on its respective faces; while the two ends might 
easily accommodate vv. 17-24, of which the former, in 50 
words, fills 5 lines, and the other, in 57 words, 5!¢ lines. 
The chapter seems to bear in its proper names a trace of 
transliteration from a foreign medium, and in the addition 
explaining the city name Bela’, ‘‘the same is Zoar,” a 
symptom of a later redaction. But neither of these facts 
has any important effect on the result arrived at. And as 
the whole, with the single exception of this last gloss, if 
such it be, has the air of a nearly contemporaneous record, 


the hypothesis that it also existed first in the tablet form, ° 


and possibly, altho in the Hebrew language, yet in the 
Babylonian script, with which the discovery of Tel-el- 
Amarna has familiarized Oriental scholars, seems at any 
rate to be well adapted to the existing extent of our 
knowledge. 

In this latter passage there occurs only one number, that 
of Abram’s followers, viz., 318. The former (Gen. 5) is full 
, of them; but as the conversion of numbers written into 
numbers symbolized by letters or the like would about 
balance each other’s differences in the two sections, they 
need not disturb our calculations. It should be added that 
Gen. 5 is given to P (‘ Priest’s Code”) by the critics, 
except v. 29 (Lamech’s words touching the name ‘‘ Noah”’). 
If v. 29 be dropped therefore (on which we should read 
“Noah ” for ‘a son” at the end of v. 28', it will reduce the 
proportlon from one of 20: 16 to one of 20: 15, or 4:3; but 
the principle of linear symmetry will not be disturbed. 

I will only add one more remark on the supposed gloss 
‘Bela’, the same is Zoar.”’ If a gloss, it is later than the 
text which it explains, and cannot affect the question of 
that text’s antiquity. This is important to be kept in 
view throughout the whole of our study of the Pentateuch, 
and extends far wider than any question relating to such 
obvious glosses, It seems to me that a wide school of 
critics seem to look out for the latest of such redactional 
signs, and to judge the antiquity of the text by the stand- 
ard thence derived. If we bear in mind the individual 
character of each separate section—say of the Pentateuch 
—which the hypothesis of a clay tablet genesis of its ma- 
terial suggests, we shall be better a ble to guard against 
thiserror. Theincorporation of such tablet-records, the 
primitive units, into connected narrative-sections, and 
these again into larger wholes, such as we call “ bocks”’ of 
the Old Testament, was probably a work of ages. Each 
such book has a long redactional history, and instead of 
being as late as the latest, is in its elements older than the 
earliest of the signs from which its date is deducible. 

Would any one reckon the antiquity of an old and often- 
mended pair of boots by the last stitches which the cob- 
blerhad putin? Or, totake amore dignified illustration, 
would any one judge the date of Westminster Abbey by 
the latest added window in the modern style ? 

ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 








Charities. 


In establishing this department it is the wish of the 
editors to make it as complete a record as possible of the 
benevolences of this country. It is not our plan to 
record the regular donations to organized societies so 
much as legacies for charitable and benevolent objects 
and special gifts, whether for charity, education or gen- 
eral Christian work. The friends of THE INDEPENDENT 
will confer a favor if they will assist us by keeping us 
thoroughly informed as to any such gifts that they may 
know of. 


...-The will of the late Cornelia C. Thum, of Philadel- 
phia, includes the following bequests: To the trustees of 
the Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, N. J., for the 
education of needy students, $5,000; Methodist Episcopal 
Orphanage, Philadelphia, $500; Trinity Methodist Episco- 
pal Church $500, for the Sunday-school ; Hahnemann Col- 
lege and Hospital, $500; Women’s Homceopathic Hospital 
$300; Women’s Christian Association, $1,000 for ‘‘ The 
Rest,” at Asbury Park; Women’s Home Missionary 
Society, of Arch Street Methodist Episcopal Church, $500 
for the support of Indian missions; St. Matthews Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church Sunday-school $500 in trust for pro- 
curing library books; Dickinson College, at Carlisle, $1,000 
for the education of needy students. 


....Mrs. Charles Brown, Quincy, IIl., by will leaves $300,- 
000 to public charities, and two-thirds of it goes to local 
and State societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. Her nearest relatives are only remembered by four 
legacies of $1,000 each. She leaves $55,000 and her residence 
and furniture to inaugurate and maintain a home for the 
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aged poor in Quincy. There is a bequest of $5,000 to the 
Woodlawn Home for Orphans in Quincy, and $5,000 to the 
Industrial Home for Girls in Evanston, [ll. Other be- 
quests are: $75,000 to the Illinois Humane Society, $45,000 
to the Louisiana State Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, $15,000 to the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $15,000 to the Quin- 
cy Humane Society. 


..--Mrs. Mary E. Schenley, of London, England, who isa 
large landowner in Pittsburg, Penn., has manifested her 
interest in that city in many ways. Among her contribu- 
tions are the magnificent gift of Schenley Park, the ground 
for the newsboys’ home, the site for the new institute for 
the blind in Oakland, the historic old block house at the 
point, $1,000 to the charity fund, and a voluntary reduction 
of rent to all her tenants, which is also a splendid contri- 
bution to the needy during the present hard times. Lately 
she has contributed $10,000 to the fund for the purchase of 
another public park. 


....The late Caroline Clark, of Philadelphia, has lefts 
$12,000 in trust for Ann E. McCartney for life, with re- 
mainder to the Protestant Episcopal City Mission for the 
use of its home for consumptives; also to the City Mission 
her property, No. 1221 North Fifteenth Street; and $12,000 
in trust for Jane M. Hook for life, with remainder to the 
Home for the Homeless. The residue was left to the 
Women’s Branch of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals; it amounted to $3,922.72. 


....The will of the late Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., for- 
merly of the McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
leaves $25,000 to Parsons College, Iowa. 


.... The Board of Managers of the Germantown (Penn.) 
Hospital have received a bequest of $100,000, left by the 
late Mrs. H. Pratt McKean. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 18TH. 
GOD’S JUDGMENT ON SODOM.—GEn. 18: 22-33. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?—Gen. 18: 25. . 

NotTeEes.—We have here adescription of God figured under 
most human conditions, walking and talking as in the 
Garden of Eden, andalso eating. ** Sodom.”’—One of the 
cities of the Plain, or rather Circle, near the Dead Sea. It 
is not generally believed that Sodom and the other four 
cities of the Plain occupied the very deep portion of the 
Dead Sea, but were rather on its banks; altho some have 
imagined they saw remains of them under the water in 
the shallow part. But the depression of the Jordan Valley 
is much older, geologically, than the human period, 
and was once all full of water, covering all the Jordan 
Valley, and the Dead Sea, thirteen hundred feet 
below the Ocean. The water has gradually dried up, 
and the salt in it been washed down and condensed in the 
Dead Sea. About the Dead Sea there is much bitumen; 
and some have supposed the destruction of the cities was 
caused by an earthquake, during which the coal oil and 
bitumen that was let loose caught fire, making a terrible 
conflagration. A search into the scientific facts involved 
may have only conjectural results ; and we should study it 
perhaps wholly for its religious contents, for which only 
it was given. “The Judge of all “the earth.’’—Proba- 
bly the thought here is of a God who judges men in the 
next world, and rectifies the mistakes of this world, as 
was held by the Egyptians and Babylonians of the time of 
Abraham. So the Babylonians called the Sun-god the 
Judge of men ; and yet so little is made of the future life 
in the Old Testament that we cannot be really positive. 
—— “The Lord went his way.”-—As a man walks away. 
An Oriental would never think of asking where he went to 
or how he disappeared, nor need we. Simply the inter- 
view ends. 

Instruction.—The story makes a sharp distinction be 
tween the Lord, the great God, altho described humanly, 
and his messengers or angels. The latter are not real 
gods, as in heathen religions. 

God had wanted to tell Abraham what he would do, and 
he now waited for Abraham to solicit his mercy. We have 
here a picture of the fellowship of God with men, very 
different from what any pagan religion could have given. 
They represent the gods as quite human, but human in 
their cruelty and lust, rather than in the kinder elements 
of character. The fact that we have in these stories of 
Genesis the picture of so great and worthy a God is very 
surprising to one who studies the beliefs of the surround- 
ing pagan nations, and is an internal proof of the divine 
revelation which came to the Jews and taught them what 
a good and holy God is—such a God as no other people 
knew. 

Abraham argues with God. Here we have the great les- 
son of boldness of access to God. God presents himself tu 
us also, especially in his Son. He tells us he is a Father, 
that we may love and not fear him. If so we have the 
right to come with boldness to the throne of grace, that 
we may find grace to help us and obtain mercy for others. 

Jesus Christ teaches us this lesson of bold importunity 
in the parables of the importunate widow and the man 
who asked bread of his friend at midnight. So Abraham 
was not only bold, but he was repeatedly and importu- 
nately so. 

We learn the lesson that we may, as it were, argue with 
God in prayer. Abraham presented his reasons. He ap- 
pealed to God’s justice. Just so Moses did when God 
threatened to destroy all the Israelites, and said, ‘‘ The 
Egyptians will hear of it, and what wilt thou do unto thy 
great name?” So we plead the promises of God and the 
redemption of Christ. 

We learn that God is reasonable, not arbitrary, and that 
his sense of justice is like our sense of justice, Some people 
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seem to imagine that right is right because God chooses 
that this or that shall be right, and this or that wrong 
Abraham thought that to treat the righteous as the wicked 
was not arbitrarily but intrinsically wrong, and that duty 
binds God in certain directions just as it does men. 

An equally valuable lesson is the importance of humil- 
ity in approaching God. He is in Heaven and weare on 
earth ; therefore our words should be humble. He is great, 
we feeble; he wise, we ignorant. Every approach of Abra- 
ham to God was with an apology. That is hardly consist- 
ent with our better light through Jesus Christ, but it indi- 
cates the humility of a true believer. 

Such a question as this makes us ask again the question 
of the disciples, ‘‘Lord are there few that be saved ?”’ 
Very few there were in Sodom. But the world isa great 
deal better now. This is the work of Christianity. 

Abraham did not need to apologize and say he would 
not dare to ask again. God is always ready to hear 
prayer. 

Abraham’s desire was not granted. The cities were de- 
-stroyed. Our petitions must be submissive, tho earnest. 
If they are not granted, God has other blessings for us. 
Lot escaped from Sodom. 

The righteous have a preservative effect in the world. 
Christ said : “‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.”” Who knows 
how long ago the world would have been reduced to bar- 
barism by war if it had not been forthe Gospel! of Christ. 
Compare Christendom with paganism. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BROUGHER, J. W., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to Pater- 
son, N.d. 

ELDER, RoBert, Rochester Theo. Sem., called to Westerly, R. I. 

EMMETT, H. H., Conneant, O., resigns. 

HERRICK, A. C., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

LEONARD, D. W., Marlette, Mich., resigns. 

me he E. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Lambert- 
ville, “ 

MOORE, AppiIson, St. Louis, Mo., called to Peoria, Il. 

*MUNGER, W. L., Paw Paw, accepts call to Cassapolis, Mich. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

Ee GEORGE P., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Bonner, 
Mont. 

ANDERSON, WILBERT L., becomes pastor, Exeter, N. H. 

BREARLEY, WILLIAM H., Pukwana, S. D., accepts call to Glen 
Rock, Wyo. 

BROWN, Henry C., Centralia, Ill., resigns. 

CAMERON, DONALD, Carthage, S. D., resigns. 

FITCH, Lucius R., Ocheyedan, I[a., resigns. 

HARRIS, THoMmAs J., Hinesburg, Vt., resigns. 

HAYNIE, THomas B., Central, called to Clanton, Ala. 

HOWE, O. Raymonp, Killingworth, Conn., resigns. 

LEAVITT, Horace H., inst. January 25th, Broadway ch., Som- 
erville, Mass. 

LEE, FRANK T., Muscatine, Ia., called to Douglas Park ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

LOCKHART, Burton W., inst. January 24th, Franklin Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 


McCREADY, WILLIAM, Hermosa, 8. D., resigns. 

McINTOSH, CHARLES H., Port Chester, N. Y., accepts call to 
Windsor, Wis. ; 

MILLER, RicHarp, Milton, Wis., resigns. 

MILLETT, THomas, Eliot, Me., resigns. 

MOON, Hirao E., Portland, accepts call to West Chester, Ind, 


NICHOLS, Jonn T., Genesee, Idaho, called to Edgewater ch., 
Seattle, Wash. 


RICKER, GeorGE §., First ch., Cheyenne, Wyo., resigns. 
—_* GEORGE 8., Cheyenne, Wyo., called to Watertown, 
8. D. 


ROPER, C. Fremont, West Concord, accepts call to West 
Lebanon, N. 

SCHWIMLEY, W. A., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Penfield, O 

STORM, Jutius E., De Witt and Kilpatrick, Neb., resigns. 

TADE, Ewrna O., Washington, D. C., called toClay, Ia. 

THOMPSON, TaoMaAs, ord. January 9th, Bloomington, Wis. 

WALLACE, Davin, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Hobart and 
Ross, Ind. 

WILD, Levt, Ferrisburg, Vt., called to Appleton, Minn. 

WHEAT, FRANK I., inst. January 25th, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

WHITING. EvsripGeE C., inst. January 23d, Fifth Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

WOODCOCK, Tuomas J., Nora Springs, [a., resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 


ARNHOLT, W. E., inst. recently, Wabash, Ind. 
BUSHNELL, J. E., Hagerstown, called to Boonsboro, Md. 
teas 0g GeorGE A., Utica, N. Y., accepts call to Greenville, 
enn. 
DELO, I. J., Tipton, Ia., resigns. 
HEISLER, W. L., Shoop, Penn., resigns. 
KUNKLEMAN, J. A., Greenville, Penn., accepts call to Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLEN, Perry S., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
BARR, L. W., Bellaire, O., called to Fairmont, W. Va. 
oe 5 H., Phelps, accepts call to Ref. Dutch ch., Roches- 
er, 3 
BORDEN, R. M. L., Golden, called to Aspen, Col. 
BOSSERMAN, Curtis O., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call 
to Harrisburg, Penn. 
—_ LEsTER S., Hastings, Neb., accepts call to Hiawatha, 
an. " 


BROWN, WIturAM Y., inst. February Ist, Naberth, Penn. 

BROWNLEE, E. S., inst. recenuly, Appleton, Wis. 

CARTER, WItLtraAM, McCormick Theo. Sem., called to Seventh 
ch., South Englewood, [li. 

CLARK, E. P., Union City, Penn., called to Alexandria, Penn. 

CRAIGHEAD, Davin E., Tyrone and Dawson, Penn, resigns, 

DAVIS, E. I., Franklin, Ind., accepts call to Marengo, [Il 

DILWORTH, R. B., Astoria, called to Roseburg, Ore. 

DECKER, FRANK H., Manalapan, N. J., accepts call to Provi- 
dence, Ie 

GOSS, CHARLES F., Chicago, [ll., called to Avondale ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

if PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ARNOLD, G. F., called to Media, Penn. 

FITCH, H.L., Franklin, La., resigns. 

GARLAED, THomAs F., Johnstown, accepts call to Coatesville , 

enn. 

LACY, T. J., Middletown, O., accepts call to St. Luke’s ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

MARTIN, Henry B., Easton, called to St. James ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

MURPHY, E.G., Laredo, Tex., accepts cal! to Chillicothe, O. 

PINDAR, C. L., Salem, O., accepts call to Wye Mills, Md. 

WILLIAMS, RicHarp P., Richmond, Va., accepts call to Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 
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Sanitary. 
“MODIFIED” MILK. 





So complicated is modern life becoming, that at an ele- 
gant ladies’ lunch or “ bigh tea,” one fairly needs a guide 
book to teach her the proper use of the numerous imple- 
ments she finds assembled about her plate, to tell her 
which fork to use for which viand, and an old-fashioned 
body is as likely to make a mistake as not. In Boston 
they ask you to eat “educated ’” crackers; and when you 
look as if curious to learn what school the crackers at- 
tended, you learn that it is the eater who has been 
educated up to demanding a wholesome cracker from the 
manufacturer, made from the whole wheat, he having 
been educated too. 

Presently we shall need pocket dictionaries to define the 
novel adjectives that are constantly being attached to 
such simple articles of food as milk, but which when re- 
duced to their lowest terms, as the arithmetics say, repre- 
sent some phase of the bactericidal war, constantly being 
waged against the ubiquitous microbe. 

Here and there we are beginning to see about New York 
City, shops painted a spotless white, within and without, 
and in which everything is cunningly arranged to convey 
an impression of the utmost purity and cleanliness ; and we 
presently learn that they are the repositories of ‘‘ sterilized 
milk” which has been subjected to various heating and gool- 
ing processes that have destroyed every germ, and also that 
here is the larder whence a small army of infants are fed ; 
but in this we have by no means reached the limit of exact 
art applied to natural products, for now milk is changed 
in its composition, so as to be accurateily adapted to the 
youngest and most “‘peculiarly constituted” infant or to the 
most cranky of dyspeptic stomachs, and is ‘‘ made up” in 
each individual case, according to a special prescription, 
and is known as Modified Milk. Experiments with it have 
been conducted ona large scale in one of our hospitals, and 
the success in adapting it to perishing children has been 
remarkable. The modern physician is relying less and less 
on drugs and more on food, and a large section of the 
Academy of Medicine lately held what was called a ‘‘ Milk 
Meeting,” and there an accountof how this adaptation of 
milk is achieved was described; and it seems that if theex- 
pectations are realized a new resource of the greatest value 
is to be added to those we already possess. Of course the 
source of supply of such a food must be near the consumer, 
and, fortunately, thecows best adapted to produce theright 
type of milk are just those that the butter-maker does not 
want ; so animals of a quiet temperament, which produce 
milk on which thecream naturally risesslowly, are selected, 
and are treated on very human-sanitary principles. Their 
stables are washed clean every day, a certain amount of 
cubic space is secured to each ; their bedding:is white sand 
four inches deep, for straw is found to be accompanied by 
a bacterial growth that finds its way into the milk. One 
manufacturer of ‘ gilt-edged’’ butter in Massachusetts 
has been accused of making his milkers part their hair in 
the middle before they begin. These modifying people 
require that the cow and the milker shall be in the state 
of highest attainable cleanliness. Every month a veteri- 
nary surgeon inspects the animals and rejects all which 
are not perfectly healthy. On a farm in Westchester 
County that supplies this milk, milking begins at 4:30 
A.M., the milk being received into specially shaped glass 
jars. These are placed in an ice-and-water mixture for one 
hour, being cooled to 45° F., and an express company 
brings it to the laboratory here, it having been on the cars 
forty minutes. The next step is to separate the cream in 
a centrifugal machine, and of course both elements 
are perfectly fresh. Then to produce milk that shall 
suit different stomachs that are just as “individual” 
as the babies themselves, the modifier has these ingredi- 
ents to work with: 1,acream of known percentage; 2, 
a clean, separated milk without fat; 3, a twenty per cent. 
milk-sugar solution ; 4, distilled water; 5, lime water. He 
mixes them in a really scientific manner, and his results 
have been most gratifying; and‘the public will be glad to 
learn that fresh milk‘of,this sort can be had. 





The exactions of the realistic novel are something amaz. 
ing, and an English lady, Arabella Kenealy, the author of 
**Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” which has reached its fourth 
edition, seems to have met them thoroughly and pluckily. 
To the astonishment and disgust of her friends, who 
thought her wasting her time, she studied medicine and 
took her degree, with no intention of practicing, but solely 
to enable her to the better utilize her literary talent, which 
early productions had assured herself and her friends 
that she possessed. She says: “My time could not possi- 
bly have been better spent; for the study of human nature 
and some of its most suggestive phases the life of a doctor 
is pre-eminently fitted.” 


-...Is it not pitiful to think that the innocent, uncon- 
taminated island of Teneriffe should have the cholera car- 
ried there by an Italian steamer? Such a steamer at- 
tempted to land its passengers in Brazil, but was forbidden 
and turned back about the first of December. Scarcely a 
day passes, even ‘in this midwinter, without its cholera 
item, and perhaps its continuance right along through the 
winter, with its perpetual menace to the whole of Europe 
may rouse “the powers” to a cleansing of its starting 
point—Mecca—that will be effectual. 


.-.-In the little book “ Pensées,” by the Queen of RQ- 
mania, she says: 


“It is better to have a physician for a confessor than a priest. 
You tell the priest that you detest mankind ; he answers, *‘ You 
are not aChristian.’ The physician gives you a dose of rhubarb, 
and you love your fellow-being. You tell the priest that you are 
tired of living. He answers ‘Suicide is a crime.’ The physician 
per, you a stimulant, and immediately you feel life support- 
2 ble." 


THE INDEPENDEN1. 
School and College. 


CORNELL’s new Museum of Classical Archeology, the 
gift of Mr. Henry W. Sage, was dedicated last week. The 
order of exercises included the presentation of the collec- 
tion of casts by Mr. Sage, acceptance of the collection in 
behalf of the university by President Schurman, an ad- 
dress by Prof. A. C. Merriam, of Columbia, and an intro- 
duction to the Museum by Professor Emerson. Professor 
Emerson gave a description of the collection, which con- 
sists of full-sized plaster casts’from notable examples of 
Greek and Roman statuary in bronze and marble. The 
principal groups, distributed in eight sections, illustrate 
Oriental and early Greek sculpture, classical mythology, 
Greek athletics, statuary and architectural sculpture, the 
school of Praxiteles, and later Greek Pompeian and Greco- 
Roman sculpture. The cost of the collection and equip- 
ment is about $20,000. The presentation was made on Mr. 
Sage’s eightieth birthday. To mark this event the trus- 
tees of the university gave to Mr. Sage a silver vase of 
classical form which stands about eighteen inches high. 
The chief figure represents Generosity, with outstretched 
hands, calling attention to the great and noble gifts that 
Mr. Sagehas made. These gifts amount in all to fully 
$1,125,000. 


....Of course when a considerable sum of money is given 
by legacy for benevolent purposes, it is to be expected that 
distant heirs will arise to contest the will; but we are glad 
to know that in the case of Daniel Hand’s will all contests 
have been withdrawn, and some $200,000 or $300,000 is like- 
ly to be received in the course of two or three years, to be 
added to the present “Daniel Hand Fund” controlled by 
the American Missionary Association. The annual income 
of this fund is expended for Negro education ; and the fund 
itself, of course, cannot be used for any purpose, least of 
all for relieving the severe burden of debt under which 
tbe American Missionary Association now rests for the 
first time in many years. The prospective increase of this 
fund, cared for by the Association, should not at all be 
made a reason for neglecting to respond to the special ap- 
peal which has been made for this society—one of the most 
useful organizations in the country as well asthe most 
prominent, working for the evangelization of the Negro, 
the Indian, the Chinaman and the mountain whites in our 
country. 


....The trustees of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
have accepted she resignation of President Webster, pre- 
sented on account of ill-health, and elected as his successor 
Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Albany. Dr. Raymond is a graduate of the 
college, of the class of ’75. He was formerly pastor of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in Plainfield, N. J. He is 
greatly interested in college matters, has an immense 
amount of energy; and it is expected, if he accepts, that he 
will make a successful president. 


...-The Anti-Cigaret Smoking League, started by 
Charles B. Hubbell, of the Board of Education, in the 
grammar schools of this city, is having quite a success; 
and the principals of the schools and the boys themselves 
show great interest in it. The boys pledge themselves 
upon honor not to smoke cigarets before they are twenty- 
one years old. The league is spreading to the public 
schools in other cities. 








Personals. 


--..Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard is planning the erection of a 
church near her country home on the Hudson as a memo- 
rial of her husband. It is to be beautiful in architecture, 
and will be the most costly church edifice ever erected by one 
individual in the United States. Mrs. Shepard makes it a 
point to carry out every enterprise that her husband was 
engaged in in such a way as he would have done had he 
lived. There is no difference in the gifts to different chari- 
ties, no changes have been made in the household or the 
newspaper or in any other thing in which he was interested. 
The old employés and servants of the household remain, 
and in every way Mrs. Shepard’s loyalty to the memory of 
her husband is very touching. 





....Probably the most turbulent class of people in Tur- 
key are the ‘‘softas,”’ or students connected with the 
mosques. Every little while they get up a disturbance, 
posting seditious placards around the city. Asit is im- 
possible to identify the actual culprits, a general decree of 
rustication is issued by the Sultan, by which all studies 
are suspended for a few months, and the students are sent 
off to their homes all over the interior, expenses being paid 
by the Government. This, generally works a cure, life in 
the inland provinces not having for them the attractions 
that they find in the city. 


...-Signor Crispi, the Italian Premier, was for some 
years an exile in England, and it is said has preserved some 
British traits of character, among them that of colcness 
and indifference. His home, in a palace near the famous 


Piazza de Spagna, has beautiful apartments, but they are, 


neither rich nor magnificent. 


.... While other Governments are opening the doors of 
employment to women, Russia has just issued a decree that 
henceforth the services of women as clerks, telegraph oper- 
ators, ticket sellers, etc., on the railroads are to be dis- 
pensed with and the vacaucies filled by men. 


....Of the entire number of English peerages only five 
go back as far as the thirteenth century. Of the 538 tem- 
poral peers 350 have been created during the present cen- 
tury, 126 during the past century, and only 62 trace their 
titles beyond the year 1700. 


...M. Raynal, the new Minister of the Interior in the 
Casimir-Perier Cabinet at Paris, is the first Hebrew to hold 
an important Cabinet rank in France. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol ived. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





THE NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY.* 


THE Standard Dictionary was first heard of about 
four years ago as a modest scheme of ‘Dr. Funk’s to re- 
construct the ‘‘ Webster” of 1859. His views widened 
rapidly and settled down into the large and enterprising 
plan which, after two or three years more of systematic 
and industrious work, has ripened into the imposing vol- 
ume before us, with the second, which is to complete the 
Dictionary, nearly ready for publication. 

From the time the plan was brought to its full and 
systematic development, the work has been pushed with 
great energy. No expense and no pains have been 
spared. Collaboration has been carried to the utmost 
limits. Committees of consultation and reference have 
been formed and kept at work for every possible sub-de- 
partment. Every American scholar who was known to 
possess special knowledge or ability of a kind likely to be 
useful in such a dictionary, was to be taken into the col- 
laboration, and the final result was to come forth the 
joint product of the linguistic learning and lexical echol- 
arship of the age. 

The result of the application of all this business energy 
and enterprise in the development of the Dictionary has 
brought with it many advantages and resulted in certain 
gains which, when charged to the credit of the work as a 
whole, show it to be one of high utility and incertain 
important respects superior to any of the other great 
works of popular Englishlexicography. The immense 
and vigorous collaboration employed, and on which the 
rapid and successful completion of the plan depended, 
could not have been carried on as it has been without 
very unusual business administration and a large amount 
of capital. The swift pace set for the work and at which 
it has been pushed has developed enthusiasm among all - 
parties engaged, and warmed them up with an ambition 
to make their work the standard in merit as well as in 
name. Two hundred and forty-seven persons are said 
to have been actively engaged in the editorial work 
proper in the office and out of it, without counting the 
four or five hundred more who have been employed to 
read for the illustrative quotations, and the other hun- 
dreds who have rendered important service in defining 
and spelling words and deciding their pronunciation. 

Whether all this learned and enterprising labor has 
been turned to the best account is a question to be de- 
cided only by the examination of the work itself. The 
vocabulary, to begin with, is extraordinarily full. The 
publishers give this as the comparative result based on 
actual count: ‘‘ Webster” (International), 125,000; 
‘*Century” (six volumes), 225,000, Standard nearly 
300,000. Considerable allowance must be made for very 
obvious compounds which swell the Standard’s vocabu- 
lary without adding a really distinct word to the list. 
The editors make a point of it in their favor that the 
vocabulary is composed of living words. We note, 
however, especially among these compounds, many 
crosses (+) to indicate obsolete words. In the long list 
of about 225 compounds of in, we note 61 so marked, 
These compounds may have utility enough to vindicate 
the great development they have received in this Dic- 
tionary, but every such compound should hardly be 
counted as anew word. The arrangement for exhibit- 
ing them is neat, compact, saves space, and is a feature 
of the Dictionary which is carried out with great freedom 
and in a systematic manner; but a good dealof it goes for 
nothing, and the vocabulary is otherwise not above the 
suspicion of padding. Still, a large hospitality in this mat- 
ter may be a good fault, and much may be said for the 
rule the editors seem to have followed of giving a word 
the benefit of the doubt. Many of the new words are 
technical rather than colloquial, having come from 
the recent extension of the arts and sciences, a depart- 
ment of knowledge as to which lexical aid is much in 
request among ordinary readers. The Standard starts, 
on the whole, witha strong point to its credit in the 
range and fullness of its vocabulary. 

As to the spelling and pronunciation of words, if Pro- 
fessor March has not been able to do all in his own way, 
and many conservative people will be glad that he has 
not, he has at least put the work as far forward in the 
way of reform as was prudent to attempt.. Substantially 
the spellings in the Standard Dictionary the ‘‘Century” 
and the ‘‘International” are the same with this differ - 
ence, that the reformed phonetic spelling of the 3,500 
words published by the Philological Societies of England 
and the United States is printed with each in the proper 
place in this vocabulary as well as in the form preferred 





* A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE UPON 
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by the editors. This has led toa very considerable dupli- 
cation, of the same word, and requires a considerable de- 
duction from the sum-total given for the whole vocabu- 
lary. We have, for example, in one place catalogue, 
above, abuse, cough, and in another catalog, abuv, abuze, 
cof, with ‘Phil. Soc.” printed after them to indi- 
cate whence they come. Some other words not 
included in the Philological Societies’ reformed list, 
as capable, inalienable, are printed with a parenthesis 
before the final e, ascapabl (e, inalienable, to indicate 
that they should be included in the list. The variant 
spellings which rest on good authority are printed, 
as in the “International” and ‘‘Century,” with 
preference for the form first given, Between the 
variant spellings thus incorporated into the vocabu- 
lary and the 3,500 reformed spellings of the ‘ Phil. 
Soc.,” and the further extensions of those reforms sug- 
gested by the editors, it would seem that the Standard 
spellings are placed on a broad and comprehensive basis. 

Unusual pains have been taken with dialectic forms, 
and the attempt is made to collect them from England, 
Scotland, Australia, Anglo-India and elsewhere. Scotch 
forms and English dialect have apparently received the 
most thorough attention, the Rev. William Wye Smith 
having been in charge of this department. The others 
we have not examined closely enough to speak of them. 
The Scotch work is good. There are local peculiarities, 
such as the Aberdeen dialect presents, which do not 
come within the range of an English Dictionary ; but the 
general rule should be to accept as classic all Scotch 
words found in Scott, Burns, and the Noctes Ambrosiane. 
Some of these words do not appear at all in the Stand- 
ard ; and we find a few others spelled wrong or defined 
wrong. Among the omissions we note adle, putrid 
water (McKay spells aidle); alake, used by Burns for 
alack ; akwart, awkward; anither, another ; aqueesh, 
between; athol-brose, whisky with honey; athout, 
athwart; auld-farrant, prudent ; ba’, ball. In the other 
class, aiver means, in Burns, an old horse, not a draught- 
horse ; bap is a small wheaten cake or roll for breakfast, 
rather than a ‘thick leavened cake”; baudrons is a pet 
name for a cat, rather than a ‘ puss or grimalkin”; 
brochan is oatmeal gruel, not ‘‘ porridge”; dow is not 
Scotch for dove, but doo; douce, means gentle, courteous, 
more often than “sober, sedate”; crowdy should be 
spelled crowdie, eery should be spelled eerie, as in 
Burns: 

“In mirkest glen at midnight hour 
I'd rove and ne’er be eerie 0.” 

The syllabication of the words has been done well and 
neatly, but the pains taken with the phonetic pronuncia- 
tion is of the highest merit and utility. For this pur- 
pose the scheme laid down by the English and American 
philological societies has been employed as the most sim- 
ple and adequate system of phonic expression yet de- 
vised. It denotes with distinct and systematic signs all 
possible articulate tones. The labor of applying it to 
the entire vocabulary has been very great, especially un- 
der a system not operated by one sole, responsible auto- 
crat, but which contemplated the submission of every 
debatable example to a committee of experts. The 
phonic value and quality of every important vowel in all 
important words had to be tested, sometimes more than 
once, and by many persons. The result is a great step 
forward in the accurate and adequate expression of the 
tones of English articulate speech; tho we may not al- 
ways be satisfied that the tone given is the true one. It 
is much that it is expressed by a system which conveys 
the one absolutely accurate and unvarying impression of 
what tone is intended. 

The only criticism we care to make on this part of the 
Dictionary is the query rather than criticism whether the 
sign for the short e, ‘‘inclining to the obscure w” rather 
than to the short and obscure i, has not been applied toa 
whole class of syllables which should have the sound of 
the pure é, such as all words ending in ment—atonement, 
for example. This sound is given correctly in such 
words as end or empty, and in the first syllable of senti- 
ment. The common vernacular sounds the é of the last 
syllable like an obscure i and loses its phonic beauty in 
vulgarity. This objectionable tone seems to be the one 
laid down in the Standard Dictionary, and not only for 
é. The same vulgar tone is prescribed for d, as, for ex- 
ample, in the word centenary, where the true sound of 
obscure é tending toward iis given for the second sylla- 
ble, but for the & is prescribed the sound of é “ inclining 
toward w.” We fear that this inclination of 4 and é to % 
sacrifices both of these vowels to vulgarity. 

So far as we know, this dictionary is the first to com- 
pound English words on a simple, intelligible and scien- 
tific system. The editor in charge of this department is 
Mr. F. Horace Teall, whose well-known book on the. sub- 
ject made him the pioneer as well as the authority in it. 
The system laid down in his book is carried out in this 
dictionary systematically and with excellent results, tho 
not without leaving still some unmanagable cases as ap- 
parent exceptions. His treatment of the subject is justly 
claimed as a new and important feature of the Dictionary 
and asaforward step in the accurate writing of the 
language. 

The etymologies in this new Dictionary are done by 
Professor March, which is equivalent to saying that they 
are done well, especially as he is understood to have had 
entire direction in this part of the work. We can 
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hardly believe that it was by his choice that the 
etymologies are placed after the definitions. This is, 
however, only an awkwardness and not worth more than 
a mere mention. Professor March has done. his work 
freshly, originally, avoiding sequacious examples, and 
with a brevity which sometimes suggests parsimony. 
By going back to the root word of a series or to the ele- 
ments of a compound the etymological history of each 
word can generally be traced. 

The greatest deviation from the system pursued in the 
other leading English dictionaries is the substitution in 
the arrangement of the definitions of an order of most 
common use for the order which puts first the meaning 
that lies nearest the root of the word, and develops the 
series of definitions in an historical or etymological 
order. 

Such an order as this is by no means a novelty in dic- 
tionary making, tho it has never been carried out before 
in so large a work, nor in a case where an attempt was 
made on so broad a scale to present all the linguistic ele- 
ments of the language. It might answer well enough 
for a pocket speller, a counting-house lexicon, or a dic- 
tionary like Wesley’s, published for people who do not 
care for the niceties and refinements of the language ; 
but where the rich, complex and manifold evolution of 
the words of the language is to be exhibited it is a snare 
and a delusion. It presents no solid, substantial or sci- 
entific order to work on. The order of common use may 
mean one thing here, another thing in England, another 
in California, and yet another in Canada. It changes 
with fashion, with interests. It is always capricious, 
and can never be relied on to give the clue out of which 
the series of different meanings which have grown up 
around all important words is to be developed. In Tur- 
key,where Satan is held to be the author of all inventions, 
Satanic stands for the complimentary word ingenious. 
For the great majority of words one order may be as 
good as another for the definitions. But words which 
have accumulated meanings rich, many and varied 
require to to be developed in some orderly series. They 
are, of course, the most important, most valuable words 
in the language; and to define them on a capricious 
method, like that adopted by Dr. Funk, makes any- 
thing like orderly and signiticant development hopeless. 
Take, for example, an early instance in the volume, the 
verb transitive to abstract. This method makes a mess 
of the definition in the first article by confusing together 
under one head the good and the bad, the honest and dis- 
honest significations of the word. The meaning that 
comes first and lies nearest the root is that of taking 
away. To steal is a sense that lies further on and comes 
by a certain figurative use of it. So, too, the philoso- 
phical sense of abstracting the mind is also later, and 
later still, the chemical sense, to abstract an essence. 
There is no possible way of arranging this series of 
meanings in an intelligible order on a method which 
plumps into the middle of things on the arbitrary as- 
sumption that what the dictionary user is after is there. 
The definition of the verb transitive to conceive illus- 
trates the same difficulty in another way. In this case 
the editor starts with the highly abstraet and developed 
psychological meaning of the word ‘‘ to form an idea, 
mental image, or thought of.” Passing on througha 
series of no less abstract conceptions, without law or 
order, he picks up on the way the simple, fundamental 
definition ‘‘ to be formed in the womb,” with which the 
series should begin. Then he goes on again; but he has 
lost the key and order to his series, so the next meaning 
he gives is ‘‘to express in a particular way.” The whole 
series, a3 finally arranged, stands thus: (1) to form an 
idea or concept of, (2) to cause to spring up in the miud, 
(8) to construct definitely in the mind, (4) to believe or 
suppose, (5) to have formed in the womb, (6) to express 
in a particular way, (7) [archaic] to grasp the meaning 
of, (8) to develop or acquire, (9) toinclude, comprise, (10) 
to perceive by the senses. So far as intelligible develop- 
ment of the word and its meanings goes all this is hope- 
less. But it is a fair example of what this scheme of 
definition makes of the finer and richer words in the lan- 
guage whose meanings develop into a varied and pro- 
gressive series. 

The Standard has been carried further in the ency- 
clopediac direction than the ‘‘ International” Webster 
or the ‘‘Century.” Examples are very numerous, the 
most striking we have found is under the word constel- 
lation, which is defined by a table in three groups of the 
eighty-seven constellations with right ascensions, decli- 
nations, number of stars in each constellation and the 
meridian time of each at9pP.M. The use of illustrative 
diagrams and drawiogs is also carried further than ever 
before in a work of this character, generally with gool 
effect, but sometimes with more eye to picturesque illus- 
tration than to the solid usefulness of the Dictionary. 


Anexample of this is Canova’s three Graces under the 


word grace. The attempt to define complicated machinery 
by illustrative diagrams generally fails, as chronograph, 
theillustration of ingot-rolling under ingot,and others. Per 
contra hay tedder is well illustrated, so also is blast-fur- 
nace ; and noobjection can be raised in this type of ency- 
clopediac dictionary to the use of Longfellow’s house to 
illustrate a colonial dwelling. The chromatic drawings 
of gems are admirable. Those to illustrate decora- 
tions, flags and birds are brilliant examples of chromo- 
lithography. It is notso clear thut this kind of encyclo- 
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pediac dictionary-making works well in such a definition 
as is given to the word atonement, where we find this 
vicious slur on a theology which has been held by many 
who are neither “‘ Universalists nor Unitarians” nor “ of 
the same general school of thought”: ‘‘In the theology 
of Universalists, Unitarians and many others of the 
same general school of thought, atonement signifies the 
act of bringing men to God in contradistinction to the 
idea of reconciling God to men.” 

It is neither desirable in itself nor possible that the 
definitions in such a work as this should display any 
great original variations from those laid down in the 
“International” and the ‘‘Century.” We consider it a 
merit of the new work that it keeps as close as it does to 
the older works, and shows in its definitions as well as 
its spellings, the effect they have had on it—sometimes 
one, sometimes the other, sometimes both. The ‘‘ Inter- 
national” definitions are models of a neatness, brevity 
and accuracy which have been attained in no other dic- 
tionary, and are likely to remain its distinguishing merit. 
The definitions of the Standard suffer much from con- 
fused and unscientific arrangement; but apart from this 
they are often in their original features neither as accu- 
rate nor as cleancut. Take, for example, the word 
cant : ‘The hypocritical or perfunctory use of speech, in 
order to obtain credit for piety or goodness; hypocrit- 
ical or ill-timed religious or pietistic talk.” This misses 
the point all through. Cant isa kind of talk which is 
not described. The motive alleged ‘‘to obtain credit 
for piety or goodness” is not essential. There may be 
cant without it. There is secular cant as well as reli- 
gious cant. The laconic definition of accessariness by 
privity is another example of aremote and subile mean- 
ing put forward as the sole definition of a word which 
carries a plainer meaning on its face. 

The synonyms and antonyms are very important and 
useful features of the work. The antonyms are a new 
feature, whose utility cannot be doubted, and which 
must aid writers and students in their search for con- 
trasting words and in their study of the lights and shades 
of the language. The merits of the synonyms lie in the 
larger number given and in the little notes of discrimi- 
nation attached which will prove useful, tho they might 
sometimes beimproved. Under the synonym of acceler- 
ate, for example, we find despatch with this note, ‘* com- 
monly used of single items,” which does not at all express 
the real pcint, that tho we may lump together an endless 
group of details and say, Despatch the business or affairs, 
we might hesitate to use the word in such wide and uni- 
versal relations as, ‘‘ despatch the war,” or ‘‘ despatch 
commerce,” and for the reason that despatch refers to a 
more limited line of movement and in a more definite 
direction. 

A large amount of fresh work has gone into the Stanu- 
ard Dictionary in the way of new literary illustrations. 
The editors were able to enlist in this work several hun- 
dred readers, who have enriched the Diction- 
ary With a new body of illustrations, cited with 
greater accuracy than was ever attempted before. 
They are not limited to classical, nur even stand- 
ard books, but selected from newspapers and pe- 
riodicals as well, and a considerable number from pub- 
lications by the editors themselves. The number of these 
illustrative citations that have grown upin the successive 
editions of Webster is probably three or four times as 
great, while on the ample page of the ‘“‘ Century” one luxu- 
riates in perhapseight times asmany, Many of these iit- 
erary illustrations, if not all of them, are common prop- 
erty ; and we see no reason why the Standard should 
have limited itself so strictly to its own finds. 

The volume is richly and solidly made. The matter is 
grouped with great ingenuity and taste on the page ; and 
we say at the end as we said at the beginning, that the 
Standurd deserves great credit for the attitude it has 
taken toward the spelling reform, and the introduction 
of an adequate scientific method of denoting the sounds 
made in articulate speech. It containsin all depart- 
ments a great amount of good work of high utility, and 
an immense amount of condensed encyclopedia. It will 
hardly be a scholar’s dictionary,tho scholars and students 
of all grades may use it with advantage. In some re- 
spects it has no superior and perhaps no equal. 


> 





Thereis much tocommend in Mr. Grover Pease Osborne’s 
Principles of Economics, (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Company. 1893.) The author recognizes that the motive 
power of all human activity is the satisfaction of human 
wants ; and altho this may seem to be too broad a field for 
scientific observation, he shows how it may be sufficiently 
narrowed to be effectively treated. Of course there is 
nothing novel in the idea that people produce and exchange 
goods because they want them, but there is an advantage 
in clearly recognizing tbe fact that the ultimate end is al- 
ways the satisfaction of wants. From this point of view, 
the author is able to present a good many topics in a fresh 
light, and he ‘discourses in a sensible way that will win 
him listeners. In discussing the resources of nature he 
points out, what many writers have failed to observe, that 
land in the strict economic sease is nothing but superficial 
extension, the matter, whether soil or ore or water, belong- 
ing t> a different category. Again he shows that the de- 
sire for society gives exceptional value to location, etc. 
Again the distinction stated between utility and value in 
use is of the greatest importance, and when apprehended 
clarifies much of the obscure doctrine of some of our mod- 
ern political economists, If it had been apprehended, in- 
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deed, many of their books would not have 
been written. Value in use means simply 
the scarcity, in relation to human desire, 
of useful things. While we cannot agree in 
all Mr. Osborne’s conclusions, we must say 
that as a rule they appear to us to be hon- 
estly and ably reasoned, and not to be has- 
ily rejected. We should be glad to discuss at 
length some of the questions he raises, did 
our space permit; but we must content our- 
selves with saying that his book is a re- 
markably lucid, and in the main sensible 
and suggestive essay. Upon the whole we 
can say that any one who desires to get the 
results of the latest economic thought 
expressed in language free from _ tech- 
nicalities will find this book of value. But 
of course only an outline is to be obtained 
by accepting the conclusions of others, and 
we do not say that readers should accept 
Mr. Osborne’s dicta as infallible. Many of 
them, indeed, as that Government owner- 
ship of railways is not even a step toward 
Socialism, we should dispute, and we are 
sure that all Socialists would do the same.— 


A little, illustrated volume of nursery 
rhymes, by Christina G. Rossetti, with the 
genuine Mother Goose flavor to many of 
them, has been issued by Macmillan & Co. 
The little book is entitled Sing-Song and 
makes no pretense to be anything more; 
but even in its simplest verses there is a 
little touch of the poet who took our hearts 
by storm thirty years ago. Such verses as 
these have the old familiar ring tho written 
for baby ears: 

““Who has seen the wind ? 

Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing }through. 
* Who has seen the wind 7 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down{theirjheads 
The wind is passing by.” 
And he has forgotten about ‘‘ the man of 
the wilderness’? and the ‘“ misty, moisty 
morning,” who cannvt discern the old 
Mother Goose sauciness in 
“* Ferry me across the water, 
Do, boatman, do.* 
‘If you've a penny in your purse 
I'll ferry you.’ 


“*T have a penny in my purse 
And my eyes are blue ; 
So ferry me across the water, 
Do, boatman, do.’ 


* *Step into my ferry-boat 
Be they black or blue, 
And for the penny in your purse 

I’liferry you.’” 
The same publishers have brought out a 
small illustrated edition of Miss Rossetti’s 
“Goblin Market’ which should have been 
reprinted before this. The illustrations, 
by Laurence Hausman, are full of the con- 
fused action of distorted goblin shapes in 
accord with the spirit of the text. His 
treatment of the Sisters in the poem, how- 
ever, is not so satisfactory ; but the swirl 
and movement of the illustrations is in 
admirable keeping with the tale the moral 
of which, according to Whitcomb Riley, 
would be “‘ For the gobble-uns ’ll git you, 
ef you don’t watch out!’ but as given by 
Miss Rossetti reads : 


** For there’s no friend like a sister 
In calm or stormy weather, 
To cheer one on the tedious way, 
To fetch one if one goes astray, 
To lift one if one tottersdown, 
Tostrengthen whilst one stands.” 


Notes for Visiting Nurses. By Rosalind 
Gillette Shaw. With an appendix by Mrs. 
Helen C. Jenks. (P. Blackiston Son & Co.) 
This valuable little book is also addressed 
**to all those who are interested in the 
working and organization of district, visit- 
ing or parochial nurse societies.’’ It treats 
of one of the*latest phases which the practi- 
cal Christianity of to-day has taken on, in 
an attempt literally to carry the gospel of 

" good works to the poor, into their homes, 
and the report of one of the most success- 
ful of those societies defines the work by 
saying : 

“ Asan integral part of their service, the dis- 
trict nurses are required to instruct the families 
they visit, by example and by precept, to take 
better care of themselves and their neighbors, 
to promote their own welfare and the public 
health by obeying the laws of wholesome living 
and by practicing the simpler arts of domestic 
nursing.” 

Mrs. Shawe’s book is practical, pithy and to 
the point. Her introductory sentence de- 
scribes the work of which she treats : 

“ A district nurse who has her locality well in 
hand knows of and stands ready to relieve any 
case of distressin her neighborhood which arises 
from sickness and poverty combined. This, to- 
gether with teaching the laws of hygiene to the 
ignorant poor, we think, is her work.” 

Mrs. Shawe, being herself a veteran nurse, 
is. able to instruct in the “Just How to Do 
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It”? on a multitude of points. Mrs. Jenks, 
in the appeudix, has gathered up the. expe- 
rience to date of fifteen such societies, most 
of whom employ regular “‘ trained ’ nurses; 
and persons who are seeking light on this 
matter will find it concentrated and glow- 
ing in this little book. 


Witnesses to the Unseen, and Other 
Essays. By Wilfrid Ward. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $3.00.) To note that this 
volume is from the same author who gave 
us ‘“‘ William George Ward and the Oxford 
Movement”’ and ‘‘ William George Ward 
and the Catholic Revival,’’ would be enough 
to assure our readers of the value and in- 
terest of the book. It is a collection of 
papers more or less miscellaneous, which 
have been published in different English 
Reviews. They have, however, to an 
unusual extent a common aim and a com- 
mon character as bearing on points of’ the 
highest importance in the great debate be- 
tween faith and unbelief on which the whole 
future history of the race depends. Wil- 
frid Ward has the immense advantage of 
being able to handle subjects which, from 
other strong writers might be _ pon- 
derous, with a light touch, and so fighting 
the whole battle without engaging his 
heavy brigades. We cannot accept to the 
full his conclusions as to Newman, of whom, 
however, he writes with a beauty and 
sweetness that makes it a thousand pities 
to call a halt anywhere. His papers on 
“Witnesses to the Unseen’? and ‘“ The 
Clothes of Religion’’ are examples of deal- 
ing with the enemy as deadly as they are 
fine. The Aim of Life. Plain Talks to 
Young Men and Women. (By Philip Staf- 
ford Moxom. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.00) Thereis a great charm in this col- 
lection of talks, a complex charm, depend- 
ing on the apparent good faith of the 





- author, on his desire to deal fairly with his 


audience, his good sense and candor, com- 
bined with a happy way of getting hold of 
the last view of a subject without permit- 
ting it to sweep him away in ,the rush of 
hasty enthusiasm. Of course it is a good 
book for young people to read, especially in 
the view given of character as the supreme 
result of life. Every-Day Religion ; or, 
the Common-Sense Teaching of the Bible. 
By Hannah Whitall Smith. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 81.00.) The 
aim of this little volume is practical, and 
no further concerned with a doctrinal ex- 
position of the Scriptures than is implied 
in the practical, every-day sense they carry. 
In this view of the matter the author 
writes with clear and pungent force. Her 
words come home to the reader, and stick. 
She deals in homely illustration, and writes 
a plain book for plain people. 


Hours with the Mystics. A Contribu- 
tion to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50.) The first edition of this richly sug- 
gestive work was published in 1856 and 
soon followed by a second published in 
1860, after the author’s death, by his 
father, the distinguished Robert Vaughan, 
President of Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege. The present republication is from 
the third edition, published in 1879. Itis a 
book full of interest and value from the 
first page to the last, and quite as strong in 
the discussion of the philosophy of mysti- 
cism as in its historical exposition. The 
volume begins with the early Oriental 
mystics, passes to the neo-Platonists, that 
of the Greek and Latin Church, and by this 
path reaches the German and medieval 
mystics. To areader interested in the gen- 
eral subject and at all able to appreciate it 
the whole book is a mine richin nuggets 
and sparkling with gems. The Sym- 
bolism of Churches and Church Ornaments. 
A Translation of the First Book of the 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. Writ- 
ten by William Durandus, with an “ Intro- 
ductory Essay and Notes ”’ by the Rev. John 
Mason Neale, B.A., and the Rev. Benjamin 
Webb, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50.) This translation was pub- 
lished by the authors at Leeds, England, in 
1848, with an elaborate introduction to con- 
nect Durandus’s work with the Tractarian 
position of his translators. The “ Ration- 
ale,’”’ whose firgs book is translated in this 
volume, was written and published between 
1286 and 1295. It is supposed to have been 
the first work from the pen of an unin- 
spired author that was ever printed. The 
original edition came from Fust’s press in 
1459 and is extremely rare. The transla- 
tion is from the text of 1473 and 1599. 
Apart from its theological or religious 
value which most readers nowadays would 
place low, it has an altogether unique value 
for historical and art criticism as present- 
ing a systematic development of the theory 








of sacramental symbolism on which the 
offices of the Church of Rome were devel- 
oped, the cathedrals built, the priestly 
vestments designed, etc. Messrs. Neale 
and Webb in their introduction give the 
subject a theoretic handling which is de- 
signed to connect it with modern thought. 
Together the two treatises furnish a curious 
and instructive exposition of the sacra- 
mental symbolical theory as applied to 
church building, church ritual, and religion 
generally. 


Avery prettily gotten up book, from Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston, bears on its cover 
the terse and brusque mandate, Keep Your 
Mouth Shut; and the perusal of it shows 
that this is to be done, not for the shutting 
in of that tongue, which the Scriptures tell 
us ‘“‘no man can tame,’’ but because a long 
train of evils fullows persistent mouth 
breathing. Still the main stress of the 
work is to convince parents, that when they 
see this unnatural method of breathing in 
their children, they should lose no time in 
consulting a competent medical man; for 
mouth breathing is generally only a symp- 
tom of marked deformity or disease in the 
nasal passages or fauces which should be 
nipped in the bud. It should provea very 
useful, practical book ; and still more valu- 
able is an appendix, by Dr. Swan M. Bur- 
nett, of Washington, D. C., who is the Pro- 
fessor of Ophthalmology in the Uni- 
versity of Georgetown, and Director pf 
the Eye and Ear Clinic of the Emer. 
gency Hospital in Washngton. It con- 
sists of only nine pages; but it treats of 
one of those evils that works silently 
but destructively,the dreadful effects of 
which show themselves only when it is “‘ too 
late.” Its title is, The Prevention and 
Treatment of the Ophthalmia of New. born 
Infants. And when we realize that there 
are at least 15,000 persons in the United 
States who were rendered blind by this dis- 
ease alone, and that by timely treatment a 
certain cure can be effected, we feel grate- 
ful to the man who has pointed out the 
danger and the sure way of escape. Itis 
now known as a germ disease, and the 
greater number of its victims are found to 
have been ushered into life, and attended 
for several weeks after—tiil the fatal mis- 
chief is done—by ignorant midwives ; and 
Dr. Burnett has done well to cry aloud for 
legislation that shall put a stop to the prac- 
ticing of medicine by this class of semi-ig- 
noramuses. It has been demonstrated by 
Professor Credé, of Leipsic, that by proper 
prophylactic measures not an eye need lose 
its sight ; and as these poor creatures are 
not only shut out from the light, but most 
of them become public burdens, it behooves 
every good citizen to inform himself as to 
how easily it might be stamped out. 


T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, publish, and 
Charles Scribver’s Sons import, the Rev. 
J. Hamlyn Hill’s translation of The Diates- 
seron of Tatian from the Arabic version. 
This is a most creditable attempt by a 
young scholar, accompanied as it is by ana- 
lytical tables which indicate the order of 
passages in Tatian’s “‘ Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,” the variant readings of Tatian, and 
the quotations from Tatian found in 
Ephraem Syrus. This gives to the English 
reader for the first time the earliest of the 
harmonies of the four Gospels, compiled 
about 160 A.D., and the most important 
document for Church history discovered in 
recent times, unless it be the ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles.’”’ Indeed, it is very much more 
important than that for biblical criticism, 
inasmuch as it certifies that John’s Gospel 
was fully accepted in the middle of the 
second century, which substantiates all the 
claims of orthodox critics as to the early 
origin of John’s Gospel. Tatian was the 
pupil of Justin Martyr, and his life goes 
back to the time of the Apostle John; and 
it is certain now, by the admission of even 
the most radical scholars, that John’s Gos- 
pel cannot be later than 130 A.pD.; and it 
may well be as much earlier as the tra- 
ditional date assumes. This much is clear, 
since the discovery of Tatian’s “‘ Harmony,” 
that all the old arguments against 
the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel are 
worthless and must be revieaved. This vol- 
ume we heartily commend to the study of 
those who are interested in the study of 
the origin and history of the Gospels. 
It will also have a peculiar interest 
to those who have defended the compos- 
ite origin of the Pentateuch. Infinite 
fun has been poked at the critics who 
have parceled out Genesis among different 
writers; and we have been told that it is 
ridiculous to suppose a book could have 
been so pieced together. But this Dia- 


tessaron is an example of just how sucha 
book actually was pieced together, and in 
this form actually replaced the four Gos- 
pels in religious use in a large part of the 
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Church for more than a century, and was 
only itself displaced by very drastic meas- 
ures. Thus on page 251 we find fourteen 
transitions from one Gospel to another. 
Tatian will take half a verse from Luke, 
then one from Mark, then one from Mat- 
thew, then half a verse from Mark, and so 
on down page 143, until thirteen different 
passages have been welded together ina 


. way we had been told was impossible. 


Darwinism: Workmen and Work. By 
James Hutchinson Stirling. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.75.) 


~Dr. Stirling’s publications have now grown 


to some fourteen different works. ‘“ The 
Secret of Hegel ’ was the first to introduce 
himtous. His later books have done great 
service as careful, bracing, pointed and 
pithy studies of modern philosophy. All 
this, with some new details added, may 
be said of the volume before us. It opens 
with a biographie study of the Darwin suc- 
cession back through the father and grand- 
father, very racy and entertaining, with 
the least possible admixture of Dr. Stir- 
ling’s playful banter—a cuntroversial mood 
which takes the place in his case of the 
cloud-wreathed brow and judicial solemnity 
which some controversialists put on for dis- 
putative occasions. The sketeh of Charles 
Darwin as a man is winsome and delight- 
ful. We are, of coures, more concerned 
with his philosophy. Dr. Stirling does not, 
of course, attack the principle of develop- 
ment in natural history ; but he does at. 
tack with the most cogent and dangerous 
of all weapons the Darwinian theory of nat- 
ural selection as a valid account of the uni- 
verse. He examines the theory, point by 
point, in the logical and in the historical 
order, and this is his last word : 

“For myself, in conclusion, I must say this: 

Iadmire the naturalist and I honor the man ; 
but I hope to be forgiven if, ‘ for the life of me,’ 
I cannot but smile when assured by Mr. Darwin 
that there is not necessarily such a thing as de- 
sign in this universe—‘ now that the law of nat- 
ural selection has been discovered.’” 
There can be no doubt that in the popular 
mind the tacit assumption of such a law as 
this supplanting the operation of a person- 
al Reason in the universe accounts for much 
of the skepticism of the age. In this view 
of the matter, such a book as this does a 
real service to sound thinking, and, conse- 
quently, to both good morals and good re- 
ligion. 


The Columbian Congress of the Universal 
ist Church. This volume brings together, 
within the covers of a moderate sized vol- 
ume, “The Papers and Addresses at the Con- 
gress held as a Section of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion.’”’ They are twenty-five in number, and 
all brief. They are conservative in tone 
and give as much emphasis as possible to 
the general points of agreement with the 
catholic faith. The main points of dis- 
agreement relate to the doctrine of redemp- 
tion as modified by the denial of the ortho- 
dox doctrine of depravity and to the ortho- 
dox eschatology as modified by the assertion 
of a doctrine of restoration and the final 
salvation of all. Many of the papers are 
too general in their discussion of the sub- 
ject to be held to the closest critical re- 
sponsibility. On page 70 a theory of the 
divine foreknowledge is attributed to Dr. 
Whedon,of the Methodist Church,which we 
think should be attributed to Dr. L. D. 
McCabe. The writer says: 


“The Rev. Dr. Whedon, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, endeavors to avoid this diffi- 
culty [the lapse of Calvinism and Arminianism 

into fatalism] by a theory which, however, his 
brethren have not generally accepted, namely : 
that it is impossible even for God to foreknow 
the act of a free moral agent.” 

Dr. Whedon very distinctly repudiates this 
view of the subject in his work on the Will, 
from which we quote : 

“The knowledge of all futuritions, possible or 
actual,even of his own divine actions, must in 
the order of nature precede the actions them- 
selves.” (Page 267.) 

“God cannot be conceived ‘ as perfect God * 
without a foreknowledge of all future possibili- 
ties and actualities. Whatever of the future is 
certain, reflects its certainty back into the essen- 
tial, eternal o.nniscience of God. If omniscience 
be an attribute of God, the knowledge of all 
futurition is an attribute of God, and that is 
foreknowledge.” (Page 269.) 

** God’s foreknowledge embraces a grand, free 
alternative totality. That is,God foreknows an 
infinite amount of free acts which will be put 
forth with full power of alterity.” (Page 278.) 


Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857- 
59. Including the Relief, Siege and 
Capture of Lucknow, and the Campaigns in 
Rohilcund and Oude. By William Forbes- 
Mitchell, Late Sergeant, Ninety-third 
Sutherland Highlanders. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $2.50.) This volume is an 
account of the operations which went on 
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during the great Indian Mutiny of 1857- 
59 outside of Lucknow, and is an extremely 
interesting Supplement to Lady Inglis’s ac- 
count; all the more as it comes from a sol- 
dier in theranks. He proved himself, how- 
ever, a remarkably intelligent soldier. His 
account has been re-read by an officer who 
was present, who has verified its statements 
where he did not have personal knowledge. 
The account is thrilling as well as graphic. 
Nothing we have ever read in the history of 
this tragic and heroic episode in the history 
of war is finer than the address of Sir Colin 
Campbell, as given in this volume, to his 
own Ninety-third Highlanders, with the 
response of one of the men, who shouted 
from the ranks: “Ay, ay, Sir Colin, ye 
ken us,and we ken you; we'll bring the 
women and children out of Lucknow or 
die wi’ you in the attempt.” The book is 
full of thrilling adventures, feats of hero- 
ism in camp, in battle and on the march. 
In general the book is valuable as supplying 
new details in a well-known history. In 
some important matters the author corrects 
the common version. One of the most in- 
teresting is what he says of Jessie Brown 
and the bagpipes of the coming Campbells, 
He asserts, on his own positive knowledge 
to begin with, that the Seventy-eighth High- 
landers had their bagpipes with them in 
Lucknow; so that there may have been such 
a trained ear there to hear them, as it was 
said Jessie Brown did in the underground 
cellar of the Residency, hours before any- 
one would believe that Colin Campbell was 
coming with the Ninety-eighth. He asserts, 
in the next place that he heard the story 
on the twenty-third of Novemher, 1857, on 
the Dilkoosha hights before Lucknow, and, 
finally, that he himself knew Mrs. Gaffney, 
who testified that she was in the same com- 
partment of the Residency with Jessie 
when she heard the bagpipes playing ‘“‘ The 
Campbells are Coming’; and that he was 
her husband’s best man when they were 
married, and often heard her relate that in- 
cident of Jessie’s hearing the fifes when she 
with her dull English ears could hear noth- 
ing. The book is worth publishing if only 
for its detailed statements as to this ro- 
mantic incident alone, especially ifthe re- 
opening of the discussion should lead to its 
re-establishment as historic. 

Our New Hymnal. By Philip Phillips, 
Mus. Doc., and Philip Phillips, Jr. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.00.) This 
is a far better manual of common song 
than we get in the average of its class. It 
shows a reaction against the empty jingles 
which have been running for twenty years. 
The standard hymns of the Church are in 
gratifying preponderance. We observe 
some needless omissions. For example, 
the hymns under A do not contain “A 
charge to keep I have,” ‘‘ A few more years 
shall roll,” “‘A pilgrim and a stranger,” 
“A poor wayfaring man of grief,” “ Again 
the Lord of life and light,” “ All praise to 
Thee my God this night,” ‘“‘ Awake our 


souls, away our fears,” ‘‘ Awake my soul * 


and with the sun,’ and ‘‘ Awake and sing 
the song.”? It might not be possible to in- 
clude all the first-rate standard hymns; but 
there are a considerable number that might 
with advantage be set aside for better sub. 
stitutes. The same remark may be made 
of the tunes. The book shows a very satis- 
factory reaction in favor of the nobler 
standard chorals, but Mr. Phillips has in- 
troduced too much of his own music. There 
are in all about 875 different tunes in the 
collection, of which Mr. Phillips has used 
more than eighty of his own, or more than 
one in five. If he were offering the churches 
a Phillips collection we should have noth- 
ing to say as to this proportion, even if it 
were much higher than it is. But for a 
collection which purports to be a compila- 
tion of the standard hymns and music of 
the Church he treats himself too generously 
and is forced to omit better chorals. The 
hymns are well classified, and it should be 
admitted as giving some excuse for the 
omission of a standard hymn that this is 
sometimes required simply because the 
class in which it belongs is already full, 
That a better book in these ways might be 
made is probably true ; but it is a very good 
collection as it stands. The Concordance 
Index is a first-rate aid in finding a hymn 
orin finding hymns suited to a particular 
subject. : 

The Treasury of Religious Thought is a 
first-rate monthly of its class, conducted by 
a corps of eminent clergymen, and which 
prints sermons which are likely to tell, 
with pungent notes on living questions, 
thoughts on questions of the day, for 
pastoral work, for family life and 
private Christian edification. ‘We have 





before us The Catholic World, for Febru- 
ary. Among the contributions we note one 
of considerable general importance by 
Bishop Chatard, “‘Brahmanism does not 





well meant as well as entertaining. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Ante-date the Mosaic Writings.” The 
most striking paper in the current North 
American is ‘“‘Income Tax on Corpora- 
tions,’’ by the Hon. William L. Wilson. Dr. 
J.William White and Dr. Horatio C. Wood 
carry on the Intercollegiate Football dis- 
cussion, witha strong word in its defense, 
showing by the official reports that the 
menon teams have stood higher than 
the averages of the best classes, and 
that on the authority of the medical 
directors at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania and Cornell no player has 
suffered permanent injury on their fields in 
ten years. The Educational Review, 
for February, opens with two papers bear- 
ing on the “Report of the Committee of 
Ten.” One by President Eliot and the 
other by John Tetlow. R. Waterman, Jr., 
carries on his review of the Educational 
Exhibits at Chicago in a second paper. 
We note with pleasure the good appearance 
and full table of The African M. E. Church 
Review, L. J. Coffin, D.D., editor. The 
Quarterly Review of the United Brethren 
in Christ, edited by the Rev. G. M. Mathews, 
contains an interesting discussion of the 
‘* Polity of the United Brethren in Christ,” 
by Bishop J. S. Mills, D.D., and from the 
pen of Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Wisconsin 
University, a paper on ‘“‘ Christianity asa 
Social Force.” 


Greece in the Age of Pericles, by Arthur 
J. Grant, of King’s College, Cambridge, is 
the latest addition to ‘‘ The University 
Series,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons (New York: $1.25). The author has 
chosen a period which, in representing 
Athens at its bloom, represents Greek civ- 
ilization in its highest development. He 
has treated the subject broadly, so as to 
give due expression to the forces which 
combined to produce Greek civilization, 
especially in their connection with the 
social and religious conditions of the coun- 
try and in their relation to the general his- 
tory of Europe. The book is not given, 
however, to generalities, but is delightfully 
concrete and topical; as, for example, in 
the discussion of social conditions, the po- 
sition of women, the relation of Pericles to 
his friends, and the embellishment and re- 
construction of Periclean Athens. 
The Private Life of the Romans. With 
numerous illustrations. By Harriet Waters 
Preston and Louise Dodge. (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 
$1.25.) This capital piece of work in ‘‘The 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics,” pre- 
sents an extremely interesting account of 
the salient points of Roman private life, in 
the briefest possible terms, and based on 
the encyclopedic work of Marquardt and 
Mommsen. It has not the romantic force 
‘of Becker’s ‘Gallus,’ but presents the 
facts in more systematic shape, so that 
they can be reached conveniently for refer- 
ence. The main topics illustrated are the 
family, including house and every-day life, 
children, slaves, guests, clients, freedmen, 
food and clothing, agriculture, travel, 
transportation and amusements. 


The Child, Physically and Mentally. (M. 
L. Holbrook, New York. 50 cents.) This 
iterates and reiterates much of the informa- 
tion we have been accustomed to meet in 
works concerning the hygiene of infancy 
and childhood; and why so simple a work 
should be dedicated to Victoria and her 
daughter, the Empress Frederic of Germa- 
ny, we are at a loss to discover till we see 
that the authoress is a German, Bertha 
Meyer; and in Germany they have far higher 
notions of what a fortunate dedication—‘‘ by 
permission,” as is claimed for this—can do 
fora book. That part of it which is really 
a re-presentation of what we find in the 
kindergarten books is correct enough, and 
‘will be useful to those who have never 
“read up”? in kindergarten methods ; but 
the lady gets wofully astray when she in- 
vades the province of medicine, saying that 
“Lady Montague had her’own children vac- 
cinated with cowpox in England,” where- 
as what she did was to have her children 
inoculated for smallpox in 1717, while she 
was living in Adrianople. It was more 
than seventy-five years after this that the 
efficacy of cowpox as a protection against 
smallpox was established by Jenner. But 
as hygienic stimulus cannot be too often 
applied to mothers, nurses and governesses 
let us hope that this book will not be whol- 
ly superfluous. 


We receive, from Hunt & Eaton, Prof. 
Richard T. Ely’s Outlines of Economics, 
which was begun as a revision of his ‘* In- 
troduction to Political Economy,’’ but out- 
grew the author’s design. Professor Ely’s 
views are too welt known to the public to 
require criticism ; and while tbis work will 
be thought by some to consist largely of 
ideals, few will deny that the ideals are 

















Charles Scribner’s Sons import Socialism : 
Its Growth and Outcome, by William 
Morris and E. Belfort Bax, concerning 
which it may be said that if these authors 
cannot tell us what Socialism is, it is not 
because they do not think they know. 
The twelfth volume of Emerson’s complete 
Works in the Riverside edition (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company), which is supervised 
by Mr. J. E. Cabot, contains lectures on the 
“ Natural History of Intellect ’’ and ‘“‘Mem- 
ory,” from the university courses which 
Mr. Emerson gave, at Harvard College, in 
1870 and 1871. It contains also essays on 
Boston, on Michael Angelo and on Milton, 
as well as a number of papers from The 
Dial. <A general index to all the volumes 
is added, thus completing this neat and 
well-edited series. 


Prof. John Bascom adds to the long list 
of his philosophical treatises An Histori- 
cal Interpretation of Philosophy. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) His aim in the present 
work is to contribute to the clearer under- 
standing of the facts of philosophy in their 
dependence on each other, and in the con- 
clusions to which they naturally lead. Con- 
fining himself to “‘ European ”’ philosophy, 
he follows the customary division into an- 
cient, medieval and modern, the latter divi - 
sion occupying nearly twice the space given 
to the two others. The author is, perhaps, 
seen at his best in the discussion of the em- 
pirical philosophy of England. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that his standpoint is 
that of orthodox dualism and that his 
spirit is eminently religious. As in his 
other works the author is prone to yield 
too much to his gift of expression, and his 
thought is, to us, often beclouded with 
verbiage. One clear, definite proposition 
would be often worth a page of vague 
generalities. Still it must be allowed that 
a work intended to assist the student must 
contain a certain amount of repetition and 
restatement to render the subject assimi- 
lable. 


School Management. By Emerson E. 
White, A.M., LL.D. (American Book Co., 
New York. $1.00.) This “ Practical Trea- 
tise for Teachers, and a}l other persons inter- 
ested in the right training of the young,” 
comes from an author competent both on 
the theoretic and experimental side of the 
subject. The strong and striking feature 
of this manual is the prominence given to 
moral training. Every part of the school 
discipline is colored and dominated by it. 
We hope that we are not mistaken in the be- 





: lief that a movement against the bold intel- 


lectualism of theschools has begun, which 
without interfering with the liberties and 
rights of conscience will correct a dangerous 
evil in the present methods. We note also 
with great approval the author’s stand 
against ‘artificialism in motive, and me- 
chanicalism in method.’’ These are abuses 
which can be met only by raising the grade 
of teachers, either by providing for them a 
better training or selecting better teachers, 
Artificialism and mechanicalism are the 
inevitable resorts of mediocrity, and of 
course of all lower than that. 


In Gen. Grant Wilson’s “Great Com- 
mander Series,” the latest publication is 
General Scott. By General Marcus J. 
Wright. (D. Appleton & Comany, New 
York. $1.50.) General Wright tells his 
story in a straightforward, businesslike 
way, illuminating the page here and there 
with anecdote. Probably no American 
soldier has proved so fertile a theme to the 
story-teller as Winfield Scott, not even 
‘“‘Sam Houston.” A fair number of these 
anecdotes appear in General Wright’s pages. 
The military outlines of Scott’s career, and 
especially of his service in the field and of 
his policy as to the last War, are presented in 
an accurate and adequate mauner in this 
volume. General Scott was the last of the 
old school commanders. War had already 
begun to change its face before he laid 
down his high office ; but from a scientific 
and tactical point of view he was the great- 
est of all American soldiers of his day, and 
this volume justifies his claim to that 
place. After all, the most unfading laurel 
that adorns his brow is his stedfast loyalty 
amid friends and other Virginians who lis- 
tened too willingly to the sophistries of 
State Rights. 


Cape Breton Illustrated. By John M. 
Gow. (William Briggs, Toronto. 
The extension of summer travel into the 
Dominion of Canada and toward Cape 
Breton has created an interest in those 
countries, in their history and their con- 
nection with the United States, which this 
volume is well fitted to meet. It opens 
with a sketch of the Puritan (English and 
American), of the Briton as an organizer, 
the Frenchman as a missionary and colo- 
nist, and the Seven Years’ War as related 
to American history, This brings the 


$2.50.) * 
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author to the history of Louisburg and the 
New England invasion of Cape Breton, a 
description of its attractions and of the 
places of resort on the cape and along the 
Canadian shore in its vicinity. The vol- 
ume is copiously illustrated by phototypes 
taken on the ground, and is both a pleasipg 
souvenir and auseful compagnon de voyage 
for tourists. 


The English Reviews for the quarter 
from the Leonard Scott Publication Co., 
281 Broadway, are at hand with their mir- 
ror of the age, its learning, literature, criti- 
cism and opinions. We note The Quarterly 
as particularly interesting, with its papers 
on * Anarchist Literature,” ‘‘ Church Mis- 
sions,” ‘Old English Cookery,” “‘ The Bi- 
ble in the British Museum,” and a clearing 
up of what to many persons has been the 
impenetrable mystery of ‘The Chiltern 
Hundreds.”” Among other excellent matter 
The Edinburgh has a notable paper on 
‘The Economy of High Wages.” The other 
British Reviews published by the Leonard 
Scott Cu. are Contemporary, Nineteenth 
Century, Fortnightly, Blackwood, Quarter- 
ly, Scottish, Westminster and Shakespear- 
iana. 

A pamphlet entitled The Burden of the 
Nation in the South, by Secretary F. P 
Woodbury, of the American Missionary 
Association, embodies his address at the 
last annual meeting of that association, 
and is of special value to preachers, as it 
contains such an admirable body of se 
lected quotations from leading authorities 
on Southern matters. 


_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Blue and Gray has reduced its price 
from twenty-five to ten cents a copy. 








.-.-Oliver Wendell Holmes contributes a 
poem on the late Francis Parkman to the 
February Atlantic. 


.»..» Lhe late Miss Woolson is said to have 
left no unpublished manuscripts, with the 
exception of one or two in the possession of 
Harper’s Magazine. 


....Lhe Cosmopolitan for February in 
troduces a famous European author to its 
readers, Valdés, of Madrid, and the well 
known illustrator, Marold, of Paris. 


----The Review of Reviews continues, in 
the February issue, its report of measures 
adopted in various American cities for the 
relief of unemployed men and women. 


.»-. Lhe Fleming H. Revell Company are 
about to publish ‘‘James Gilmour and His 
Boys,”’ by Ri chard Lovett, and “‘ The Chris- 
tian Society,’’ by Dr. George D. Herron. 


....President Charles W. Eliot continues 
the discussion of the ‘“‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten” in the February Educational 
Review, treating it from the committee’s 
standpoint. 


....Lhe Arena’s midwinter (February) 
issue is an especially full number, contain- 
ing 164 pages. It will continue as a 144 
page monthly, an addition of about twenty 
pages to its former size. 


...-Prof, Charles W. Shields, of Prince- 
ton University, will soon bring out, through 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, his essay on the 
four articles of Church Unity proposed by 
the American House of Bishops and the 
Lambeth Conference, entitled ‘‘The His- 
toric Episcopate.”’ 


....The original of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
“Sherlock Holmes” is stated by him to be 
Dr. Joseph Bell, of the Royal infirmary of 
Edinburgh. For many years Dr. Bell has 
been relied upon in Edinburgh as an expert, 
to aid with his remarkable faculty of ob- 
servation the regular medical adviser re- 
tained by the Crown in criminal cases. 


...» Lhe Hon. Oscar Straus, who is favora- 
bly known in literary no less than in com- 
mercial and diplomaticcircles has prepared 
a “‘Life of Roger Williams, the Pioneer of 
Religious Liberty.’’ Original investiga- 
tions for the work have been made at the 
Charter House and elsewhere in England, 
which will add to its interest and value. 
The book will be issued by The Century Co. 
in the early spring. ; 


....Coventry Patmore discusses ‘‘ Mr, 
Francis Thompson, A New Poet,’ in the 
January Fortnighily Review. He claims 
for Mr. Thompson ‘a seemingly uncon- 
scious finish from within, which no ‘polish’ 
can produce,’ and pronounces him “a 
Titan among recent poets.”? Mr. Thomp- 
son is a Catholic, about thirty five years 
old; and his prose, according to Mr. Pat~ 
more, is “replete with the great and uni_ 
versally. acceptable common sense of gen 
ius,” 
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----The North American. Review for 
February contains an article by M. Emil 
Frey, President of the Swiss Republic, en- 
titled ‘‘My American Experiences,” which 
contains reminiscences of life before and 
during the War, and of his experience as 
first Swiss Minister to the United States. 
Other contributors are Governor Tillman, 
Sir John Lubbock, Margaret Deland, Dr. 
Parkhurst, W. D. Hov.<lls, Henry George, 
and a dozen more writers of note. 


.-Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s lectures 
on Italian literature have apparently pre- 
sented the Boston young woman to his np- 
ticeunder a newaspect. He says, in Book 
News, that she, ‘‘ whether or not fortified 
with the traditional eyeglasses and going 
for culture with all her heart, is a marvel- 
ous phenomenon.” Here his pen runs 
away with him, and he proceeds as follows: 

“All her days she gives to study, reading 
Dante quite undaunted, seeing clearly through 
the muddy meaning that is somehow planted 
in the deep misprints of Browning at which 
other folks are frowning. Twice a week she 
takes up Plato; then she honors Herbert Spen- 
cer, and she boldly quotes from Cato to the men 
whose wit is denser, and her pluck is so heroic 
that she poses as a stoic. She is skilled in 
French and German, Russian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Egyptian, and her lips will read a sermon on the 
ignorance she trips ye on. o! her mind is 
never lazy. Oh, the Boston girl’s a daisy !” 


--Frank R. Stockton’s country home at 
Convent, N. J., is called *‘ The Halt ”’; Geo. 
W. Cable’s; at Northampton, Mass., “Stay- 
awhile,” in commemoration of the circum- 
stances that made him leave his former 
home. ‘‘Idlesse Farm’’ was the name of 
Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger’s (Julien Gordon’s) 
country house, lately destroyed by fire. 
William Cullen Bryant used to live at ‘‘Ce- 
darmere’’; Hawthorne in Concord, at the 
“*Old Manse ”’ and ** The Wayside’; Wash- 
ington Irving at ‘‘Sunnyside”’; Longfellow 
at “Craigie House’’; Lowell at ‘‘Elmwood”’; 
Benson J. Lossing at “The Ridge’’; Bay- 
ard Taylor at ‘Cedarcroft”’; N. P. Willis 
at ‘‘Idlewild”’: Whittier at ‘‘Oak Knoll’’; 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr lives at ‘Cherry 
Croft’’; Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen at ‘The 
Moorlands”’; John H. Boner at ‘ Cricket 
Lodge”’; Mrs. J.C. R. Dorr at ‘*The Ma- 
ples”; Danske Dandridge at “Rose Brake’’; 
Miss E. H. Hager at ‘The Maples” 
Mrs. E. A. Lawrence (Meta Lander) at 
“Linden Home”; Mrs. H. M. Lothrop 
(Margaret Sidney) at “The Wayside”; 
Anna Hubbard Mercur, author of ‘‘Cos- 
mos,” at ‘‘ Eckland Heights’’: Prof. Charles 
S. Peirce at “ Arisbe,” and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox at ‘‘The Bungalow.” Among Ca- 
nadian and English writers, Albert Dawson 
writes from ‘Inglenook’’; the Rev. New- 


man Hall from ‘* The Joy House” ; Lewis 
Morris from ‘‘Penbryn House” "BL OW. 
Robinson from ‘ Elmore Renee” Prof. 


Charles G. D. Roberts from ‘“ Kingscroft ’: 
Prof. Goldwin Smith from ‘The Grange,” ” 
and William Sharp —_ ‘“The Laurels.”’ 
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roll. With Forty-six Illustrations. By 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A Narrative of the 
Events of his Life. By James Dykes Camp- 
bell. 9x534, pp. xii, 319. The same 

Memoirs of Isaac oe With Selections from 
his Writings. By J. S. Lamar. 83{x6. 
two volumes. Volume I, pp. xii, 387. Vol- 
ume II, pp. vii, 306. Ctncinnati, Ohio : The 
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The Union Pacific Railway. A Study in Rail- 
way Politics, History and Economies. By 
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A Chorus of Faith as Heard in the Parliament 
of Religions, Chicago, September 10th-27th 
1893. With an Introduction by Jenkin L loyd 
Jones. 8x5, pp. 3383. Chicago, I1L: The Unity 
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tronomico-Geographical System of the An- 
cients Recovered and Applied to the Kluci- 
dation of History, Ceremony, Symbolism, 
and Religion, with an Exposition of the 
Evolution from the Prehistoric, Objective, 
Scientific Relfgion of Adam Kadmon, the 
Macrocosm of, the Historic, Subjective, 
Spiritual Religion of Christ Jesus, the Mi- 
crocosm. By Aibert Ross Parsons. 9x6}, 
PP. xvi, 420. New York: The Metaphysical 
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Greenhouse Construction. A Complete Manual 
on the Building, Heating, Ventilating and 
Arrangement of Greenhouses, and the Con- 
struction of Hotbeds, Frames and Plant 
Pits. Illustrated. T46X5, pp. viii, 210. New 
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Guide to the Study of ~sesenai Plants. An In- 
a to Botany. By Volney M. Spal- 
dia Tx, pp. xxili, 246. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & aaep an enwhbenn bUsapeneaadhohibeboas 

Science oe anaes Tradition. Remags. By 

homas H. Huxley. T3QX9, pp. xvi, 372. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co...... cece eeesee eee 


A Mistery of Germany from the Earliest Times 
tue Present Day. By Bayard Taylor. 

w ith an ‘Additional Chapter by Marie 
Hansen-Taylor, 8x5, pp. vii, 416 The same. 
The Orthtepist. A Pronouncing Manual Con- 
taining about Four Tnousand Five Hundred 
Wofrds, Including a Considerable Number of 
the Names of Foreiga Authors, Artists, etc., 


$2 00 


1 50 


3 00 


3 00 


2 00 


1% 


y a 
tach balarged. 654x444, p 


Select Son No. 2. For the Singing Service 
mm tae Srayer Meeting, Sunday School, 


THE INDE 


Christian Endeavor Meetings. Edited by 

F. 5 ge D.D., and He nnees — 

234. New York and C icago: 

Ow e BRD MO. 55s <honcus cbs cvcesess tiee¥ 
A First Book in Old ee Gramm 

Reader. Notes and Vocabula By Kibert 

. Cook. 74x5, pp. xii, 314. ton: Ginn 


16 
Orations and Addresses 


f Georg illiam 
Curtis. Edited by Charles Eliot — 
Volume II. Add Reports of the 


. resses an 
Reform of the Civil Service of the United 
States. ams, pp. vii, 527. New York: Har- 
per & Bro: 
Memoirs of Suectnck Holmes. By A. Conan 
— Illustrated. 73¢x5, pp. vi, 281, The 
sam 


The sees of John Logan, and Two Other 
Tales. By William Black. New and Re- 
vised Edition. 744x434, pp. 311. The same.. 

In Direct Peril. A Novel. By David Christie 
Murray. .3¢x5, pp. 303. The same 

Entreguetion to Elementary Practical Biology. 

A Laboratory Guide for High School and 
College Students. By Charles Wright 
Deder, M.S. 84x54, pp. xxiii, 422. - 





Sesion Points of View. By Ludovic Halévy. 
The Translation by Edith V. B. Matthews. 
An Introduction by Brander Matthews. 
7x44, pp. xx, 19%. The same 

Some Salient Points in the Science of the Earth. 
By Sir J. William Dawson. With forty-six , 
IlJustrations. 7¢x5, pp. xi, 499. The same.. 

Horace Chase. A Novel. By Gonginnee 5 won 
more Woolson. 7x434, pp.419. The sa os 











Theogophy_or ae —Which? a nin 
trast. By the Rev. I. M. Ha ao ane 
= introduction by the Rev. T. Dewitt Tal- 
D.D. 7x434, pp. 52. New York: tees. 
op Publishing Sabena nbn sokgephekogess'esbeheson 04 
wee of the Pentecost. For the Foward Gos- 
Movement. Edited by Charles H. 
Gabriel and the Rev. Isaac Naylor. 8x5, 
New York: George Hughes &Co.. 0 30 
Boys as They are Made, and How to Boman 
Them. By hae H. Briggs. 834x6, pp. 24. p4 
Syracuse, N. Y.: . Bardeen.......... 0% 
The Little Old Man. oe meet Written on Re- 
quest. By Uncle Charley. 634x434, pp. 31. 
IR cosssanbe vache Sicuhopenssuisnsshnsewan’ 0 50 
Anpueetions, » Destin By Lily A. Long, 73% 
x514, pp. 4 New York: Merrill & Baker... 100 
bass = 99g van of the Poor. A Mrs. Abel 
am. 734x514, pp. vii, 318. New York: 
eg EE OIDs 0 52s sh0ns spnterabascsss 2 00 
Cheap Jack Zita. “y S. Baring-Gould. Illus- 
trated. 74¢x5, pp. 402. New York: J.Selwin 
Tait & Sons....... ... 12% 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. By Frank 
Barrett. 7¢x5'4, pp. iv, 433. The same...... 100 
AC hronicle of Small Beer, By John Reid. 7 
x5, pp. 2 i 1 00 
Fragments im Baskets. By Mrs. W. Boyd Car- 
penter. 74¢x5, pp. 223. The same............. 10 
The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. Trans- 
lated from the German by Prof. H. Bltim- 
ner. By Alice ae ee —k numer- 
os Illustrations. 8x5 . 48. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Co. bekbrnayeehen 200 
A Bear Swe Woman. 734x5, pp. 336. Thesame 100 
God’s Will, and Other Stories. By Ilse Frapan. 
Translated by Helen A. Macdonnell. The 
“Unknown” Library. 74x33, pp. 183. The 
IR cnscdevanncdente: 0000 aceaesseneseourinense 0 50 
Mr. Wayt’s Wife's Sister. By Marion® Harland 
(Mary Virginia Terhune.) 7¢x5, pp. 314. The 
Bs oven a cs bebdusbsnscess 06h Shsheveenunewners 100 
Only a Guardroom Dog. ._By Edith E. Cuthell. 
734xd, pp. Vili, 223. Thesame.........00 sees 13 


First. Course in Science. By John F. Woodhull. 
Volume [. Book of Experiments. 
p. xv, 79. Volume IL. Text-Book. 7x5, 


pp. Xv, 133, New York: Henry Holt & Co.... 


MUSIC. 

From J. Fischer & Brothers, N. Y. C., Hymn, 
“Lead Kindly Light,” with Latin "text. “> 
Salutaris Hostea,” by J. Wiegand; anthem, 
“It is Finished, ” A D. Monti, etc., etc. 

From Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston and yesh 
Compositions for Pianoforte wi Arnoldo 
i - oo arb: as 
esa, 2; 
Stunde 
uet) Op. 
97, Mrs. 


. tu 
(Medieation’ Op. 953 Mignon (Min- 
100; gee * Arabella.” Op. 
H. H. oA cong ne for the 
Pianoforte, in “My Sweet- 
heart and I’ (“* pile ns Mor" Sin F; Romance 
in A, for Violin and Pianoforte. Albert 
Biehl: Ten Simple and Easy Studies in Trills 
on the Pianoforte. Clayton Johns: Songs 
for high or low voice with pianoforte ac. 
companiment; “Upon a Winter Morning, 
‘Where Blooms the Rose,” * When Phyllis 
Comes,” *“‘ Woodland Hi * “Rouma- 
nian Gypsy Songs, I and II.” “ 1, per of 
Resurrection,” a sacred song by E. His- 
com, with violin and pianoforte, 4 an, 
accompaniment “The Holy Shrine: The 
e dfag i, ” by Ernest Newton; Five 
Gerrit Smith, 13. (Edition 


of Four Songs,’ * by Reinhold Becker, Op. 
76 (Edition Schmidt, No. 314. ); “Christ our 


Passover : Easter Anthem,” Second 
Suite for Pianoforte, Arthur Foote; ‘* Wel- 
come Happy Morning: An Easter An- 


them,” by P. A. Schnecker; and otber Eas- 
ter choral music. Sturm—I2 Easy Vocalises 
for Tenor or Soprano. Cornelius Gurlitt— 
Melodic Studies for Beginners and Melodic 
Studies for Advanced Players, P. Tschaikov- 
sky, transcriptions from his works by 
Richard Hoffmann (a) Scherzo from Sym- 
phony No.4. Op. 36; Andante from Sym- 
phony No. 5, Op. 64; Adagio Cantabile from 
Sextett, Op. 

From Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co.,21 East 17th 
Street, New York C ity, * John Gilpin: A 
Ballad for Chorus and Orchestra,’’ the = 
selected from Cowper's Poem, 
Waddington; besides other music 
and choral club performance. 


or ~o 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two Notable Books on subjects of the very 
jirst importance, 
BY 


GEO. D. HERRON, D.D., 


Professor of Applied Christianity in Iowa College, 
Grianell, Iowa. 





The New Redemption. 

16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; leatherette 
covers, 40 cents. 

“A book to be read and pondered.”’—Independent. 

“A powerful and Christly proclamation.”—Outlook. 


A Plea for the Gospel. 


16mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


“So timeiy, so original and so vigorous that it re- 
ceives the heartiest welcome.”—Golden Rule. 


“Rich in the very spirit and power of Christ, and 
keenly sensitive to the needs of Christianity.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


receipt of price. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 


PENDENT. 
THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
will create as much of a sensation as the “ Heaven- 


ly Twins,” 
By MARION HARLAND. 
WAYT’S WIFE’S SISTER. 


By MARION HARLAND (Mrs. Mary Virginia 
Terbune), author of ‘Common Sense in 
the Household,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘ List ye 
Landsmen!’’ ‘‘ The Romance of a Trans- 
port.” 1 vol.,12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

By J. COMPTON RICKETT. 
QUICKENING OF CALIBAN. 


A Modern story of evolution. By J. Comp- 
TON RICKETT, author of ‘‘ The Christ that 
is to Be.’”’ 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, laid 
paper, etc., $1.00. 

By WILLIAM H. BEARD. 


ACTION IN ART. 

















With over two hundred and twenty illustra- 
tions from the original drawings by the 
author. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 
etc., $2.00 

Prof. H. BLUMNER. 
HOME LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 
GREEKS. 





Translated from the German of Prof. H. 
BLUMNER, by Alice Zimmern. With 
numerous illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, extra 
cloth, etc., $2.00 

BY HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 





An attempt toward A History of English 
Literature. 
Now ready, Vol. X, SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
TIME: UNDER ELIZABETH. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, etc , $1 50. 

By SARAH GRAND. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 





In one large 12mo volume of nearly 700 
pages. Extra cloth, $1.00. 

* “4 dangerous and difficult subject for a novel.”’— 
The American Woman’s Lilustrated World 


*,* At no time since the publication o; this book, al- 
though edition after edition has come from the press, 
have the publishers been able to supply the demand for 
this remarkable volume. It is without question the 
great success of the year. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


The Cassell Publishing Co., 
31 E.17thSt. (Union Sq.), New York. 


MEN DO NOT PUT 


“New Wine into Old Bottles,” 


but they often record valuable documents 
and accounts upon paper of an inferior 
quality ; thus practicing a ‘‘ Penny wise 
and Pound foolish” economy, saving a 
few cents per pound on the paper that 
enters into the making of a County Record 
or Ledger. The result is, after a few 
years the leaves become yellow and brittle 
by use, they break out at the back, anda 
book in which are inscribed valuable 
records, to which time gives added value, 
is a source of care and anxiety ever after. 
There are certain brands of Ledger Papers 
to be relied upon, made of the best possi 
ble rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, 
that time and age will not deteriorate ; 
such is the L. L. Brown Paper Co.’s 
Linen Ledgers. This company has made 
a specialty of this one article, ‘‘ Linen 
Ledger Paper,” for more than forty years ; 
it is the same year after year, strength of 
fiber insuring durability in daily use, and 
a sizing that resists climatic changes are 
points of excellence that commend this 
brand to those who want the best. Ask 
your stationer or blank book maker for 
our brand. Yours truly, 


The L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 

MILLS ESTABLISHED 1850, 

Columbian Inkstand 


Best in the World. Send for Iliustrated Parhphlet. 
BOYD & ABBOT CU, 23 Warren St., New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are using 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 














FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 





HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, 





N.Y. 





February 8, 1894. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Consulate and 


the Empire of France. 

By L. A. THIERS, Ex-Prime Minister of France. 
Translated from the French, with the sanction 
of the author, by D. Forbes Campbell. An entire- 
ly new edition, printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with thirty-six steel plates printed from 
the French originals. Twelve octavo volumes. 
Cloth, $3 per volume. Five volumes now ready. 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


New Edition. Published in connection with Dent 
& Company, of London. Illustrated with etchings 
by Herbert Railton. Six volumes 16mo, cloth 
$6.00; half-calf or half-morocco, $13.50. 
This edition comprises Poems, Plays, Vicar of Wake- 
field, Citizen of the World, and the Bee and other 
Essays. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons. 

By JAMES BOADEN. Interspersed with numerous 
anecdotes of authors and actors, and containing 
six full-page photogravure portraits of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, $3.00; 
large paper edition, $6.00. 


In the High Heavens. 

By ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., author of “In Starry 
Realms.” Containing forty-two illustrations, 
with frontispiece in colors. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


A Tragic Blunder. 

A new novel by Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, author 
of “A Sister’s Sin,” “A Daughter’s Heart,” etc. 
Issued in Lippincott’s Select series. 12mo, cloth 
$1.00; paper, 50cents. 


Two Offenders. 

By OvIDA, author of “ Syrlin,” “ Guilderoy,” etc. 
Copyrighted in the United States. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


«* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
ue Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper, 


In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


LOVOTUYSUYSS TY TST Tee ST 
The Cheapest Publication of its kind in the World 


THE PULPIT. 


A Monthly Magazine of Sermons. 


No homiletics—nothing but complete sermons 
by the greatest living preachers of all denomina- 
tions. Recent improvements, | cotpled with a 
reduction in subscription price, make it the 
cheapest and best of the religious magazines. 


$1.00 a year; 10 centsa copy. 


EDWIN ROSE, Publisher, 


41 Franklin Street, Buffale. N. Y. 
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MUSIC. 


SELECT SONGS No. 2 





Compiled oy 
F.N,. Peloubet,D.D. 
9 and Hubert P.Main 


230 Hymns and Tunes. for use where one beok 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 


Cloth, #40.00 per 100. 


THE BIGCLOW & MAIN Co. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GAS 


School. 


76 East 9th St.,New York. 





EASTER eat containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid- 

THE LIVING CopeeeF Service of Song 
and ap nee gg ared by /. £. HALL, Price, 

cents post-pai ecall attention also to: ** The 

ord of Life, Bre The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love, ” Sag. 
zor Victorious, Easter Morning, Etc., Price, 5 
cents each, post-paid. 


ece CANTATAS. eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 

‘oot. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems, Price, 15 cts. a copy 

Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash “ye ~ # io spmaaaad 


New styles jus 
Send for Mlinetrated Catalogues. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

















bers, post paid, for $1.00, 





ORGANS & PIANOS 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


THE convention held in Philadelphia, in 
aid of municipal reform, has directed 
public attention to that important topic. 
It is conceded, by close observers, that the 
weak spot in our Republican form of 
government has been and is the manage- 
ment of affairs in our cities. Our large 
cities are governed so much worse and 
with so much more corruption, thieving 
and waste than are the corresponding. 
commercial centers of Europe, that the 
patriotic American feels a sense of 
shame; more especially as he must feel 
that there is no inherent defect “in, de- 
mocracy which compels misgovernment. 

It ought not to be hard to convince 
every reasonable man that there is ho 
excuse for such a state of things. Mu- 
nicipal government is not properly 
a question of politics at all, but of 
the best men to administer the city’s 
affairs, A city is a huge corpo- 
ration, as it were a stock company 
formed to do certain things for the well- 
being of the people who are all stockhold- 
ers, each to the extent of his interest, 
some with few shares and some with 
many. This is not a pure fancy or simile. 
Each city must get a charter from the 
Legislature of the State, exactly as must 
the railway or manufacturing company. 
This charter grants permission for the 
civic corporation to perform certain duties, 





such as the establishment of courts of jus-— 


tice, the protection of life and property by 
the police, and the like (subject to certain 
checks and balances), and with certain 
officers who shall be elected by the people. 
These people who pay the taxes are or 
should be interested in seeing that their 
own money is wisely and carefully spent. 
The term “ their own money” is used ad- 
visedly, because the humblest laborer is 
taxed, tho indirectly, the same as the 
richest citizen. Indeed, it happens that 
the rich man who has bis money in per- 
sonal property often pays less taxes pro- 
portionately than the poor man who thinks 
he pays none, while in reality suffering 
heavily in rent and general cost of living, 
or in the scarcity of work frequently 
brought about by the pressure of heavy 
taxation. This taxation by a well-known 
law, the landlord and the other taxpayers 
strive to pass on by putting the burden on 
the renter or on the humble buyer of sup- 
plies from the heavily taxed merchant. 
In short, every citizen, being a stockholder 
in the city corporation, is personally and 
financially interested in securing a busi- 
ness administration of affairs. It seems 
impossible to believe that we shall not se- 
‘cure a revolution in municipal manage- 
ment when these plain facts are thor- 
oughly understood and grasped in their 
full meaning by the city’s citizens, 
The convention in Philadelphia devoted 
a good part of its time to consideration of 
different plans whereby this revolution 
could be brought about. Education of the 
people in the idea that their interestin the 
problem of city government was direct and 
tinancial, was suggested. The application 
of civil service reform to the city’s work- 
ing force was considered. What business 
man changes all his clerks every year or 
two, just when they have become familiar 
with their duties? But perhaps the most 
difficult thing now standing in the way of 
progress is the mixing of national politics 
and municipal affairs. Because a citizen 
thinks aud thinks strongly on the subject 
of the Wilson Tariff bill, let us say, is no 
reason why he should vote a Democrat or a 
Republican into an important local office, 
if that Republican or Democrat happens 
to be a bad man or of poor ability. No 
manufacturer or merchant would put an 
' incompetent foreman in charge, no matter 
what his politics were; but our city 
bosses, shrewdly exciting the voter by ap- 
pealing to bis partisanship, manage to 
slip unworthy men into office year after 


year. At the least sign of revolt, cries of 


party treachery are raised. It is not 
really a question of party at all—that 
word refers chiefly to national affairs— 
but simply of good management of home 
matters which concern us all directly. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


These bosses call themselves Democrats in 
New. York City and Republicans in Phila- 
delphia ; but they are Democrats or Re- 
publicans, as the case may be, solely for 
what they can make out of it; and 
blinded citizens, loyal to party policy at 
Washington, go on year after year voting 
these same men into the city offices. 

To separate national and local issues in 
the sight as well as in the thinking of 
citizens, it is proposed that city elections 
shall be held in the spring and national in 
the fall of the year. No doubt the separa- 
tion would help emphasize the distinc- 
tion between politics and city business 
affairs; and yet that alone will not remedy 
the matter—at least the cities which 
have tried it are not yet free from the 
general complaint. State issues obtrude 
into local matters even where national 


» questions do not enter ; or else the local 


bosses manage with much dexterity 
to prevent. city affairs from becoming 
merely questions of administration. The 
trueremedy must lie rather in the grow- 
ing knowledge of the people that the 
election of a police justice or mayor, who 
is merely a city manager, has nothing to 
do with the tariff; that a well-organized 
fire department is a city necessity which 
is not concerned with our silver or United 
State Treasury problems, and that effi- 


cient police protection is independent of | 


our foreign policy. So long as citizens 
carry their political convictions to such 
an extent as to vote unworthy men into 
local offices, there can be no permanent 
reform of our municipal government ; for 
local bosses there always will be ready to 
play upon such honest but mistaken par- 
tisanship to further their own ends, and 
those ends are the city spoils, of which 
every such citizen must. directly or indi- 
rectly pay his share. In short, national 
politics deal largely with principles, and 
local affairs with good business adminis- 
tration. 





> 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 


SUSPENSE was partially relieved last 
week by two events: first, by passage of 
the Wilson Tariff bill in the House, and 
second by successful placing of the Gov- 
ernment loan. While the Tariff bill may 
be more or less changed in the Senate, the 
heaviest part of this battle is over; and, 
considering the large majority which the 
bill secured in the House, no very impor- 
tant changes are anticipated when it 
comes back to the latter. It will be sev- 
eral weeks, if not months, before the bill 
reaches its finality, and no onecan foresee 
the delay arising from obstructive amend- 
ments ; but the country now has a very 
fair idea of what the new bill will cover, 
and may safely discard much of the anx- 
iety which has so seriously deranged busi- 
ness for the last three months, To the 
tariff reformers the results are disap- 
pointing, and protectionists now find that 
much of their fear was totally unnecessary. 
Reports of reviving trade and industry 
multiply daily, and manufacturers will 
find themselves ina strengthened condi- 
tion when demand improves; for labor 
and raw materials have been lowered, and 
prolonged curtailment of production 
promises a better outlet for goods. There 
is every reason, therefore, to expect bet- 
ter things from now on, but no reason 
whatever to anticipate anything more 
than a gradual improvement. As for the 
Treasury situation, there is now less con- 
cern, Notwithstanding dissatisfaction 
with Secretary Carlisle’s methods, the 
New York banks responded liberally to 
his bond offer, taking nearly the entire 
amount of $50,000,000 and thus saving the 





Treasury from threatened bankruptcy.. 


This is an incident which the anti-bank 
element in the West may do well to re- 
member. Meanwhile, the condition of 
the Treasury is improving without the bond 
issue. Larger reductions in pensions and 
other expenditures have been made than 
were calculated upon ; and it is estimated 
by Treasury experts that,with a small tax 
on whisky and sugar, the Government 
could meetits obligations without the un- 
popular income tax, especially if imports 
should show any decided revival, as ought 
to happen when the knees question is 
finally settled. 


The weekly clearings at leading cities 
last week were 40¢ less than a year ago; 
but this must be largely due to lower 
prices and lessened prices, for the volume 
of legitimate trade shows no such dimi- 
nution as this. On the contrary, more 
cheering reports come from the North- 
west and the South. In the New England 
districts the textile mills are generally 
running on three quarter time, and the 
majority of mills have reduced wages 10 
to 20%, concessions which prevented any 
unusual amount of idleness and distress 
in this part of the country. The woolen 
mills have experienced more than their 
share of depression, and some of the cot- 
ton mills have been accumulating stocks 
in the hope of a better demand later on. 
Should this not be realized, a further 
reduction in wages or an additional shut- 
down is anticipated. All authorities 
agree in reporting a further improvement 
in the iron trade, which is usually con- 
sidered an excellent business barometer. 
This good news comes chiefly from the 
West, and the better demand was chiefly 
for railroad and building materials, owing 
to the favorable terms on which orders 
can now be placed. Pig iron, however, 
is still in an unsatisfactory condition, No. 
1 being quoted as low as $13@14 in East- 
ern markets. The West is still suffering 
from ‘hard times,” the pinch in Chicago 
city finances being an illustration. Our 
grain markets are dull. Wheat advanced 
slightly to 66}c. on reports of damage to 
the winter-sown crop. Receipts at the 
interior are now falling off ; but exports 
for the week were only 800,000 bush- 
els against 1,100,000 same week 1893. 
Fiour is dull, and some of the Western 
mills were obliged to shut down. Corn 
was unsettled by expected cuts in freight 
rates, which were calculated to increase 
the crop movement, Cotton exhibited no 
improvement, domestic spinners being out 
of the market, and foreign advices unfa- 
vorable. Exports were liberal, amount- 
ing to 183,000 bales for tbe week against 
89,000 same week in 1893, Receipts since 
September 1st aggregate 4,913,000 bales, 
compared with 4,067,000 bales same time 
last year. A quiet business is being donein 
dry goods, buyers still holding off owing 
to tariff uncertainties. The woolen trade 
continues greatly depressed ; but a better 
demand developed for raw wool, sales of 
4,000,000 pounds being reported at Boston 
last week. 


The feature on the Stock Exchange 
was the ‘activity and strength of the In- 
dustrials, following the passage of the 
‘Tariff bill in the House. Of course it was 
not any advantage that these securities 
would obtain from the bill that caused the 
rise, but rather the relief from suspense 
and the reaction from overselling. Rail- 
road shares responded to the improvement 
very slightly, meager traffic returns dis- 
couraging any upward movement. In 
the third week of January 68 roads re- 
ported a decrease of over 8%, and subse- 
quent returns have not been very encour- 
aging. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the rate of decrease has been 
steadily diminishing, and nearly all the 
roads are now effecting important econo- 
mies ; so that net results compare better 
than gross. There is little demand for 
stocks, either investment or speculative. 
For bonds of the better class there has 
been a fair inquiry ; but Europe is still 
prejudiced against American investments. 
Foreign exchange has been firm, tho 
dull, Very few commercial bills are mak- 
ing, and the demand for remittances 
quickly absorbs all offerings. Our foreign 
trade balance is in fairly satisfactory con- 
dition, due rather to diminished imports 
than to increased exports. The most in- 
teresting feature in the whole situation is 
the extraordinary accumulation of idle 
money at this center. The surplus re- 
serve on Saturday last touched $111,600,- 
000, a gain of $2,500,000 for the week. Thé 
question of how to employ these reserves 
naturally agitates the minds of holders, 
for such an accumulation might easily be 
used for unwholesome speculation in case 
of a sudden revival of trade. The new 
Government loan will, however, some- 
what drain. the reserves ; and last week’s 
expansion in loans, small as it was, sug- 
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gests 4n improvement in business which 
may alsoindicate a turn of the tide in 
this respect. The money market was only 
slightly influenced by the new loan, call 
loans ruling 1% and time loans 2@34¢ for 
one to six months respectively. For the 
first time in many weeks there was an in- 
crease in the offerings of commercial 
paper, a welcome indication of improve- 
ment. Dealers are ready purchasers at 
34@4¢ for best double names, At the West 
money rates are hardening ; and this will 
discourage shipments to New York. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Feb. 3. Jan. 27. Increase. 

LOQDS. ....0..0000 $419,530,500  $418,771,600 *$758,900 

SPeChS. ....0..0000 129,558,900 126,895,800 2,668,100 

Legal tenders 120,016,200 119,070,800 945,400 

Deposits.......... 551,808,400 547,694,400 4,114,000 

Circulation...... 12,602,900 12,677,200 *74,300 
* Decrease. 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specte ...cc.cccee 129,558,900  $126,895,800 2,663,100 
Legal tenders.... 120,016,200 —_119,070,800 945,400 
Total reserva.. $249,575,100  $245,966,600 $3,608,500 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 137,952,109 136,923,600 1,028,500 
Surp. reserve.. $11,623,000  $109,043,000 $2,580,000 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows : 


February 4, 1893—Surplus.............s.cececee $18,654,000 
February 6, 1892—Surplus...... .......sseesees 33,441,425 

February 7, 1891—Surplus. ...............0c0005 2b 20,242,675 
February 8, 1890—Surplus.............ssseseeee 9,858,900 


February 9, 1889—Surplus...........ssseecees + 14,152,975 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Goveroments were steady, closing as 


follows : 
Bid. Asked. 

Gi, OEE cvcccseccces sescscscccveccsase 13% 114 
Registered COUPONS.....00...sc0e sccccceces 13% = «14 
I isiiccc Ksccceecsces cweste vastuas 95 aa 
Currency 6s, 1895...... pisepasessvececcaseense 102 
Currency G8, 1806.... ccccccees-cecccccscseses 104 
CUPeeney Gh, TROT. wwsccccccccsvcccscscescoves 107 
CMOS Gas MR vives c cc ccncsescccccvccecesess 110 
CUPPOMCT 66, 1BVD. cocesccee coe cee coscecceces 112 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


CD GRiaisieis. cccceciesecccecenccesescévescccccoecce 4.8434-35 

BING accciccicesce 006 succcvcveessessecce. séocecce 4.87 

Cable transfers... ....ccocrcesscccccccccccces + 4.87144-87% 
4.844¢-8434 


Commercial LOM. cscs ccoscecscocee ccces os os 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 3d, were : 


Corn Exchange ..... 257 |Merchants’... ....... 140 
Import’rs’&Trad’rs’. 575 poo cneenndeneneere 1144 
Mechanics’.,.......+++ 172 

BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Banks. 
BIMOTICRR soccccccs cecccsscccccccsvens 
American Exchange...............+ 
Butchers’ & Drovers’.............0+5 
Broadway .....c.coccccccccccccccccses 25 
Central National.............eeeeeee 120 
Chase National..............+ssceeee 225 
CREAN access ciccsecocsscccucsveecss 
Chemical... ..cccccccocccccccccese sevve 4,080 
at 


. 
Sales. Bid. Asked. 

195 190 
150 


235 


4,800 









Demmneres.. oe 
Continental ee 
Corn Exchange. 
Deposit.....cce.eee 
East River....... 
Eleventh — 
‘ifth Av me 
First Natio. 

First National of Staten Island. 


Fourteenth Street. 
Fourth National wie een bade 
Gallatin National............ ...+++ 2ul 
Garfield National. 

German-American. 
Germania. 

Greenwich. 
Janover... 








195 


“600 
oatiaee Manufacti turers’. 
Lincoln Nationa 


echanics 
anhattan 





Merchants’ E xchange.. * 
Mechanics’ and Traders 
M 











New York COUNEY ..crcccccccccccvcce 
New York National Exc 








3ea board National 
Second National.. 

Seventh Nationai.. 
Shoe and Leather. 
s 





Trades’ 
United States t. ational, 
Western National 





Act 
oc} 
=a 
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INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 


Bid. Asked. Sales. 





fi. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd....95 100 
Go. dO, PA DIA......0.ceeceeeee 9 100 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. r "4 
deo. Go. pld......0.0. 9 
Ny es occcccnccsacecieyst soge oie one 
do isses tidsabcccsetasia teas woos ove 
Proctor & Gamble, com il 110 
do. ag pfd..... ° 122 ae 
P. “ee 9 CMR .ccssc0c0 ene ce > os 
DEG... vcccccee 104 108 
wells ‘Dar: Prob. Co., com... poet) 16 1536 
CEUDIOID CO. ....0..00.-serecece-coes oe oe 70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 ms 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....As showing the complete inability 
of some m+ mbers of the Congress of the 
United States to appreciate the situation, 
it is only necessary to mention that there 
is talk of a River and Harbor Appropria- 
tion bill carrying $17,000,000. 


....When a Continental banker makes 
a disastrous failure, he is quite likely to 
commit suicide. In this country the fail- 
ure of a banker is generally followed by 
his taking up his residence in Canada. 


..A Havana paper states that asyndi- 
cate has been organized in New York to 
promote the formation of several indus- 
tries at Manzanilla, on the southern coast 
of Cuba, mcluding the purchase of land, 
erection ot sawmills, planting of sugar- 
cane, tobacco, coffee, etc. 


....1t is stated that the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad has just made acontract for 
the erection of an iron bridge over the 
Mississippi River, near New Orieans, to 
be over uwo miles in length, and which 
will take 50,000,000 pounds of irop, and 
will require two years in the construc- 
tion, 


. -The preliminary report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission gives the 
very interesting information that the in- 
come of 479 railways repurting, deducting 
operating expenses, for the year ending 
June 30th, 1893, were $2,401 per mile as 
against $2,404 per mile in 1892, The net 
earnings reported for the entire country 
for 1893 were $350,257,749, being $9,774,- 
957 in excess ot the net earnings for 1892. 


..The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


80 shares Renss. and Saratoga Rd. Co......... 176 


$1,000 Ches. and O. Ky. 6% mort. gold bond, due 
911 







20 shares Excelsior Steam Power 
100 shares C a —_ +~ 


$5,000 Chi. and N. P. Rd. Co 
year gold bonds, due 1940.. 

20 shares F’ arragut & ire Ins. Co.. 

8 shares A oe ¥ = iia ceusennessseneshall 71 

$10,000 S., B. and N. Y. Ry. Co. first mort. a 
bo 


$5. 5,000 L., D. ands. Rad. lirst mort. Bondi. Li 


67 shares Ten knee Nat. Bk.of b’klyn. 
$5,000 Ohio South. Rd. Co. first mort. 6% coma, 
rrr 
$1,000 North Hudson Co. Ky. 

bonds, due 1914 

30 shares Sixth Avenue Railroad Co.......... 1% 
25 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref...... 9@8% 
$2,000 Evansville and Richmona Rd. first gen. 
mort. 5% gold bonds, due 1931................ 90 


. .Every lover of his country should 
rejoice in view of the success ot Secretary 
Carlisle in finally placing the Govern- 
ment loan of $50,000,000 of bonds. Every 
patriotic citizen must have hung his head 

at the disgrace which was imminent up to 
Secretary Carlisle’s visit at the Sub-Treas- 
ury on Monday when he met representa- 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ‘ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOUK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
(iate Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
MOOREBROT HERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATE maqaees. Wo pent, cotter 
LOANS 

















pesctiated, payable in gold gponved 
by first lien on Minneapolis real 
estate, without expense to lender, 





tives of leading trust companies and 
banks of this city. The proposed issue 
was attacked in the Senate of the United 
States by men whose financial opin- 
ions are of no earthly account; and 
we are glad to note that Senator Sherman 
came to the defense of the Administration 
and properly scored the men who were 
seeking to make the bond issue a failure. 
Great credit is due to John A. Stewart, 
President of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York, for securing sufficient 
subscriptions for the proposed loan. In- 
deed, more than the necessary amount was 
subscribed by the financial institutions 
of New York. Mr. Stewart gave his 
personal attention to securing subscrip- 
tions for the loan and, as is usual 
when he undertakes a matter of finan- 
cial importance, success crowned his 
efforts. A condition contronted the coun- 
try on the 31st day of January, and it was 
no time for men to cavil to the injury of 
its credit There are times, as in the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Silver Act, when the best poli- 
tics is patriotism. The following list 
shows the subscribers from New York and 
Boston, and every single subscriber is en- 
titled to the thanks of the entire country : 


United States Trust Co.........cesseees $2,500,000 
Union Trust Co........... ER ATE 2,500,000 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co........ccesescssceseees 1,500,000 
Central Trust Co...........c.cscsssccses 2,000,000 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.............- 2,000,000 
American Exchange National Bank... 2,800,000 
New York Security & Trust Co........ 500,000 
National Bank of Commerce........... 1,000,000 
> 4 , See ere 1,000,000 
J.& WwW. Seligman & 0......:.cescccces 1,000,000 
Fourth National Bank.................. 1,000,000 
tianover National Bank................ 1,500,000 
eS | OS ae a 1,000,000 
Mational Park Bank... 0. 0<ssccccssse 1,000,000 
Chemical National Bank............... 1,000, 
Central National Bank....... sas. eeese re 1 


—<s 


SESsE= 
SE55 











Bauk of = Hn wera Company ........ 000 
Mechanics’ National Bank............. 500,000 
New York Life Insurance Co..... 3,000,000 
Continental National Kank 250, 

Baring, Magoun & Co 250,000 
Manhattan ‘Trust Co 250, 

People’s Bank 200,000 
Speyer & Co.. ,0U0, 

oS) ep pa 250,000 
Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 1,500,000 
New York Life & Trust Co............. 1,000,000 








Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, sosen, mes 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Capital 
is Timid 
but City real-estate Mortgages 
on the present contracted valua- 


tions, carefully made, are the 
safest investment in the world. 





Experience has 
taught us 


how to make them safely. If 
interested write for particulars 
to THOMAS & CO., Seattle, 





Wash. 
~~ INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. N. Y. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


uitable Butldie » Denver. Colo, 
HIG “CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount inves! and 
promising large profitsin dividends and aaaenane 
values in corporations controlled by ou 
Correspondence and personal -# ~ solicited. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 




















Bank of America..........scccceeeeee es $500,000 
Bank of New York, N. B. A........... . 800,000 
Chase National Bank.............. seees _ 600,000 
Brown Brothers & Co..........0...+00+ + 1,000,000 
Morton, Blis& & Co..............ceeeeeee 500, 
hite & Hartshorne....::.........-- ++» 200) 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.....:.......... 560,000 
Metropolitan Trust Co;:................ 280,000 
Heidelbach, Lekethatener OO, neseces 500,000 
Citizens’ National Bank.......... sineesl 100 000 
Naumberg, Lauer & Co...... big aesciee 100,000 
Phenix National Bank... ............ - 50.000 
DEE TORII. oivoe'sescccscvcccecpeves 250,000 
VOTMAT GS BiG... 6.00 ccvcccccccccccccgeese 500,000 
Von Hoffman & Co..............0eee eee 1,000,000 
United States.Mortguge Co............. 500,000 
Unger, Smithers & Co................4- 500,000 
] NG nis pa ssncdkeresseeesecen 1,000,000 
Brooklyn Trust Oo. ......scc00.ccaccees 200,000 
J.D. RS av nove + bncess0dunn pes 700,000 
MR nace cuh a deiec'e neues 100,000 
©. Rollins ey & Co. (Boston)........ 500,000 
idder, Peabody & Co. eermeee eae. 1,500,000 
i. L. Day & Co. > ‘Bosto “ee «+. 1,000,000 
WON 5. Naas wvsccsisacivesctacseucen $45,350,000 


A number of other banks sent in sub- 
scriptions to the amount of about $¢3 000,- 
000 which were not reported to Mr. Stew- 
art. 

DIVIDEND. 


The New York National Exchange Bank 
has declared a dividend of 3¢, payable Feb- 
ruary Ist. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.......... $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortenee withthe Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
en Beg a artford, Conn., under Supervision 

anking Paparenente of Conn., New York, 
MNass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 


Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made atany time and withdrawn after 
five da Vg notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 
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TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL Saeas, EDWARD COOPER, 
JAMES LO - BAYARD CUTTIN 


WM. WALTER PHELPS, 


G, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, AL 


EX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|WM. D. SLOA ANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, M. WALDORF ASTOR, 

JAMES aunaas 


peas LOAN AND TRUST co. 


DULUTH, 
ITAL STOCK ent 000. 
be Sta ee Auditor, , $100,000. 
GE A. ELDER, Vice President. 
KTHUR H. BROWN, Secretary. 
Municipal, Corporation, and | School Bonds a spe- 
cialty. Corresp 
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Capital 

Choice Investmentsin the most Conservative 
Field in the West, 


Guaranteed First Mo 

Six Per Cent. on improved lands in 

and Eastern Nebraska. ros AND D DESIRABLE," aia 
n 
Six Six Per Cent. 0. by deposit of First’ Mortgage 
a local tru: oe Fare rr YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
cuL Ut EXPERIEN E. 3 paar 

A. HOTC Kiss. "GkowGe: HB. ‘LEWIS 

bad +" Secretary. dent. 


February 8, 1894, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


CHE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Coma 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
fhe Greatest Area of adjace -. Agricultural Land. 
ificent Forests o: cae a = world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and W;: t. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
process a coke equal to agg o> ye. ss Silver 
Hive Sandstone for building Valuable in 
Blue San ne for pur; ° 
formation can be had o sealants ea ced 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, ~ 


WASHINGTON. 
Oregon Securities 


Examined and apprai<ed for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 











WRITE TO 
ABOUT THE CCLORADO FINANCE 00, 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building 
COLORADO nver, Colorado, 


F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 


in regard to new Investments or 
SECURITIES looking after those already made. 











DIVIDENDS. 


— me | te Fem Aven BANK 
84.—Ata meeting of 
hata oe a semi-annu- 
ER gla - Was declared 
payable on and after reg 

OWLAND, C 





papal ROWLAND. Cosbler._ 


EMPIRE | 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND. 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TRAVEL. 


Cook’s 
Foreign Tours. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 


Parties will leave at reguiar_intervals throughout 
the season to visit Eugland, iyetané, Wgoctans, 

rance, Germany, Italy, Austr orway, 
Sweden, Kussia, etc., inc aiding all the Capita 8 
of Europe. 


ae by White Star Steamer Teutonic, 











Next departures for -Egypt and the Hely Land 
—Spree, February 17th; Fulda, March 3d. 

Toursto Flerida and Cake . Februar, 13th 
Qist, 27th, March 13th, shes 

Special cruises to the West aol by the | Madi- 
ava, February 17th, and March 24th 

Grand _tour to Cal iforaia, to leave New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, May 1'2th. 

Send for programmes designating which desired. 

Persons intending to travel abroad this year should 
send lc. for a copy of our Menthty Excursionist. 

Official Ticket Agents for as Trank Lines 
and Atlantic Steamship Co 

ee cCooK ‘ SON, 

261 and 1225 Broadway, New York; 332 Weshianten 
St., Boston; 8% Chestnut St. Philadelphia; 234 Seat 
Clark St., Chicago, and 125 Vine St., ncinnati. 





The Pattonal Park Bank, New York. 


PT subeakivecuvaseeanen Ganetatnenl $2.000,000 
Su vole boo cedensveshenosesosenenenensce 3,000,000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign gn’ Exchange. 


Superior Facilities for Collect: 
SAFETY PFE Oa e tueeneeest TO 
EBENEZER K. EDw iE T, Pres.. STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE S. HIC CKOK, oe EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. 
_ D Barrer 
E ight, Joseph T. Mesto, 





oO 44 [ Xisohavcly covey atereot pag: . 
OP's" Personal ai ax, on to afi 
loans. ey vetprenece. Address 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at W to H per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


EK. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per ag investments always 
onhand Tacoma, Washington 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the comers tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
— than in any other poy of the United states. 

uluthhas made Fite Progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 

see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tropolls of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 
information. 


Cc.E. LOVETT & CO., 














DULUTH, MINN, 


Seayvesens ae Fan h, Geo: 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


a 
BANKERS, 


7 Pine ST., NEW YORK. 





Investment Securities. 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES. 


8 Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
E. R. BRACE, Daluth, Minn. 








THEIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH, 





Deal clusi . 
Peslere exctastvely vely in State, County, City and School 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their eee by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$ 25) Six months........$1 
75 | Nine months.... .. 2 
Four month»...... 100] One year....... 3 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber...... 


years to one subscriber........-...... 
Three subscribers one year each......... ‘ 
Four years to one subscriber..... peeuse 
Four subscribers one year each........ 
Five years to one subscriber................ 
Five subscribers one year each............ »e 
In clubs of Five or aoe $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘© TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, vs with re 
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ing outfit at reduced ra 








February 8, 1894. 


Ir is quite probable that Portland, Oregon, has 
felt tthe tate unpleasantness as little as any y cy 
of its size in bt wie 2 ry. Portland isa 
conservative, of Re ni ont it 
is not given to such | idiosyncrasies ms, ani 
hence not f eel the serious venction which 
follows them. 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Compan we 





of in Ite spe is somewhat larger than 
in t the “ro and the security eee improved 
city property is of a high characte 


A BEAUTIFUL AND COMPLETE CAT- 
ALOGUE. 





The Catalogue for 1894 issued by Mr. John 
Lewis Childs, Seedsman and Florist, of Fioral 
really a mares ana a ne 


Catalogue, cuts, reading matter, designs and 
make-up isentirely new. The r used is of 
a fine finish, and the press-wor B dete in ex- 








SILKS FOR SPRING. 


Additional representations of what is 
new in silks will be shown this week. 
In Fancy Taffetas, so generally used 
for Blouses, we show large assort- 
ments, at $1.00 and $1.25 per yard. 

In our “ Standard Twill” we have a 
beautiful collection of the latest Paris 
styles. The excellence of this cloth 
over all other printed Fabricsis guar- 
anteed. 

100 pieces of last season’s designs at 
Reduced Prices. 

Of Black Silk, various weaves, Plain 
and Fancy, we have on sale, this 
week, a large stock, at Special Prices. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








“ Ayer's Sarsa) la is the oe blood-purifier 
in the yore. — = fills at he requirements of 
lard ily med e fact that 














“—- a 
kind admitted at the great Columbian Exposi- 
tion, in addition to the thousands of testimoni- 
als attesting the fact that Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
cures, confirms the above statement.—Adv. 


AN UPRISING 

invariably follows the planting of Sa!zer’s Seeds, 
of which an advertisement appears on another 
page of — paper. A specialty of oe Salzer 

‘hardy an is the Palm Seed, which pro- 
jd b — Leen ful palms. Tre vege- 
table seed gnized as infallible. Our 
readers will i woul to send 5c. for postage on 
their handsome catalogue. 130 pages of pictures 
= a pointers. 4a ee the John A. Salzer Seed 


=)" MACY. CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to Mth St., New York. 




















LADIES’ SILK WAISTS. 


MADE IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS. 





SILK HOUSE WAISTS, MADE OF IMPORTED 
SILK AND LINED WITH FINE SILESIA, EQUAL 
IN EVERY RESPECT TO CUSTOM WORK, COM- 
PRISING MORE THAN TWELVE SHADES, AND 
FOR WHICH DRESSMAKERS WOULD CHARGE 
MORE THAN DOUBLE OUR PRICES, 


$2.99. 


ALSO HIGHER GRADES AT 


$3.99 anv $5.99. 








O’NEILL’S 
J 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


- 





than the supply. 





Importers and Retailers. | 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 





We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION 
TO THE CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and where 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April 1st, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly, as the demand is always greater 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 








HE INDEPENDENT 


oenol), 
Constable Ks Co 
Spring 
Dress Stuffs. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS; 
HOMESPUNS, HOPSACKINGS, 
FANOY WEAVES, DIAGONALS. 


Printed Challies, Armures, 
SILK AND WOOL CREPONS. 


White and Cream Diagonals, 
Se-ges and Crepons 
FOR EVENING WEAR. 


NEW EMBROIDERED ROBES, 


Sproadevay KH 19th ry 


NEW YORK. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Spare a Moment to 


inspect our 
Housefurnishing 
Goods 


Granite and Agate Ware, 
Kitchen Utensils, 
Feather Dusters, 

Coffee Makers. 


An exceptionally beautiful display 


at lowest prices. 


THE ENTIRE BLOOK, 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 


9th and 10th Streets, N.Y. 








HOTELS, ETC. 











The Grand Union Hotel, : 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 
The leading hotel of moderate cost in the city of 
New York. 
Central location—right in the center of the the- 
ater and shopping district. Baggage to and from 
42d St. depot free. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


Send postal for 138 page Guide of New York City. 














Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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Susurance. 


HOW IT LOOKS TO PLAIN MEN. 


THE fire waste in this country was 
about a hundred and fifty millions last 
year. This may not be the exact reported 
figure, but it is near enough. The an- 
nual waste is on the increase ; and if it be 
said that this must increase because popu- 
lation and property increase, itis true that 
the increase in waste is out of proporticn 
to the increase in population and wealth. 
We shall not attempt now to, convey a 
notion of the magnitude of this waste by 
comparing it with the national debt, for 
instance, or by stating it in the form of a 
per-capita tax, or to show that it is an 
actual loss which makes poorer instead of 
being offset and nullified (because more 
or less ‘‘ covered”) by insurance. All this 
we have tried to do before, and now—in- 
stead—we shall try to speak for the plain 
people. 

To one of them, it is not hard—without 
denying that fire underwriting is in a bad 
condition—to remember that complaint 
about that is no new thing; it is an old 
and almost chronic complaint. Low rates, 
heavy losses, burdensome expenses, un- 
profitable returns upon capital—these 
have been more or less heard of during 
the last thirty years. The plain man, while 
believing that this plaint is measur- 
ably well founded, cannot admit it to be 
just, except so far as it is due to circum- 
stances beyond control by those who make 
it, and he cannot admit that they could 
not largely remedy the trouble if they 
would. He knows enough of insurance 
to be aware that the fire branch is not an 
exact science as the life branch is; the 
latter is a matter of accumulation, and 
the conditions which govern it are kept 
by firm laws from more than trifling fluc- 
tuations that do not affect the average 
results; but in fire underwriting the 
average is subject to such fluctuations, 
and includes such a wide sweep of time 
and area, that companies may easily 
be ruined while the great average is un- 
moved. Thus, it is possible to write plan- 
ing mills, and other bad “specials,” at an 
absurdly low rate and make a profit, 
and to lose heavily on some of the best 
risks—each of these in moderate number 
and for a short term ; hence comes in the 
element of guessing upon sheer “luck,” 
the thought being that perhaps the risk’ 
will pull through the term, and, if it does, 
will yield a little to the good at even a cut 
rate. Years differ, experiences of com- 
panies differ, and even the experience of 
the same company on the same line of 
risks is not always uniform. It has not 
to this day been determined to the satis- 
faction of everybody concerned, with un- 
questionable correctness, what is “‘ the’ 
rate, upon anything, and it probably can- 
not be; nevertheless, experience in fire un- 
derwriting must teath something, if that 
something can be got at. To the plain 
man it seems that the companies should 
pool their experience. The successive 
Boards have done something with statistics, 
yet it is not pretended that a successful 
pooling and digest has been accomplished. 

It is also clear that no scheme of rates 
and rules can be safeif it is founded on 
the experience of ordinary years and fails 
to include great fires. The great one of 
1871 was followed by another in the very 
next year ; what is the conclusion? That 
one must be expected every year seems 
unjustifiable; but that the close con- 
junction of two is a promise of immunity 
for many years is not rational either. A 
law of periodicity for great fires is 
assumed to exist, but we cannot wait for 
cycles of half-centuries to find it, and the 
only conclusion plain men can see is that 
the rates in ordinary years must allow an 
accretion of surplus against the black year 
and the surplus must be retained, or com- 





"panies will be too feeble to bear it when 


it comes. 

It is always easy to scold—anybody can 
do it, and the scolding is always easiest 
when the subject is one which the scolder 
knows nothing about. It is easy to say 
that adequate rates should be charged, but 
nobody knows or can know what rate is 
both adequate and exact ; just as the most 
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experienced advertisers feel least sure they 
know how to advertise without waste the 
most experienced underwriters are least 
sure of their knowledge about rates. It 
behooves plain men who are not under- 
writers to assert themselves moderately, 
and yet there are some things which such 
men can see and say even better than 
those in the business, for to bein a certain 
line (like reading a book before reviewing 
it) often dces ‘‘ prejudice a manso.” 

One thing is that there is too much 
rule-of-thumb in rate-making. For in- 
stance, in the rule about non-occupancy— 
acondition which certainly brings in some 
hazards, but, on the other hand, relieves 
the hazards of occupacy. A case occurs 
to mind where a well-built and well- 
guarded country mansion, unoccupied in 
winter, is rated higher for that reason 
than is another dwelling worse in con- 
struction, for it consists of two wings 
joined by a long frame structure, includ- 
ing a barn, etc. Several companies offer 
several rates on the same risk, which 
proves that there is no standard rate and 
the several bidders are offering at guess ; or 
else that there is a veritable rate; and the 
competition for business is willing to take 
a fraction of loaf, and hope that no loss 
will follow. Toa plain man it looks as if 
the truth included both these suppositions, 
with probably the second one the more 
common. Allow that it is an inexact 
science and must be ; still those who prac- 
tice underwriting should come nearer to 
knowledge than others do; they should 
at least havesome definite opinion. 

And, having it, they should adhere to 
it and govern their dealings by it. This 
is the most important thing of all, and the 
one which, as the plain people see it, has 
no uncertainty at all about it. The pre- 
vailing fault in fire insurance is not so 
much lack of opinion as to what is a rea- 
sonably fair rate as itis flabbiness and 
cowardice in action. If rates are high 
enough, stop complaining; if not high 
enough, put them higher, Insurance is 
not an article of luxury, and the vendors 
make the price. Stress of competition 
cannot be justly pleaded in excuse, be- 
cause, while it is true that insurance is 
freely open to competition, increased 
competition by increased number of com- 
panies need not be looked for until rates 
have gone to a point which will attract 
new capital. When the business, not by 
loose newspaper writing but demonstra- 
bly, is profitable, capital will be drawn to 
the field ; until then, the competition is of 
the reckless sort which hates to let a pre- 
mium pass. The premium is here, now, 
and is a certainty ; everybody in the busi- 
ness knows that it is not an asset, because 
not earned, but is only a deposit in ad- 
vance, and yet the tendency is to half- 
treat it as got when itis received ; the lia- 
bility is contingent, the loss is in the fu- 
ture and probably will not occur. 

Compacts have been made so many 

times that their history would be tedious. 
Ail of these have gone as rate-compacts 
usually do, by being cut almost before the 
ink on them was dry. Below a certain 
line is loss and ruin (says the compact), 
and so we will not cross that line; but 
somebody does it, or is suspected of doing 
it, and so the rest are freed, and do the 
same. Strange folly, that because my 
neighbor is fatuous enough to do business 
below cost, I must do likewise, lest he get 
an unfair advantage over me! Is it a 
privilege to do business at a loss? If the 
best opintiion—or the opinion of a particular 
company—is, that a risk is worth 100 
cents, what should it signify that some 
other office will take, or is said to be will- 
ing to take, less,/rather than not get it? 
A compact may very well take the form 
of a pooling of experience and a concen- 
sus Of opinion as to what are safe rates ; 
bué no compact to adhere to safe rates is 
necessary, and none can be of the slight- 
est efficacy so long as such absurd notions 
of self-interest prevail. Better be safe 
singly, than endangered and ruined in 
company. 

It seems very clear to the plain man 
that there can be no underwriting reform 
until underwriters are ready to act inde- 

pendently and to prefer no business to 
bad business. If ‘‘ going” prices are 
refused, the risks tendered will go, and 


there will be no premiums and no busi- 
ness and no dividends! True; but if 
losses eat up net premiums over expenses, | 
and take a bite out of surplus as well, 
how about dividends then? One thing 
may be set down as certain—that insur- 
ance buyers are not going to protest 
against the rates as too low; that is not 
their part. And until underwriters begin 
refusing, their groans will excite more 
contempt than respect. They are too old 
to plead the baby act; and they must learn 
to treat the public with more frankness as 
well as more firmness before they can 
better their position. 





TEACHERS IN NEED OF TUITION. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY is a fresh-water 
college in Lafayette, Ind., and is probably 
a very respectable institution of learning, 
altho not as yet having acquired great 
fame. One day last week there was a fire 
there, which destroyed the mechanical 
laboratory and its contents in less than 
two hours, the estimated loss being $170,- 
000, of which less than one-fourth was 
covered by insurance. The building and 
its equipment had only just been com- 
pleted, the work of construction having 
taken nearly a year. We infer, from the 
description given in the newspapers, that 
the purpose of the laboratory was to edu- 
cate in the applications of science to the 
mechanic arts. Suppose there had been 
a wise application of science to the art of 
building in this instance; is it likely that 
the laboratory and all of ,its machinery 
and apparatus would have been ruined by 
fire in less than two hours? The instruct- 
ors at Purdue University should go some- 
where—President Moore, of the Continen- 
tal, or Mr. Edward Atkinson could tell 
them where—and take a thorough course 
of instruction in fire-preventive architec- 
ture. The event of last aveek is a very 
grave imputation upon their ability to 
train the youth of Indiana in the right 
way.—Insurance. 


> 


THE Commercial Travellers’ Associa- 
tion, of Indiana, held its annual meeting 
in Indianapolis lately. The association 
has an assessment insurance branch, and 
this shared with other matters the atten- 
tion of the members during the very mod- 
erate time (scarcely five hours) occupied 
by the meeting. The President’s report 
proposed, among other things, that all 
honest salesmen and bookeepers of proper 
age should be admitted to membership, 
and that commercial travelers from neigh- 
boring States should be allowed to come 
in, thus broadening the basis of member- 
ship and increasing the number from one 
thousand to fous-or five thousand. Dur- 
ing the year six members- have died, and 
three losses were brought over from the 
previous year ; from the surplus funds two 
losses have been paid, and the members 
have been assessed for seven. The Presi- 
dent remarked that in 1892 and 1893 the 
cost to each member was a trifle over 
fourteen cents a day for $2,000 insurance. 
What he meant is not precisely clear, but 
if he meant that the yearly cost was four- 
teen cents, this was at $25.55 per $1,000, 
and on this basis the healthy members 
could do better in a substantial company. 
On the other hand, if he meant that the 
fourteen cents covered two years the re- 
sultant rate of $12.78 is one which cannot 
long be maintained, as might be inferred, 
also, from his remark that 1892 and 1893 
were the most expensive years yet expe- 
rienced. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


PALATINE INSURANCE CO. (LIM- 
ITED),OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


THE Palatine Insurance Company is en- 
tering upon its third year of business in the 
United States, and its progress during that 
time, and particularly during the year 1893, 
has been with a largely increasing ratio, we 
think. The country at large is to be con- 
gratulated upon the accession of such a 
Company as the Palatine to the insurance 
companies of the United States, adding an- 
other sound and strong company for the 
protection of our property. Judging from 
its published statement of December 31st, 
1893, the business of the United States 
branch has been managed in an exceeding- 
ly creditable manner. We think that a 
large proportion of its risks have been for 
one year, which is highly commendable. 
Its assets during the year have grown from 
$1,267,000 to $2,256,000. Its reserve for un- 
earned premiums from $570,000 to $1,275,000. 
It has now the very large net surplus of 
$507,349.80. Theassets of the Palatine are 
invested in excellent securities, deprecia- 
tion upon which, even if weshould have an- 
other year like 1893,would bea minimum,so 
that, in the case of the Palatine good un- 
derwriting is associated with fine financier- 
ing. The United States Trustees of the Com- 
pany are Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Hon. Ash- 
bel Green and Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
The New York Office is at 152 Broadway, 
aud Mr. William Wood is the Resident 
Manager. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCECO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

An examination of the forty-sixth an- 
nual statement of the Penn Mutual Life, 
published elsewhere, will well repay every 
one of our readers; we say every one, be- 
cause we hope that all are interested in the 
success of regular life insurance. The Penn 
Mutual shows a gain over the previous 
year in net assets and surplus. The lia- 
bilities of the company on the first.of Jan- 
uary were $20,017,714, with a surplus ona 
four per cent. basis of $2,756,197.24, which is, 
as will be readily seen, a very handsome 
surplus indeed. The company had out- 
standing, at the beginning of the year, 
47,485 policies, insuring $124,287,718. The 
Penn Mutual can offer our readers who de- 
sire life insurance a number of plans of in- 
surance suitable for and applicable to the 


needs of any. It is an excellent company. 

Edward M. Needles is President, Horatio 
S. Stephens is Vice President, Henry C. 
Brown reser 7d and Treasurer, aud Henry 
C. Lippincott Manager of Agencies. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N, J. 


This estimable company has published its 
forty-ninth annual statement, and it shows, 
what we expected it would, a good increase 
during the year in all points essential 
to success. Thecompany had in force Jan- 
uary ist, 77,493 policies, insuring $202,276,- 
750. Its liabilities amounted to $49,74,2- 
302.47, and its surplus at a four per cent., 
valuation to $3,276,347.85. The Mutual Ben- 
efit is one of our oldest, most conservative 











and best life insurance companies. Mr 
Amzi Dodd is President. 
INSURANCE. 
1851. 1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Sociely 


OF NEW YORK. 





Nineteenth Annual Statement for the Year 
Ending Dec. 31st, 1893. 


INCOME. 
Net assets, Jan 4 . 
Ist, 1893......0++ $1,153,325 69 
cee bssctsbo $2,089,439 61 
Interest .. ....... 43,452 75 
—, 93 other 
idbednd oan 16,967 25 
Total A 82,149, 85 859 61 
$3,803,185 30 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death.. $938,373 71 
Dividends to pol- 
icy holders,.. 389,321 56 
Smsenseies poli- - 
conndosadusbs 4,706 58 
Annuitants se seerartie 1,581 40 
Total to policy = — 
olders pit of $1,333,783 25 
Commissions and 
= = ny ex- $345,651 30 
Salaries fesaud imed- 
ical fees......... 99,116 31 
4 psoseccotenses 22,978 70 
Reinsurance...... 10712 43 
Advertising, 
printing, post- 
e, & 51,667 73 
Furniture.......:: 2,178 22 
Dividends to 
stockholders.... 6,977 60 
Tolal expenses. $558,676 30_ 
Total disburse- 
ments........ $1,892,459 55 
Net assets Dec 
Ist, 1893......... _ $1,410,725 75 


Cash capital Sung, invested .in United States 4 
per cent. bonds and deposited with the Insurance De- 
partment < the State of New York. 


Ss. 


DEC. 31, 








United States and city bonds $211,300 80 
Bonds and mortgages......... 83,400 00 
Railroad and other mtocks, an 
GREE. 5 ec ccecescnccepeceseoces 491,486 25 
ON Rene 234,685 41 
Loans on collaterals (market 
value $19,550)..........0..0005 19,835 79 
Cash on hand and in banks.. 141,709 86 
Loans on policies.............+ 3,961 75 
~ ¢ | pengerties 25,391 25 
Due from agents (secured)... 107,869 64 
Bills receivable...............- 85 00 
Total net assets........ .. ~ $1,410,725 75 
—~ deferred and unpaid pre- 
penenba chsenegsoesgeseene $126,701 94 by 
Interest ROCTUSE ....cccrecees \ 14,333 31 
Rents accrued.... ....+seeeeees 6,628 32 
$147,663 57 
Less deduction to bring in- 
vested assets to market 
value Dec. 31, 1893..........0+ 42,117 50 


105,546 07 

Gross assets, Jan. 1, 1894.. $1,516,271 82 
LIA] BI LL ETIES. 

poe... py oar vated. valua- 

tion by td York Insurance 

DORAFGHBORE. 20.0002 000020000 

Surplus, Aotuariea’ 4 per ct.. 714,326 05 


$1,516,271 82 
Number. Amount. 
8,148 — $23,669,308 


24,533 83,101, 4 
SHEPPARD MOMS, 
Presi 


Policies issued in 


wM. 








THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY: C0. 


Casualty Insurance. Specialties, 
cc ae ov ACCIDEN 
CEH PLA GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES *""'$4.608,992.53. TION, 


—_—- 














WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 





Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 





21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


Nineteen yearsago Mr. Sheppard Homans 
organized the Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society, and in that short space of 
time the company has attained good pro- 
portions. It has, of course, had the benefit 
of the very wise and judicious management 
of Mr. Homans, who probably knows as 
much about the science and practice of life 
insurance as almost any other man in this 
country. His company during the past 
year has met with abundant success, having 
increased its net assets by $260,000 and its 
surplus at a four per cent. valuation, $97,- 
000. The company issued 8,148 policies dur- 
ing the year, insuring $24,000,000, and at the 
close of the year it had 24, 583° policies in 
force, covering $83,101, 434. Sheppard 
Homans is President, and William E. 
Stevens is Secretary. 








1894. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet ali "Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, - 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims, 

Net Surplus, - - 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1894, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


1894. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B.,. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ast, 1894. 


- $1,000,000 00 

- $1,542,197 59' 1,937,841 91 
_ | 898,714 432 fone 

~saens 7 306,614 07 

$3,244,455 98 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1893, less 
depreciation...............++ $19,683,813 76 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 
‘or Premi d Annuities.$5,018,273 58 
For or Interest, e ten seseoabi ™ weaces 1,112,061 08 $6,130,334 66 
$25,814.14 42 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death .............+. $1,455,572 
Matured” Endowments -_ 


Annuities.......... ... 
a. Policies... 


S Paid Poliey-Bleta 
"a nis hy oy G2-562,362 67 








din Penna..........+ 
Taxes oper Sate Sere 67,181 04 
Salari: Fees, ice 
and Syoenes ssi nei 4 189,194 37 
Commissions gents an 
BROOD. ccesccasencesncsccee coco 540,805 54 


cy and other Expenses... 112,334 56 
+ ng, Printing. and 


Supplies,...........ceeeeeeeeeee 82,448 36 
omce Furniture, Maintenance 
of Building, etc..........see0+ 19,920 92 $3,914,276 40 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1894....$:21,599,87:2 02 
+Being sums allo wed in reduc- 
tion not collectible premiums, 


ASSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad and weber 


Bonds, Bank mak oe other Stoc'! $6,370,820 00 


Mo round Rents ist 
DaabrSh eGheepesnenechogncagee 10,129,302 04 

Prowmbain Notes secured by Poli- 
CBs aaseccscascnscsccscscccncvenccs 769,226 62 

Loans on Collateral, Policy 
A chswinsanepensensenes ° 2,852,585 98 

Home ice and Real Estate 
bought to secure Loans.......... 1,272,304 15 

Casi in Banks, Tr Trust Companies 
and on hand...............seeeeee 505,633 23 
Net Ledger Assets............ $21,899,872 02 

Net Deferred and Unreported 
Prem: DEED nedpccee-covecsensicece 636,491 62 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc.. 237,547 60 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, $22,773,911 24, 


LIABILITIES, 
Death Claims reported, 
but ovens —.. = eae 





Reserve at 4 TEs 
to Re- ks. 8,908,985 wo 
surplus on ry 
8 — w esctheaban ‘q 84,712 31 
— 

ah dl sondern 2,671,484 93 $22,773,911 2 
New Business of the Year; 

9,083 Policies for........... $24,255,298 00 


Insurance Outstanding De- 
cember 31, 1893; 47,485 
Policies for..............0.-+++ 124,287,718 00 





JOHN W. HAMER, Man: z “of Loai n Department. 

HENRY C, LIPPINCOTT, yy Aseness 

HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Ass’ and Treas. 

J. LEITHMANN, JR., Comptroller 

JouN J. McCLoy Y, ‘Supecvisor of Applications and 
Death Claims. 








WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 


MABBTG... ...... 200 cccocccecce- coco $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............. wo eceee 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. VMIEROE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


poe aap piney: greene Mass. 


RAT ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sareearans are paid upon all pol- 


i ee 
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THE PALATINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Of Manchester, England. 
J. N. LANE, General Manager. 
STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1893. 











ALUE 
ASSETS. ee eeuanal 
mamerr vance. | Budmerg Qua ger stat Reuss MBA 
4 Patees States per cent. pe. $452,000 00 GEMS, BGS... .reccces sce cecscccace 10,925 00 
Rock | mak &  Pacine R. R. Ist New ork Central & Hudson River R. R. 
wok: wer Be Ue cent. Bo’ no.. wetataacas-* 3 100,000 00 chice heyy S = a. 16,800 00 
+ ~paaquepen ur’ mn julnc 
Rises oneees . ae eee # 144,560 00 nds. ee ee ae 33,800 00 
i Texas R. R. Ist Mort- ooanan Railway & Navigation Co. 6 per 
uciscourl, Kan 4 = cent. Bonds ..............6 78,000 00 QU, Sa vcs kncdecceccace cccucniscecace 7,280 00 
Brook! City & Newtown R. R. ist Mort- Southern Kansas R. R. 5 per cent. Bonds. 31,200 00 
per cent. Bonds..................+0++ 52,060 00 | State of Georgia 334 per cent. Bonds 24,260 00 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Sterling 4¢ per enue 60 Zz . 
Northwestern R.R. Debenture imme ia eee = a oe © 
xeper gant. Ban City ‘Registered ‘percent. ah pH — a eeeenepegpapeanee 
Chicago, iliwaitiee & St. Paul i. iper ae nen ee 
a York TS ee on a TOTAL ASSETS, $2,255,974 58 
4 ; Northwestern R. R. 4 per cent. wenvcansesnianceall 
Fina crar os ntenccocecoestnctissconcgesdsecese 62,720 CO | Unpaid Loses ............ccessceccceseneceees 
New ‘York, Lake Erie & Western Coal and Reserve for Unearned Premium............ 1,274,717 o 
R. R.6 cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds...... 27,500 00 | Commissions, Brokerages, Return Pre- 
= Yor Central & Hudson River R. R.5 PN eh vtankeccdate seccecbGeivennseinens 101,826 71 
BG Ac oxusdecs vcnuanphoheassecceee 16,125 00 “$743,624 78 
Beech Cr Creek R.R. (Guaranteed) Ist Mort- —__ $1,748, 
gage Gold 4 percent, Bonds................ 28,470 00 NET SURPLUS, - $507,349 80 
, United States Trustees. Local Board of Directors. 
Gen. LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman. pci me eam 
Hon. ASHBEL GREEN. CHARLES B. ALEXANDER. 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. ROBERT W. STUART. 


UNITED STATES MANAGEMENT. 
New York Office, 152 Broadway. 
WILLIAM WOOD, Resident Manager. 
WILLIAM M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
WESTERN DEP’T. PACIFIC COAST DEP’T. SOUTHERN DEP’T. 


onones M, FISHER. Manager, agar A. LATON, Manager, Messrs,FINLEY & JANVIER 1 dy 
Salie Street, Chicago. 439 California St., San Francisco, | 50 and 52 Camp St., New Orlean 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A, McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
ulien T. Davies 
obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
ames C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


no. W. Auchincloss 
heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ames E. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 








Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 
Walter R. Gillette, General Manager Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


; William J. Easton, Secretary 
Emory McClintock, Actuary C. A. Preller, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 


AMERICAN | THE BERKSHIRE 


INSURANCE | Life Insurance Company 


COMPANY, OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Philadelphia. | Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 


re 0 Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
eee 00 | chusetts. 


7” NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 


TES PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
shoMieW, WoNTaomie’, 


BOSTON, 40 Water Street, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
FOMMATY, WAB...ccccees veces cecesccesccccce _1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ............s005 4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3ist December, 1893.............0008 & 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

FOTN ccecccccsceconesccccccses $1,892,970 00 


and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


EE Bien inns ncdiscnnes sasecnudsececse< 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cash in Bank...........secseeeercceseeeeeeeees 23 600 46 

Amount 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

















J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVE? EDW'D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW. uA W RENCE TURNURE, 
TURGIS. ALDRON P OWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. I ‘ 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, V ERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, = CHRIS’N be THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT ZA 
Cc. A. HAND, bs ILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEO. W. QUINTARD, 


CHARLES P BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMIT 
J.D. sOnES, "President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








OFFICERS : 


.--President. 
cece see Secretary. 
tant Secretary. 





JOHN P. MUNN......ccece. ceceseeee+e Medical ipecter. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. a, Bank, 
JOHN J. TUCKER. .....ccccccccccccvcccsccccces juilder. 
E. H. PERK 


es. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two moet p opu ar lane + L IFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the abe canaehe amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ossible 
pre sent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
SOME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of odversit het ty toa he insured may be used as 
COLL. AL SECURIT FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent At he full legal nin value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 
GOOD AGENTS, desir ing to represent the Com- 


ny, are invited to address J. 8.G FNEY, Super- 
fae of A Mn at Home Otte. 


Continental 











INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from ein made January Ist, 1894, 


ash Capital...................++ $1,000,000 00 
eserves 2 Insurance in 





SAFETY "FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President, 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


RB. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department, 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





c. H. DUTORER, Secretary Brooklyn pepertanent, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn 

J.J. meena, General Manager Western De- 
PGEO. E. E. BLIND, Assistant to General Manager, 


, Chic: a 
W.S. DUVA General Manager Pacific Coast De- 


en: 
F. C. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 


LOVE A PRISONER. 


BY WILLIAM 8, LORD. 








ONE day Lovecame. I welcomed him ; 
As tenant of this house of clay 

I bade him stay. 

I set him in a room apart— 

The inmost chamber of my heart. 
For servants at his beck and call 

My senses all, 

While hands and feet 

His will obey with joy complete. 

Out of the windows he can gaze 

On pleasant days, 

But when it rains the panes are dim— 
It’s smiles or tears because of him 
That fill my eyes ; 

Yet, always, he’s a sweet surprise ! 
My prisoner now, I’]1 keep him so, 
This one time guest; 

Should he escape me high and low 

I'd go in quest. 

That darkened chamber, my poor heart, 
Would be a tomb should he depart. 
EvAnsron, ILL. 


2- 


BROWN BREDD PINXIT. 








BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 





HERE is a very interesting experiment 
to try some time at your leisure. Sprinkle 
a few grains of fine iron filings on a sheet 
of reasonably thick paper, then movea 
strong magnet round on the under side. 

It is curious, almost ludicrous to note 
the sudden accession of apparent vitality 
in the metallic atoms. They become rest- 
less, and perform all sorts of insane an- 
tics, as tho St. Vitus had breathed on 
them, They are evidently conscious that 
something remarkable is going on, and 
are anxious for good seats where they 
may enjoy the spectacle. So they turn 
somersaults, play leapfrog with each 
other, and behave in a way very unbecom- 
ing ina substance so staid, conservative 
and dignified. 

Now put the end of your magnet on the 
upper side of your paper. There is an ex- 
citing cotillion or country dance at once. 
The bits waltz about in the most eccentric 
fashion, and then, with impetuous feroc- 
ity, fasten themselves to the magnet and 
cling with all their might. 

Now, if you will substitute a score or 
two of those unfortynate individuals 
known as cranks for the grains of iron, 
and substitute your humble servant for 
the magnet, you will notice precisely the 
sameresult. What there isin me which 
attracts these uncanny folk, Idon’t know ; 
but the fact that they take to me as flies 
to a lump of sugar is beyond a peradven- 
ture. I have frequently tried to account 
for this peculiarity on grounds which 
might be regarded as complimentary, but 
so far have met with indifferent success. 
Cranks invariably take me for one of the 
fraternity. In my daily walks, these odds 
and ends of creation manage to find me 
out; and if I should go over the list of 
my merely casual acquaintances, I might 
discover that nearly three-quarters of 
them are a little off their balance. Per- 
haps that is the reason why I have never 
examined that list with anything like 
critical care. 

Just as syte as‘a man is mentally lop- 
sided, just so sure is he, sooner or later, to 
ring my doorbell. Iam his Mecca; and 
he travels in my direction with a degree 
of persistency which has at times been ap- 
palling. 

John Brown Bredd was one of this sort. 
He came rightly by’ his mild and harmless 
insanity, or he would never have received 
sucha name. The Bredds have for gen- 
erations lived from hand to mouth. 
When by any unexpected stroke of for- 
tune they found themselves in possession 
of a spare dollar, they were positively un- 
happy ; and if they were in want of noth- 
ing for the household, they gave it to the 

first beggar whostrolled that way. Shift- 
lessness was their only inheritance, but 
with that quality they were conspicuously 
supplied. They had sufficient to meet 
their own needs, and a surplus large 
enough to prepare a whole colony for the 
almshouse. 

NewTI have noticed that shiftlessness 
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is a cumulative inheritance. Like well- 
invested capital, it doubles every ten 
years. It is oneof the few things which 
will grow abundantly if you simply let it 
alone. When Bredd came into this world, 
therefore, he was very naturally an odd 
stick. 

The father of my hero had some posi- 
tiveemotions when John Brown was sen- 
tenced by a Virginia jury to be hanged. 
He waseven known so far to forget his or- 
dinary indolence as to slap his knee with 
decisive vigor and declare that “it was a 
shame!” -That was the hardest work he 
had done for at least six weeks; and the 
farmers in the corner grocery declared 
that if he would keep that amount of 
spunk in him all the time, he might come 
to something yet. ; 

But he didn’t. The effort was so un- 
usual that he lazily crawled home and lay 
in the sun for two whole days as a remedy 
for nervous exhaustion. 

When his boy was born, the old man 
determined that the name and fame of 
the antislavery Boanerges should be per- 
petuated. So the newcomer began life 
with a frightful handicap, was christened 
John Brown Bredd, but was doomed to be 
known in the neighborhuod, and, if he 
developed genius, to posterity, as simply 
Brown Bredd. 

Brown Bredd in his early manhood was 
one of that large number of alleged artists 
who think they can paint a picture. The 
world may differ from them, and as a 
consequence they have a constant feeling 
that they are under the wheels of a rail- 
road train; but they persist in spoiling 
good canvas, with firm faith that the 
future will concede what the niggardly, 
or perhaps the envious present refuses, 

When Mary Conway, our rosy-cheeked 
Irish maid, brought me Bsown Bredd’s 
card, I knew he must bea crank, and that 
it ran in the family. 

*‘Can’t you be out, my dear?” 
gested my wife, 

** What?” I cried. ‘‘A man who was 
born in Boston say he is out when Brown 
Bredd calls? Impossible. Mary, show 
the gentlemen into the parlor.” 

That is the way my acquaintance be- 
gan, and it ran through three years or 
until, one cloudy autumn day, I followed 
him to thecemetery, and laid him at rest 
by the side ofa bed of chrysanthemums. 

Brown was the most pathetic and simple- 
hearted creature I ever saw. He had 
what he called his studio just off of Sixth 
Avenue. That one room served the triple 
purpose of studio, kitchen and bedroom. 

**T don’t claim to be an artist,” he said, 
in plaintive tones, as-he uncovered a pic- 
ture for my inspection ; ‘‘but [hope to be. 
That, at any rate,” and he sighed pro- 
foundly, ‘“‘is my dream.” 

I couldn’t say much to encourage him, 
for the work was very badly done, 

“No, it’s not worthy of a place on your 
walls,” he continued, in a broken voice. 


sug- 


’ Ah! that is a Bierstadt and made in ’72, 


I see, when he was in the flush of youth 
and health. And that is a Dewey, and 
here is an Appleton Brown.” 

He stood for several minutes examin- 
ing these pictures without saying a word. 
‘“‘T think I had better take my canvas 
away,” he moaned at length. 

‘*Some time perhaps you may be will- 
ing to purchase an example of my work ; 
but,” with a shake of the head, ‘‘ not now 
—not now. Iam convinced of that.” 

I couldn’t stand the man’s tragic man- 
ner and thrust a bill into his hands. 

“Oh no,” he cried, in broken tones, 
**not that. Please don’t offer me charity. 
I couldn’t endure to take money from a 
stranger.” He placed the bill on the table, 
looked at it for aninstant as tho his heart 
would break, and then turned abruptly 
away. 

Of course I bought the picture. I would 
have done so if it had taken my last dol- 
lar. Poor Brown! He had no more 
power to cope with the world than a child 
has to wrestle with a giant. In stature 
he was a man; in all other respects he 
was ababein arms. The constant hunt 
for something to eat was his torment. 
‘*When I get to Heaven,” he piteously 
said, on one occasion, ‘‘I shall have a 
body minus digestive organs, That is 
something I look forward to with very 


high anticipations. Just think of it! We 
shall not need to eat!. What a glorious. 
prospect !” 

And yet Brown had an aspiration, and 
because of that aspiration I thought him 
a crank, 

One day we sat together in his studio, 
talking—I had visited him a number of 
times and was getting to be quite fond of: 
the lonesome and impracticable fellow, 
My interest in him had warmed his heart, 
a smile lighted up his face, and he be- 
came communicative. 

On the easel was a portrait which I had 
never seen before. It was really a superb 
piece of work, and I wondered where he 
had borrowed it. Indeed, I hinted as 
much ; but he replied : 

“No, I painted that myself. I have 
been at it now for four years and six 
months. I don’t believe I shall live to 
finish it. Do you like it ?” 

‘‘Why, Brown,” I answered, ‘‘ you’ve 
got genius. Nothing but the divine 
afflatus could account for what you have 
done. As for these landscapes”— 

‘*Don’t mention them,” he broke in, 
with strange impetuosity. ‘‘They are 
nothing. I earn my bread with them; 
but I hope some time to earn fame with 
this.” 

“That flesh tint is really fine,” I said, 
with enthusiasm. ‘And those eyes—but 
tell me, Brown, is it an ideal or a por- 
trait ?” 

‘*A portrait,” he answered ; and I no- 
ticed that his lips trembled. ‘‘ Ah, I can 
never do her justice. She is beyond my 
skill ; and yet, you see, I am trying my 
best.” 

‘“*You must introduce me, when she 
comes to sit,” I suggested. ‘‘Such a beau- 
tiful creature is worth knowing.” 

‘*She is beautiful, isn’t she?” Then he 
laid down his pipe. ‘So, so—so very 
beautiful !” and he fell into a reverie. 

‘* May I not see her?” I asked. 

‘In good time, perhaps,” he answered, 

‘*Pray when, my dear fellow? You see 
Iam beginning to get excited.” 

‘* After death ; not before,” he replied, 
with solemn emphasis, ‘‘Then you shall 
pay us a visit. She willbe glad to see 
you and grateful for what you have done.” 

‘But her name?” I asked. 

**T don’t know; I have forgotten,” he 
replied ; and a profound shade of sadness 
fellon his face. He sank into a chair, 
heaved a deep sigh ; and it seemed to me 
there were tears in his eyes. ‘I don’t 


know her name, my friend ; I have really ‘ 


forgotten it.” 

‘And you don’t know anything about 
her, Brown?” I inquired, with marked 
surprise, 

“Yes, I know something; but not 
much.” 

** And you will tell me?” 

“Certainly, if you wish to know. 
is my wife.” 


She 


“Come,” I said, going to his side and | 


placing my hand on his shoulder—‘*‘ come, 
Brown, your nerves are unstrung. Get 
out of this dingy hole into the fresh air. 
It will brighten you up. You’ve been 
working too hard, and it has told on 
you.” 

He looked up at me wearily. 
don’t need fresh air. I get all I want 
here. I need to die, thatisall. This life 
is my nightmare. I shake myself a dozen 
times a day to wake myself up. In vain. 
I must work the problem out as best I 
can. But”—and he rose to his feet and 
stood facing me, white as snow—*“‘ but no 
man longs for death asI do. The galley- 
slave looks forward to the time when his 
chains will drop. He plies the oar with a 
bleeding heart, and yet there isa ray of 
hope in his life. Iam thatslave. I have 
that hope. By and by I shall really wake 
up, and then I shall begin to live.” 

I was too astonished to speak, 

‘Can I tell you a secret?” he asked, 

“‘Of course, Brown; tell me every- 
thing,” I answered. 

There was a wild gleam in his eyes, like 
that of a hunted deer, which touched me 
to the heart. ‘They call itcatalepsy, but 
it isn’t. Itell youon my honor it isn’t. 
They don’t know what they are talking 
about. They are all fools, to whom the 
mysteries of the other life are incompre- 
hensible,” 
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‘* You have been talking with a doctor 
then ?”’ 

‘*Yes, yes, a dozen of them,” he an- 
swered impatiently, and witha gesture 
of the hand as tho he brushed them all 
aside, ‘‘They are interested in my case, 
and tell me it is unlike anything in the 
books.” 

‘*Catalepsy, Brown?” 

* Bah!” he cried with disdain, ‘‘ What 
do they know about it? I tell you it is 
not catalepsy. On the contrary, it is the 
only thing that makes my life endurable. 
I wouldn’t give itupfor the right to pawn 
the Kohinoor.” —_. 

‘* But tell me about it,” I cried. ‘‘Give 
me the details, and let me judge for my- 
self.” 

“Sit down, then,” he said, very gloom- 
ily. Inoticed that his lips were twitching, 
and he had to rest for a few minutes be- 
fore he could begin the recital of his 
strange experiences. 

‘* You will hold this secret sacred ?” 

What a pathos there was in his tones! 
He seemed like a man pleading for his life. 

**T couldn’t tell every one,” he -said, 
slowly, almost under his breath; ‘‘but 
somehow I feel safe with you. I can’t 
keep it to myself any longer for fear”— 
and he hesitated. 

‘* For fear of what, Brown?” 

‘*For fear I might be buried alive!” 
and he shuddered. ‘‘ You will see that 
that never happens to me, won’t you ?” 

I assured him that I would take charge 
of his body if anything that resembled 
death should supervene ; and he breathed 
more freely. 

‘*- You see,” he continued, *‘I have had 
these alleged attacks for nearly five years; 
it will be five years on the fifteenth of next 
month. They come regularly twice a 
week, and last on an average four hours, 
tho once in a while much longer.” 

I nodded my head, and he went on. 

‘When I fall into this state, my soul is 
wide awake, but my body becomes entirely 
useless. Iam like a man who has been 
chained to a ringbolt inthefloor. Itugat 
my bonds and, so far, have always man- 
aged to slip my hands through them. 
Until I have done that I suffer agonies 
which can’t be described. But when I 
am free, when I have got away from my 
body, oh, how beautiful it all is! 

** My dear friend, it may seem incredi- 
ble to you, but my real life is the one I 
then enjoy. This, which you call life, is 
a dreadful nightmare. I don’t belong 
here, I belong there. The moment I get 
out of my body I find myself at the gar- 
den gate of my other home, and am met 
by my wife and our three children.” 

I opened my eyes in wonder. 
was coming next? 

‘*Yes,” he wenton, mournfully, “‘ there 
is no reason why you shouldn’t be like 

the rest of them and vote me a maniac, 
Still, I am telling you the exact truth. 

‘*My estate over yonder is a very valua- 
ble one ; it is situated on the banks of a 
river which a few miles further on 
stretches out into a lake, My orchards 
are rich in fruit, and from their character 


What 


‘ I judge that the house is situated some- 


_ where in the tropics. 
“No ; I 


I have orange and 
lemon trees in large abundance, and 
pomegranates and figs, and everything 


, that the appetite can desire. Poor as I 


am while here, I am rich the instant I get 
there. 

‘‘The hours during which my catalepsy 
lasts are changed into weeks on the fur- 
ther shore. And how I enjoy them! 
wandering along the highway with my 
little ones, plucking fragrant flowers, 
climbing the hilltops to get a glimpse of 
the far-away mountains, sitting during 
the placid and heavenly evening with my 
dear wife, reading some favorite author 
or discussing some favorite theme.” ; 

“And that?’ I said, pointing to the 
easel. 

‘* That is a portrait of the wife,” he an- 
swered, growing pale as he spoke, and 
heaving a deep sigh. ‘‘ But it doesn’t do 
her justice. The poor pigments with 
which I work lack brilliancy of color, and 
the genius in my fingertips is too, too 
meager. Ah, you shouldsee that woman, 
my friend—you should see her !” 

There were tears in his eyes. 

**T am sure you would like her,” he 
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continued ; “and she would certainly like 
you, both for yourself and for what you 
have done in my behalf. 

‘* When my respite is at an end, I hear 
distant bells ring ; and then the family go 
with me as far as the walls which limit 
our property, and bid me good-by. i 

**T come back to this dingy apartment 
and crawl into my half-worn body. My 
eyes open, the past returns to me like a 
dream, and I take up once more the dull 
routine of an unhappy life.” 

‘* But, my dear Brown,” I asked, ‘* when 
you are once away, and in such a glorious 
environment, why don’t you stay away ?” 

‘‘T dare not,” he answered. ‘It would 
beacrime. I have often been tempted to 
do so; but no, it wouldn’t be right. For 
some reason beyond my ken, fate dooms 
me to return. There will come a time, 
however,” and his eyes glistened—‘“‘ there 
will come a time when fate shall say, 
‘Go back no more;’ and then, ah then, 
shall I not be glad?” 

*¢ And you wish me”— I asked. 

‘“*To keep guard over my body until it 
is quite certain I shall not return, and 
then see that it is properly buried. Look! 
Here is a second key to'‘my room. Come 
when you please, and if I, my soul, am 
not here to greet you, do for me what I 
would gladly do for you under like cir- 
cumstances. I know I am asking a great 
deal, but there is no one else in whom I 
can confide.” 

I gave the required promise and went 
home, 

Three days afterward I saw him and 
said, jocosely: ‘‘ Well, Brown, you are 
still here.” 

Yes,” he replied ; *‘ but I don’t believe 
it is for long. The picture is well-nigh 
finished. It is not what it should be, but 
it’s all I can hope to make it. That done, 
I shall go.” 

‘*Cheer up, my dear fellow—cheer up. 
There’s many a year for you yet, and per- 
haps good luck besides.” 

But I couldn’t move him toasmile. ‘ I 
shall cheer up,” he said, ‘‘ when I feel 
that this strange servitude to the flesh is 
over, and I can be permanently with those 
I love, That, my friend, will be good 
luck indeed.” 

I visited him frequently. He chatted 
very freely about the other home, told me 
of various dimly remembered incidents 
which had occurred in his family, and 
seemed on the whole to be getting into a 
brighter mood than in the old days. 

This cheerfulness increased perceptibly. 
He reminded me constantly of a man who 
is packing up his worldly goods and mak- 
ing ready for a glorious meeting with 
those from whom he has been long sepa- 
rated. 

The last time I saw him he was decid- 
edly jovial, ‘It’s done,” he cried, point- 
ing to the portrait. “I have laid the 
brush to the canvas for the last time.” 

‘* And now what will you do with it?” I 
asked. 

‘*My hope of being remembered by my 
kind,” he answered, very impressively, 
‘‘rests on that picture. It is my life 
work. You have been kind enough tosay 
that it shows genius. If others agree 
with you I am satisfied ; yes, much more 
than satisfied. I shall go hence with the 
consciousness that I have not lived in 
vain.” 

He hesitated, and for a moment seemed 
absorbed in meditation. Then, looking 
up, he continued : ‘I would like, if it is 
possible, and if I am not present at the 
time, to have you take charge of it. Per- 
haps the committee at the Academy may 
be willing to accept it. Then you will see 
that it is properly hung.’ 

I was deeply touched by the poor fel- 
low’s manner and by his modesty. The 
picture was certainly worthy of exhi- 
bition, and I had very little doubt that it 
would attract popular attention. 

I recalled a line written by Richard 
Crashaw more than two hundred years 
ago, one line, which keeps his memory 
green. It is imbedded in the memory and 
the admiration of mankind. It runs thus: 


“The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 

That line is immortal; it cannot die. 
So long as this language lasts it will be 
repeated, Two centuries have not 
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dimmed its luster. Twenty more will 
pass, and these words will retain their 
beauty. The ordinary scholar knows 
little of Crashaw and cares less. He did 
not fill a large place in the literature of 
the world; but he left one line, eight 
wonderful words, which will give him a 
warm place in our hearts until the sun 
sets for the last time. He wrote very con- 
siderable, and it all has some degree of 
merit; but his fame is held secure by that 
line alone. 

My good friend Bredd,I thought, dis- 
plays no genius. in his other works, but 
this one—well, it is a miracle. It ought to 
make him known; and I will use my best 
endeavor to afford him fair play with the 
public. It was easy for me, therefore, to 
promise that I would urge his claim at 
the Academy. He took my hand in both 
of his and said, ina choked and broken 
voice: ‘‘Some time I will tell you how 
grateful I am. It is not for my sake, how- 
ever, that I desire this, but for hers. Yes,” 
he added, slowly, ‘‘I think it will please 
her.” 

‘* Well, my dear Brown,” I said, ‘‘ there 
is one thing more.” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘*T would like to know what final dis- 
position you would like made of that pic- 
ture. The exhibition will be open for 
only a few weeks, and then ?” 

‘* What would please me best,” he be- 
gan, and then stopped. 

‘* Well? Lay your heart bare, Bredd.” 

‘* What would please me best would be 
to know that it hung on the walls of some 
public gallery, where the people might see 
it. And yet ”— 

‘*Speak your wish, my dear fellow, and 
if itis within the range of my personal 
influence, it shall be accomplished.” 

*“*T know it—I know it,” he replied. 
**Tf you won’t think me presumptuous”— 

‘*Go on, tell me all, You may not have 
another chance,” : 

**True,very true. Then, if you are will- 
ing to accept the picture as a token of my 
regard, I should like to think of it on your 
walls in company with the great artists 
whose works are already there.” 

**What! Do you mean that you will 
give the picture to me?” 

‘For the term of your natural life, yes. 
After your death, perhaps, you will be- 
queath it to the Metropolitan, or some 
other institution of that sort. Will you 
accept it?” 

I confess that the fellow nearly broke 
my heart with his tenderness and gentle- 
ness, his plaintive tones and the air of 
sadness which seemed to envelop him. 

** Accept it !” I replied, eagerly. ‘‘ With 
a thousand thanks, and a thousand more 
when those are done. But, see! You have 
forgotten to put your name in the cor- 
ner.” 

With a few deft strokes of the brush he 

wrote on the edge of the robe which fell 
from the shoulders of the portrait—Brown 
Bredd Pinwit. 
* “Now then, my work dayis over. As 
for these traps,” turning to various pic- 
tures scattered over the room, ‘‘I don’t 
care what becomes of them. Let them 
go. But this one”— 

‘* Shall be my chief treasure,” I said. 

He nodded his head, and the subject was 
dropped. 

That was on Wednesday. Two days 
later I received a scrawl from him. It 
was evidently written with a trembling 
hand, and the signature could hardly be 
identified. He was apparently laboring 
under some great excitement. The note 
said : 

‘Bring your key and come into my 
studio to-morrow about sundown. I think 
I shall not return this time; but I may be 
mistaken. IfI do, I shall be glad to greet 
you; if not, God bless you and good-by. 
Remember my last wishes; and when you 
leave take the portrait with you.” 

** After all,” I said to myself, ‘this is a 
mere hallucination. Brown Bredd is an 
interesting crank, nothing more. These 
travels of which he has spoken are beauti- 
ful delusions. They are, of course, the 

result of some nervous disease, and he’s 
just as likely to live as I am.” 

Still, when I knocked at his door I was 
not surprised to receive noanswer. Then 
I knocked louder; but there was no re- 


sponse. After fumbling over my ring I 


_ found the right key, and with it effected 


an entrance. Looking toward the bed, on 
which he usually lay when these curious 
attacks came on, I saw that it was empty. 
I shrugged my shoulders, with the feeling 
that I had been duped, that my sympathy 
with the painter had run away with my 
common sense, 

Almost instantly, however, I saw a 
sight that made my heart stand siill. 
There, in the high-backed chair, directly 
in front of the easel, sat Brown Bredd, 
his face as white as the snows of Decem- 
ber. He was leaning back, as artists 
‘frequently do when critically examining 
a new picture; and his eyes were half 
shut, apparently to get the full effect of 
the work. His hands hung at his side, 
from one of which had dropped the brush 
and from the other the pallet. On his 
lips was a pleasant smile, as tho he were 
in the act of bidding-some one good-morn- 
ing. 

It was a strange and thrilling spectacle, 
and it seemed almost gruesome to be alone 
with him in the deepening shadows of 
that room. I couldn’t believe my eyes at 
first, and so cried: ‘* Well, Brown, how 
goes it?” He did not stir. I put my hand 
on his brow! It was stone cold. 

That wonderful story that he had told 
me came vividly to mind with painful 
violence. It was true, after all; and after 
all Brown Bredd was not so much a crank 
as I had supposed. _ 

The portrait now hangs in my room, 
the souvenir of a very odd experience. 
And every time I look atit Isay : ‘‘ Brown 
is happy now with his family amid the 
orange groves, of that other shore.” 

New York CIry,. 
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THE BOYS AT SHILOH. 








BY AGNES M. LATHE, 





WHEN Will Grenough was appointed 
principal of Shiloh Academy he was both 
surprised and delighted ; for Shiloh had a 
high standing. It was the oldest academy 
in the State. It was the preparatory school 
for Colby and Bowdoin. It had been in 
charge of men of years and experience. 
It was a decided innovation for the trus- 
tees to select as principal a young man 
just out of college—a man with only the 
experience of a few terms’ teaching in the 
district schools. ; 

When Grenough took charge of his one 
hundred and fifty pupils in September he 
found ample room for the exercise of ev- 
ery good quality. He must meet the farm- 
ers when they brought their children from 
the neighboring villages; he must talk 
with all of them; he must remember just 
whose fathers they were, and must desig- 
nate a suitable room in the dormitories 
for John or for Harry. He had to arrange 
the program of recitations, to induce the 
lazy students to take a study in addition 
to penmanship and reading, and to con- 
vince the ambitious pupils that it was 
unwise to attempt a complete course in 
all subjects in twelve weeks. 

But his genial manners and good com- 
mon sense pleased the parents, and his 
knowledge and tact gained him the good- 
will of the scholars. 

He knew, however, that the hardest 
part of his work was to come. Shiloh 
had not a character without spot or 
stain. The former principal, a scholarly 
man, but no disciplinarian, had insisted 
on but one thing, perfect recitations. The 
dormitories were left to take care of them- 
selves. The study hours and the regula- 
tions necessary to a boarding school were 
observed or not at the students’ option. 
As a result of this lax discipline, the 
scholars frittered away valuable time, 
their parents wasted hard-earned money, 
and the good people of Shiloh began to 
look with disfavor upon the Academy. 
The boys meant no harm; they did not 
commit crimes, but they did play all surts 
of practical jokes upon the villagers, ring- 
ing their bells and painting their doors. 
All this—the dissatisfaction of parents, 
the growing ill-will of the townspeople— 
the trustees had deplored to Grenough, 
and had impressed him with the fact that 
his success in their eyes depended largely 
upon his ability to preserve order, 
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The first quarter of the term passed 
without any outbreak from the boys. 
They were in their rooms, according to 
the regulations, at half-past seven. They 
attended to their own business, and 
meddled not with other people's affairs. 
But this calm was not to continue. One 
evening in October, Atwood, the teacher 
in book-keeping, and Mr. Grenough went 
out to Oxford, seven miles away, for 
chalk, maps and other school necessaries. 
Altho they started early in the evening 
and urged the old white horse with word 
and whip, still it was late before they 
drew near school again. They were with- 
in half a mile of the village when Gre- 
nough thought he heard a horn. Atwood 
stopped the willing horse and listened. 
Yes; the wind was blowing toward them, 
and borne on the sharp air came the shrill 
tootings of discordant fish-horns. 

‘They are at it,” said Atwood, con- 
cisely. ‘‘I thought they could not keep 
quiet much longer. They saw us go off, 
and they are out on alark.” They drove 
on; with every turn of the wheels the 
noise grew more distinct. ‘* What are we 
going to do about it?” asked Atwood. 

He had been teaching at the Academy 
for two years, and was evidently curious 
to see what the new principal would do. 
It rather nettled Grenough; but he an- 
swered, quietly : ‘‘ We will leave the horse 
at the foot of the hill at the Bumpus 
farm. Then we can go up on foot and 
take them by surprise.” 

Mr. Bumpus was quite willing to put up 
the horse for the night, and leaving him 
and the supplies, the two set out on foot, 
carefully picking their way in the darkness. 
The boys were collected in front of Miss 
Bailey’s, right on top of the last hill lead- 
ing into the village. They were blowing 
their horns, shouting and laughing. ‘I 
tell you they can’t get back with that old 
plug before midnight,” saidone, ‘ That’s 
Daniels,” whispered Grenough. ‘Of 
course he is out, if we could only 
catch him.” They went up a few 
feet further. ‘‘Now for it, Atwood,” 
said Grenough ; and over the brow of the 
hill they dashed in a run, The boys saw 
them, and with one shout they scattered, 
some to the left around the barn, others to 
the right over the stone wall and across 
the field; but one, the largest, started 
straight down the street. That one the 
two men followed. The six feet pounded 
down the road, around the store on the 
corner and up toward the academy. The 
fugitive ran fast and well. He took the 
inside track and kept his original dis- 
tance; but he was taking his pursuers 
directly to his dormitory. Suddenly he ' 
turned and leaped some bars into a field. 
‘*Dunham’s pasture,” gasped Atwood, and 
over he went, keeping close to the wall on 
the right. The night was dark, and the 
thick shade of the trees of Dunham’s wood 
threw an intense gloom on the lower part 
of the pasture. Yet they seemed to be 
gaining on the boy. The thud of his feet 
on the turf sounded with tremendous 
force; they were drawing him into a 
corner. They had him. The moon shone 
out, and there trembling, panting—‘‘ Dun- 
ham’s cow,” ejaculated Atwood, leaning 
against the wall. ‘* Well, I'll be hanged !” 
He took off his hat and fanned his 
flushed face. 

‘* Where’s the boy?’ asked Grenough, 
blankly. 

‘‘Laughing at us in the woods,” replied 
Atwood. 

“*No, he isn’t,” said Grenough, after a 
moment’s reflection ; ‘‘ he’s bright. That 
is just what he would reckon on our think- 
ing. The only safe place for him is in 
bed, and that’s what he has gone for, and 
that’s where I’m going after him. You 
go home, Atwood, and, weil—if I were in 
your place I would not say anything about 
the cow.” 

A few steps brought Mr. Grenough to 
the dormitory. The front door was un- 
locked, but that proved nothing ; for Mrs. 
Howe, the matron, always left it for him 
to fasten. He ran quickly up the two 
flights of stairs to the front dormer-room.- 
He knocked once—no answer ; twice—still 
no answer. The third time a sleepy voice 
asked: ‘“‘ What do you want ?” 

** It’s I, Grenough ; let me in.” 

‘* All right, sir,” replied the voice; aad 
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in a moment the key turned and the door 
opened. 

Mr. Grenough stepped in and lighted the 
little kerosene lamp on the table. The 
chimney was quite cold. He cast his keen 
eyes around the room; everything was in 
confusion. Shoes and stockings in the 
middle of the floor, coat and trowsers 
thrown in a heap on the chair; yet for all 
he knew that might be Daniels’s usual way 
of arranging attire forthe night. He had 
not yet reached that age in early manhood 
when clothes are of vital importance. 

“Why didn’t you answer when I 
knocked first ?” 

- “T did,” replied the boy. 

‘* No; I knocked three times.” 

‘* I spoke as soon as I heard you.” 

” How long have you been in?” asked 
Mr. Grenough, quickly. 

Daniels looked surprised. 
he repeated. 

“Yes, been in. How long have you 
been in ?” 

‘‘ Why, ever since half-past seven, sir.” 

He sat there on the edge of the bed 
swinging his bare feet. His coarse dark 
hair stood up all over his head as if it had 
been rubbed around ona pillow for hours. 
His face was cool, his manner unruffled. 
The teacher wiped the perspiration from 
his face. ‘*Good-night,” said he. 

In spite of the fact that he slept very 
little that night, Mr. Grenough could not 
come to any conclusion. He was sure 
that Daniels’s voice was the one he had 
heard. But he had not caught him. 
What could he do? If he allowed this 
first violation of rules to pass unnoticed, 
his authority with the boys would be at 
anend. The morning brought a new ele- 
ment of trouble. Before breakfast 
Farmer Packard appeared. 

‘“‘Mornin’, Professor,” said he. ‘I 
guess those boys of yours were out ona 
rampage last night.” 

‘* Yes, so I hear,” replied Mr. Grenough. 

‘* Wall,” continued the old man, ‘‘ they 
say boys will be boys; but sometimes 
they come mighty near being nuisances. 
You see, last night they took my gate off 
the hinges and swung it up on the tree; 
and I ain’t near so good at shinnin’ as I 
used to be.” 

“* You say nothing about it to any one, 
Mr. Packard,” broke in the teacher, ‘* but 
let it stay where it is for a while. We 
will attend toit. Iam exceedingly sorry 
that my boys have caused you any trou- 
ble.” 

By noon he almost repented of his 
words to the farmer ; yet with every pass- 
ing hour he became more convinced that 
he must do something if he would retain 
the control of his school and overcome 
the growing ill-will of the villagers. 
He objected on principle to governing 
boys of their age. He believed that they 
could and should govern themselves. But 
this seemed to be a peculiar case. If he 
did not act the boys would be lost to his 
influence hereafter, and the villagers 
would have just cause for complaint. He 
felt that he must put aside his theory and 
meet the boys on their own ground. But 
what could he do? He was positive in 
his own mind as to the ringleaders, but 
he could not act on any such intuition. 
He sent for Daniels and questioned him 
again. He stoutly denied being out of his 
room. Mr. Grenough believed he was ly- 
ing, but he could not prove it. Moreover, 
the teacher rooming on the second floor 
said she was positive that he did not go 
down the stairs or pass her door. His 
step was heavy and familiar. But was 
there tio, other way in which he could get 
out? The window was too high, and 
there were né trees near, nor adjacent 
roofs. But there was the attic. When 
the old farmhouse had been changed 
into a dormitory the attic had been left 

untouched. It was a dark, low space ex- 
tending over the center of the house and 
having a small door just opposite Daniels’s 
room. The Professor went upstairs two 
steps at a time and stuck his head into 
the blackness. He stepped carefully in 
and found himself surrounded with Mrs, 

* Howe's winter clothes, dresses and jack- 
ets dangling from nails in the rafters. 
After a few feet the flooring ceased and 
only the large crossbeams remained ; stil] 

they would serve as a bridge over which 
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an agile boy might crawl. A. dim light 
from theend showed that there too was 
an outlet. To go down the frontstairs and 
around into the back hall in order to 
make sure took but a moment. There was 
the opening, not, asin the front, a door, 
but simply a hole in the floor. Under the 
opening was a table and there, marked:in 
the dust of weeks, was the unmistakable 
print of a stocking foot. Daniels, depart- 
ing, had left behind him footprints. 

That afternoon the school assembled as 
usual on Wednesdays for rhetorical exer- 
cises in the chapel ; but, without listening 
to any selections, Mr.Grenough dismissed 
the girls at once. After they had with- 
drawn, slowly and reluctantly, with many 
a backward glance, he addressed the boys: 

‘* You were out having a good time last 
night, and you hung Mr. Paokard’s gate 
up on the tree. Now youall know that 
in a civilized country one man is not al- 
lowed to interfere with another man’s 
property. I am sure of but one of you. 
Stand up, if you please, Daniels; but there 
were six or seven others, I have not 
asked Daniels who they were, and 
I shall not; but I have thought they 
might prefer to assist Daniels in repairing 
the mischief they all did together.” 

The boys looked at one another in sur- 
prise at this novel speech. In a moment 
a long, slim fellow began to rise by de- 
grees. Every one smiled as he loomed up, 
for he was a general favorite. When he 
was entirely up, he said, in his slow tone: 

‘*Well, Mr. Grenough, I don’t see but 
that I shall have to lend a hand since you 
put it that way.” 

‘* That seems to me the only thing for a 
decent fellow to do, Sturtevant,” replied 
the teacher. 

Then the two culprits stood in the 
large chapel, Daniels cool and smiling, 
but Sturtevant shifting uneasily from 
one foot to the other. Nothing was said 
until Sturtevant, looking around on the 
motionless boys, suggested : 

*“*Perhaps you would be satisfied with 
Daniels and me ; I rather guess we man- 
aged the matter.” 

‘* That is just as the rest decide,” replied 
Mr. Grenough. ‘If they wish to leave 
it to you, all they have to do is to sit 
still.” 

‘*T don’t,” spoke up a small, dark boy ; 
**1’m up too.” 

‘*He rose to his feet, shaking first one 
leg and then the other, and giving a couple 
of nervous tivitches to his jacket. 

*““T’m glad to see you act like a man, 
Swasey,” commented Mr. Grenough. 

Gradually one after another they rose, 
until eight were standing. When the last 
boy. was on his feet, Sturtevant said ; 

‘* We are all here, Professor.” 

‘*Where are your fish-horns?”’ asked 
Mr. Grenough. 

‘In our desks.” 

‘“‘Go get them. Now form in a double 
line—you, Swasey and Ellis,in front, Dan- 
iels and Sturtevant next, and the others 
behind. Now blow your horns and 
march.” He threw open the chapel door, 
and out the double column went. There 
were the girls gathered in little groups, 
wondering and talking about what was 
taking place in the chapel. They sepa- 
rated in two long lines, and the boys 
marched through. Their tootings were 
low and discontinuous. ‘ Blow, boys, 
blow ; you don’t make half as much noise 
as you did last night. Blow out there, 
Swazey.” 

The boys, seeing it was no use to resist 
and resigning themselves to the situation, 
blew lustily if not cheerily. Down the 
street they went. Mr. Grenough on the 
sidewalk, the culprits plodding along in 
the middle of the road, and the entire 
school, girls as well as boys, together with 
all the little children of the village, fol- 
lowing behind. The women in the houses, 
hearing the unaccustomed noise, came 
rushing to the windows and laughed at 
the procession. The farmers in the fields 
stopped their work and gazed—and broke 
out into loud guffaws as they realized 
that the professor was paying the boys in 
their own coin. Even Daniels became 
somewhat abashed at this public scrutiny, 
and Sturtevant’s face lost its ever-present 
smile and acquired a dark crimson hue, 

‘*T’d rather walk to Portland and back,” 
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he said, afterward, “than go through 
that little promenade again.” 

The old man came out to meet the noisy 
crowd with a quizzical expression on his 
wrinkled face. ‘* Good-afternoon, Mr. 
Packard,” said Mr. Grenough: ‘‘I have 
heard that some of the students unhinged 
your gate last night.” 

** Wall, Professor,” drawled the farmer, 
‘**T didn’t really see’em myself ; but there 
wa’n’t no wind last night, and the gate 
don’t usually swing up into the trees quiet 
nigots.” He turned and pointed up to 
the branch from which the gate was sus- 
pended. 

**Which one of you put it up there?’ 
asked Mr. Grenough. 

**T did,” replied Sturtevant. 

“Then will you please take it down 
again ?” 

**Come on, Daniels,” said Sturtevant ; 
and together they brought the ladder, 
which was leaning against the weather- 
stained barn. Daniels held it while Stur- 
tevant ascended. When he had brought 
the gate down, and the two had fastened 
it once more in its place, Mr. Grenougb 
said : 

‘* Now we will listen to your apologies 
to Mr. Packard for disturbing his prop- 
erty.” 

This was evidently an element of the 
case which had not occurred to the boys. 
Sturtevant looked at Daniels and Daniels 
looked at Sturtevant. 

**Wall, now, Professor,” interrupted 
the farmer, ‘‘I don’t want any apologies ; 
all I want is the gate.” 

‘*But the boys wish to apologize,” in- 
sisted Mr. Grenough. ‘Begin, one of 
you. ” 

“‘ You go first, Joe,” muttered Daniels. 

‘*T’ll be hanged if I do!” replied Sturte- 
vant, Go first yourself, you shirk !” 

Thereupon Daniels stepped forward and 
said: ‘‘I had no business with your gate, 
Mr. Packard.” 

‘* Neither had I,” broke in Sturtevant ; 
‘‘andif I had known how it was going to 
turn out, I’d have left it alone.” 

‘* That’s all right—that’s all right,” said 
the old man, hastily. ‘I’m satisfied.” 

‘*Then if you are, we are,” replied Mr. 
Grenough. ‘‘ You may go, boys.”’ 

Mr. Grenough never referred to the 
matter again ; neither did the boys.. They 
realized that they had been met on fair 
ground. They had tacitly acknowledged 
that their own sense of honor would not 
uphold them. They blew no more fish- 
horns and unhinged no more gates during 
Will Grenough’s principalship. 

Cutcago, ILL. 


DEAR LADY. 
BY OLIVE MONTAGU WALFORD, 


I FAIN would sing, buf ah, ’tis hard 
To sing without a song, dear lady ; 
And if I take you for my theme, 
Then all my thoughts go wrong, dear 
lady. 





[I long to whisper of your eyes, 
Their witching, winsome brow2, dear 
lady ; 
But, when I start to chant their praise, 
Itremble, lest they frown, dear lady. 


And I would bind your wayward locks 
Close round my beating heart, dear lady ; 
But, when I try, each curl contrives 
To pierce me like a dart, dear lady. 


So take this sonnet badly sung, 
’Tis all that I can sing, dear lady ; 

And send one little answering word, 
Before my love—takes wing, dear lady. 
ILFORD, Essex, ENGLAND. 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


BY MABEL GIFFORD, 





I WISH you couldshave seen them—the 
two valentines as they lay side by side 
that St. Valentine’s Day—one so coarse 
and ugly, the other dainty and sweet 
enough for the prettiest maid in Bolton. 

Two little schoolgirls, with their book- 
bags over their shoulders and an air of 
happy importance,entered the store where 
these two bits of paper lay. They lifted 
the pretty valentines one after another 
and carefully read the verses. Choosing 
a valentine is no trifling matter. 

After considerable sorting and whisper- 
ing, one was decided upon, 
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Meanwhile, three mischievous-looking 
boys had come in and were sharply eying 
the girls. As the latter turned to leave 
the store, one of the boys, a poorly and 
not very neatly dressed boy, said : 

‘*No, I never had one of them kind,” in- 

dicating by a jerk of his head the lace- 
bordered and flower-besprinkled valen- 
tines. : 
One of the girls turned and looked in 
the direction of the boys. They were 
tossing over the penny heap, and laughed 
boisterously as they caught at one and 
held it up for the rest to see. 

**T say, Jim, I stump yer ter send one 
uv ’em ter Miss Highflyer. She’d oughter 
be took down a little.” 

‘“‘Jim,” the poorly dressed boy, hesi- 
tated. 

‘Don’t yer mind how she snubs yer, 
Jim? The ground ain’t good enough fer 
her to walk on.” 

After a little more chaffing and laugh- 
ing, Jim bought the red, yellow and green 
horror, and, scrawling a name on it with 
a stubby pencil, tucked it into his pocket ; 
and the boys, still laughing and telling 
valentine jokes, scuffled out of the store. 





‘* Just tell me one story, Bertha, please 
do. I won’t ask for any more if you will 
tell me just one; just a teenty mite of a 
story.” 

Speckled little Franky Cranshaw looked 
so wistfully at his sister, who sat by the 
window, deeply absorbed in a book. 

Bertha slowly closed the fascinating 
book, keeping her finger between the 
leaves, and sat thinking for a moment. 
Suddenly she looked up with a bright face 
and promptly began : 

‘** Now, supposing, just supposing, you 
know, that there was a girl named—Flos- 
sie, and she had a brother named Jack— 
no Herman is prettier, and Herman was 
sick with the chickenpox—you mustn’t 
interrupt me. Suppose he had to stay in 
the house, and couldn’t go to school and 
couldn’t have any of the boys come to see 
him for fear they would catch it, 

** Now, suppose he wanted a valentine 
very much, and his sister Flossie saved all 
her pennies so that she might buy hima 
valentine. 

** Just think, if she saw a boy whonever 
in all his life hada valentine! A boy who 
was ‘bound out,’ and had nobody to love 
him. Doyouthink she ought to give the 
valentine to her sick brother or to the 
poor boy? What would you have done?” 

Franky rubbed his speckled face vigor- 
ously and frowned, and drew a long 
breath, finally kicking the footstool over 
before he replied : 

“*T wish that girl had had two valen- 
tines.” 

‘* Butshe hadn’t, and she could give it 
to but one,” said Bertba. 

Franky ran his hands through his curly 
brown hair, and winked hard. 

‘*T guess I'll have to sleep on that,” he 
said; and he did. 

“Have you decided?” said Bertha to 
Franky next morning, before she started 
for school. 

“T think,” said Franky, slowly—‘‘I 
think I should have given it to the poor 
boy.” 

“‘That’s a dear, kind brother!” said 
Bertha, kissing him good-by. 

Franky watched his sister from the win- 
dow. Bertha held her head high and 
stepped lightly when she walked, and this 
was why the boys had come to call her 
‘*Miss Highflyer.” They thought that 
vanity, instead of health and happiness, 
was the cause of it. 

Bertha was early at school that morn- 
ing, and she carefully placed a large white 
envelop in her desk and began to arrange 
her books, 

There was another envelop there, a 
large one. Her face began to flush with 
pleasure. Somebody had sent her a val- 
entine. One of the girls standing by 
caught a glimpse of it. ‘‘ Do let us see 
it!” they cried. 

The girls flocked about her; but a 
watchful group of boys on the other side 
of the room only huddled closer together 
and snickered. 

**Some of those hateful boys’ work !” 
cried the girls, as Bertha unfolded an 
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ugly red, yellow and green caricature, 
and spread it on the desk. 

All eyes turned toward the boys. They 
looked half defiaht and half ashamed, tho 
they tried hard to look innocent and un- 
concerned. One boy, Bertha noticed, 
held his head down, and was busily shuf- 
fling his books about. 

‘‘ Jim,” whispered one of the boys to 
this one, ‘look at her; she’s madder ’n a 
hatter.” 

But Jim did not look. Bertha wasa 
general favorite ; and the girls were very 
indignant over this insult. Bertha 
flushed painfully, and bit her lips to keep 
back the tears. 

“If we can find out which one did it,” 
said the girls, ‘‘ we will send him one that 
will put this in the shade.” 

‘Oh, girls !” cried Bertha, ‘‘ you would 
not do any such thing! You would not 
lower yourselves to send even your worst 
enemy one of these vulgar things.” She 
tore the valentine in little pieces and 
shook it into the waste-basket. 

It was not so much fun for the boys, 
after all. ; 

There was a very determined look on 
Bertha’s face all the morning ; and every 
time a girl or boy glanced at her they 
wondered what she would do about it. 

As they filed out at recess time, Bertha 
left them torun back into theschoolroom. 
She had forgotten something. 

At noon there was a mysterious com- 
motion on the boys’ side ofthe room. The 
girls looked across curiously, Was it 
another valentine ? 

There were ‘‘ Ohs !” and ‘* Ahs !” of sur- 
prise and admiration. The boys were 
crowding about Jim. 

“Tl tell you,” said one, “it’s putin a 
handsome envelop for a blind.” 

“Why don’t you openit? What are 
you ’fraid of? It won’t bite.” The boys 
grinned and elbowed each other to get 
nearer, 

Jim, with a very red face, slowly opened 
the envelop with his jack-knife, and with 
an attempt at bravado drew out the con- 
tents. 

They were long breaths and amazed 
exclamations from the little group. 

There it lay on the desk, a dainty little 
thing, white as snowflakes, with blue for- 
get-me-nots in the corners, and a sweet 
girl’s face smiling out from a nest of rose- 
buds. There was the indispensable gold 
heart, and gold fringe all around it. 


There was a verse inside, of course ; and 
the boys read it in concert, some hurry- 
ing glibly, some stumbling, but all com- 
ing out together at the end : 

“That health, prosperity and c 
Thy saetion a Tey be, aban 


Believe is now the wish of one 
Who sends this gift to thee.” 


** Whew !” whistled the boys. 
it a stunner, tho?” 

By this time the girls had come over 
and were standing on tiptoe to catch a 
glimpse over the boys’ shoulders. ‘Who 
could it have been?” they cried. 

Mamie Fisher came last, and she turned 
so abruptly to Bertha when she caught 
sight of the valentine that the secret was 
out, 

Poor Jim muttered : ‘* They set me on, 
anyhow,” and hung bis head lower and 
lower, while they went away and left 
him with the beautiful blue and gold and 
lace valentine smiling up at him. 

When the last one had gone, he took 
the pretty thing in his rough fingers, went 
stealthily round back of the schoolhouse, 
and cried. 

Franky Cranshaw received a number of 
valentines from his little friends ; but he 
enjoyed the most the one he didn’t get, 


ABINGTON, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘‘ JOHNNY, add seven apples to two ap- 
ples, and what will you have?” ‘Colic, 
sir.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


-...Prisoner: “‘ Ten dollars for stealing a 
pair of shoes?” Judge: ‘‘That’s what I 
said.” “Why, Judge, they didn’t fit.”— 
Life. 


---.‘‘How many foreign languages can 
your wife speak ?” ‘‘ Three—French, Ger: 
man, and the one she talks to the baby.”’— 
Tit- Bits, 
er 





For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. Guy, McoCanDxess, Pittsburg, Pa., says: 
“IT have used it in,various forms of dyspepsia, 
with*gratifying results.” 
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---.-Young Editor (reflectively): “If I 
don’t publish this poem Grace has written 
she will have nothing more to do with me. 
And if I do publish it, I shall probably lose 
my position.””—Life. 


....* Why do you sign your name J. John 
B. B. B. Bronson ?” asked Hawkins. ‘‘ Be- 
cause it is my name,” said Bronson. ‘I 
was christened by a minister who stut- 
tered.” —Life’s Calendar. 


....Newspaper misprints are often amus- 
ing. Oneof the funniest I have lately seen 
is the reference to ‘‘ Mr. Hanson, lazy vicar 
and solo tenor, St. Paul’s Cathedral.” That 
printer had obviously never heard of a 
“lay” vicar.—London Figaro. 


.... Kitty: ‘Tom is down South this 
winter, and he has just sent me the love- 
liest little alligator you ever saw.’’ Ada: 
** How are you going tokeep him ?” Kitty: 
*T don’t know; but I’ve put it in Florida 
water until I hear from Tom.’’—Life. 


..--Young Husband: “Say, darling, 
what a peculiar flavor this stewed steak 
has!” Young Wife (diffidently): ‘‘I really 
cannot account for it. Indeed, in order to 
take away the bad taste of the onions I 
scalded them myself in eau de Cologne.’”’— 
Neckar-Zeitung. 


...-An Oriental exhibitor wished to an- 


nounce to customers that purchases would © 


have to remain with him until after the 
juries of award had made their announce- 
ment, and placarded this: ‘‘ Goods sold will 


not be delivered until judgment day.”— 


Harper’s Drawer. 


...-Every Mother Knows It.—Mr. Din- 
widdie: ‘“‘I see that Mrs. Gladstone has 
written an article on children, in which she 
says they need change.” Mrs. Dinwiddie: 
** Don’t I know that? Don’t they come to 
me two or three times a day, and ask fora 
nickel or a dime ?”—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


....Takes Work Nowadays.—‘ You nig- 
gers,’’ says Uncle Mose, “dat t’inks you is 
gwine to git up dem golden stairs widout 
climbin’, and climbin’ hahd, is mighty 
much mistakened. Ides want to tell you 
right now dat de yellervator is stopped 
runnin’ eber since de days ob ole ’Lijah.””— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


....-Carlyle lay awake all night on ac- 
count of the cock crowing in his neighbor’s 
barnyard; but when the neighbor re- 
minded him that the cock did not crow once 
all night long, the Scotchman answered 
that he lay awake every moment expecting 
him to crow the next.—Exchange, 


...-An Ill Wind.—Jack: “ It’s all over. 
I’m a cooked goose.’”? Tom: “ Wouldn’t 
she have you?” Jack: “Confound it, no! 
Cool as a cucumber about it, and nothing 
green, either.” Tom: “‘ Any chance of—er 
—her exercising woman’s peculiar preroga- 
tive??? Jack: ‘“‘Changing her mind? Not 
a bit.” Tom: “I suppose, too, you had 
planned to buy her a ring ifshe’d have had 
you?” Jack: “ Yes, I suppose so.”” Tom: 
“Had your money all saved up for it; 
didn’t you?” Jack: “I should say so. 
Had 450 all ready.”” Tom: “ Ah, yes! Isay, 
Jacx”—Jack: ‘* Well?” Tom: ‘ You—er 
cou!dn’t lend me—er—that $50 till you find 
some girl who will have you ; would you ?” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 








It’s Education— 
simply a matter of 
education 
—the use 
of Pearl- 
ine for 
washing 
and clean- 
ing. The bright women, those 
who learn quickly, are using it 
now. The brighter the woman, 
the larger her use of it—the 
more good uses she finds to 
which she can put Pearline. 
Dull women, those who never 
use new things until their 
bright sisters have drummed 
it into them—they’ll use it 
presently. It’s just a question 
of sooner or later, with every 

woman who wants the best. 





Peddlers and some unscrup- 
ware wine is as fate athe 


as Pearline.” IT’S FA SE~Pearline is 
if your grocer you some. 

place of Pearline, do the honest thing— 
back. 404 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


same 
never 
it 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzlez,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


A ***** The title of a Roman magis- 
trate. 

B ***** Part of the trappings of a 
horse. 

*** ** A round body. 

** * * * To hang loose. 

*##** To inclose. 

*#*##** Not strong. 

eae t+ Falk fast. 

*** ** Walk slowly. 

* * * * * To fence with pales. 

###** To tinkle. 

*** ** A kitchen article. 

+96 9% Small. 

*##**# A cloak. 

** *** A troublesome plant. 

***** The eighth part of a circle. 

***** An oar used by a single 
rower. 

¥. 8 & @ 8. * Bo choke, 


eee? A puss. 
*** * * Seat for a rider. 
**** * A sea tortoise. 
*«* * *#* Incapable. 
* * * * * Capable of living. 
eeeee Toana. 
** % * * * © An opaque mineral. 
**** To sing in the manner of the 
Swiss mountaineers. 

zZ ***** A little zone. 

All the words end in le. 


(1) S23 7 2 - Oe. @ (2) 
* * * * 
* * * * 
(3) * * >. Tt os (6) * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* (4) * * * * © # & # (2) 
* * * x ‘ 
* * * 
* * 


*.& .@.,2% * @& 


« 
From 1 to 2, fermented. 
From 1 to 4, flash of light. 
From 2 to 3, space between bodies. 
From 6 to 7, to fill to the full. 
From 5 to 6, gardens of fruit. 
From 5 to 8, one who believes that all is 


good. 

From 4 to 8, to disunite. 

From 8 to 7 to endure from necessity. 

The upper left diagonal of four letters, a 
game; the right, perform. 

The lower left, a narrow board; the low- 
er right, comfort. . 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEs. Ist. 
EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
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UNITED SQUARES WITH CENTRAL WORDS. 
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THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES. BURNS, COLDS, DIAR- 
RHGA, CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS, 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DU 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


= | Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
$ 0.50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 













d from’ facto! 4 agen’ 
Weite ar LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


A Write to-day for o T 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, til. 


DAINTY, 
DELICATE, 
DELIGHTFUL, 
THIS WAY OF EATING AN ORANGE. 





Orange Sets of one Orange Spoon and 

one Orange Knife. 

The Knife cuts the Orange in half, and the Spoon 
extracts the meat without soiling fingers or napkins. 
Set No. 1.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Steel 

Silver-plated Knife. 

Set No. 2.—Sitver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife—unplated, sharp, steel blade—best 
fruit knife known. 

Set No. 3.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Silver Blade Knife, celluloid handle. 

Set No.4.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Steel 


Knife. 
Set No. 5.— XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Ebony- 
Handle Knife. 


Set No. 6.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Wessel] 
Handle Knife. 
Set Nos. 7 to 12 are same as above, with six each 
Spoons and Knives instead of one. 
Allin heavy, fine satin-lined causes. 
They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. Send 
for folders. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Franco-American Soups 
are NOT prepared that way, as our numerous 
Beware of Brands offered to 
you as “just as good and cheaper than 


visitors know. 


Franco-American”’, 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 


Franklin St. and W. Broadway, New York. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample Can, 14 Cents. 


The Science . 


of 
(Cheap) 


Soup Making 








PETER MOLLER'S 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years of 
scientifie research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


it 
fish; hence perfectly digestible, enoaing no after- 
taste ornausea. In a ost bottles, only, herme- 
tically sealed and dated. All Druggists. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. ¥. 








DEAFNESS 
And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Far Drums, 


visible; have no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphiet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
&2™ Mention this paper. 





Weightless"Gem’ Beds 


Piano and Typewriters’ Chairs 
S. Mfrs. 


Office Desks. ° 
H.Andrews&Go.? tuicieo:” 
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WALTERBAKER & 60. 


ra COCOA an» CHOCOLATE 
=} ~ Highest Awards 


(Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely: 
BREAKFAST COCOA, . . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, 
German Sweet Chocolate, 
| Vanilla Chocolate, .. . 
Cocoa Butter. . . 2 « « 

For Hee of material,” 
“excellent vor,” and “uniform 
even composition.” 

SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CC., DORCHESTER, MASS. 









Beware of Imi 
NOTICE 


AUTOGRAPH 
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Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
‘COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she has lately 
written for the Liebig Company 


‘SENT FREE 


on anglication to Ske & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Dropa postal for itand always buy 


| LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
( 


NESS, & HEAD MOISES CURED 
DEAF nD 


heard. Successtul when all remedies fail. Sold 
only by F. Huscox, 853 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of 














PISO'S CURE FOR 
URES WHERE ALL F 
Cough Sy: i, * 4 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


FIFTY YEARS OF AGRICULTURE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 











WITHIN the past fifty years the rapid 
strides which business, commerce and sci- 
ence have made toward improvement have 
created great changes in the character of 
our country and people. In this great im- 
provement agriculture has not, asa rule, 
been included. It has not kept pace with 
other industries, and it has failed to adjust 
itself to the new conditions of life. Farm- 
ers have not been imbued sufficiently with 
the so-called spirit of the age; and their 
natural isolation from large communities 
has resulted in forming characters opposed 
to change and innovation. The American 
farmer has been accused of lagging in the 
footsteps of his European brothers, who 
have brought the science of farming toa 
higher level than ever practiced in the 
States. All of these charges are given as 
causes ,for the discontent of farmers 
throwghout the East and West. 

It is rather doubtful if the spirit of the 
age (that restless desire to make more 
money and to win a position in life quick- 
ly) would be of any benefit to the farmer in 
making him more contented with his sur- 
roundings. It might be questioned wheth- 
er this spirit is not partly responsible for 
the abandonment of many of our Eastern 
farms. Instead of making farmers more 
contented with their life work, it has a 
tendency to create a spirit of restlessness 
and dissatisfaction inthem. The corrupt- 
ing influence of city lifeeats as a can- 
ker-worm at their hearts; and many have 
been induced to leave a farm that would 
yield a comfortable living for the uncer- 
tainties of city life as a clerk or inferior 
salesman, simply through the false idea 
that to be progressive and wide-awake one 
must live in the city. 

As to the accusation that the American 
farmer is behind the European farmer, it 
might be said that we have not carried in- 
tensive farming to the point of perfection 
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that our foreign cousins have ; but this is 
due more to the peculiar conditions of our 
agriculture than to any lack of progressive 
spirit. With broad acres of virgin land, 
rich with all the essentials necessary to 
produce large crops, farmers have found it 
more profitable to raise ordinary crops 
from large fields than heavy crops from a 
fewacres. The result has been that Ameri- 
can farming has been “spread out,’’ and 
it is only in the East that intensive farming 
has gradually assumed importance. As 
land becomes more valuable intensive farm- 
ing grows. The market gardeners near vur 
large Eastern cities make one acre of land 
yield more than the most-progressive Eng- 
lish farmer. Their land is worth from one 
to two hundred dollars an acre, and often 
much more; and intensive farming is their 
only hope in making a profit from their la- 
bors. Intensive farming has never been re- 
quired in this country, and it is only in the 
Eastern States that it pays to-day; but 
gradually the whole country will be forced 


} tothis higher science of farming as land 


becomes more valuable, and the amount of 
new land to be brought under cultivation 
lessens, 
Weare apt to overlook the strides which 

agriculture has made within the last half 
century. Primitive methods do not char- 
acterize the farming of either the East or 
West: and general ignorance of farming 
machinery and methods has caused a mis- 
conception of the true nature of agriculture 
in the United States. Within the past fifty 
years probably as many inventions have 
been made on farming machinery as on any 
other class of tools andimplements. Nearly 
everything is now done on our large farms 
by horse or steam power, and the old, primi- 
tive methods of manual labor have been 
largely relegated to the past. The manu- 
facture of improved farm implements and 
machinery represents an enormous business 
in this country ; and Americans have made 
more inventions to facilitate farm work 
than any other nationality. Our farming, 
tho probably not so intensive as general 
European farming, is “conducted upon a 
broader and more progressive basis. Our 
implements are all of superior invention 
and make ; dnd itis the common experience, 
and not the exception, to see farmers of 
small means using expensive machinery 
that will do the work in less than half the 
time required by methods quite common in 
England, France and Germany. Allof this 
is such a great improvement over the old 
farming in vogue here fifty years ago that 
a glance backward will not be unpleasant. 

Half a century ago the plains of the West 
were dotted with only a few homesteads, 
and the greater part of the South was cov- 
ered with pine forests. Farming was con- 
ducted chiefly in the Eastern and Middle 
States, and the labor was hard and toilsome. 
The domestic manufactures did not amount 
to much, and factory and mining companies 
were not yet organized. Farmers were nat- 
urally campelled to live and work in a very 
primitive fashion:~—Besides tilling the soil 
for sufficient food to feed his family and 
cattle, the farmer often had to be his own 
shoemaker, cabinetmaker, carpenter, and 
wheelwright, while his wife spun the coarse 
wool on the handiooms, and made his 
clothes. The house was furnished in the 
plainest manner possible, and everything 
indicated the clumsiness and unskilled la- 
bor of the farmer-mechanic. Instead of 
convenient stoves for cooking purposes the 
housewife boiled things in huge kettles 
swung on a crane before an open fireplace. 
The work in the fields was laborious. The 
tools were clumsy and inefficient for the 
work. The wooden plows failed to bring 
the soil into the proper tilth to make crops 
do their best, and to cultivate a few acresof 
the virgin soil demanded the entire atten- 
tion of the farmer from the beginning to 
the end of the season. Comforts of life 
were few, and luxuries unknown. Every- 
thing possible was produced on the farm ; 
and those things that could not be grown or 
made there were generally too expensive 
for the average farmer to possess. Money 
was scarce, and transportation facilities 
were too inadequate to enable the farmers 
to sell their produce in the cities for cash. 
They were generally exchanged for grocer- 
ies and other necessities of life. 

The improvement of agriculture started 
with the introduction of the iron plow- 
share, which at first was considered poison- 
ous to the land, but which was eventually 
adopted by all farmers. The first patent 
4or iron plows was obtained as far back as 
1797 by Charles Newbold, of New Jersey, 
but it was not much before 1840 that they 
began to force their way into popular no- 
tice. About the same time the mower and 
reaper were in the process of invention, and 
several exhibitions and trials of the new 

machines were made at the various agricul- 


tural fairs and institutes. Haying and 
grain harvesting were hard and laborious 
work prior to the invention of the mower 
and reaper. The crops had to be cut with 
the scythe, and it took many days to gather 
the products of a few acres. Instead of this 
bard work the grain and hay harvesting is 
considered a pastime. on the farms of to- 
day. The cutting is done by machinery, 
the raking is performed by improved horse- 
rakes that are a pleasure to ride, and the 
loading is done in many instances by ma- 
chinery that relieves the farmers of the 
old back-breaking method of pitching. One 
girl of sixteen summers can gather more 
hay or grain to-day, on one of the improved 
farms, than four men could according 
to the old system, and at the end of the 
day’s labor she will be fresher than the 
farmers. This is all owing to the introduc- 
tion of machinery on the farms, which is 
rapidly taking the place of all the old, crude 
implements. The American reaper might 
be called the perfection of invention, and 
those that are used on our farms are 
models, the world over, of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. They were originally very crude 
in their design, but through a process of 
evolution they have become complex and 
intricate. The American machines have 
proven their superiority over all others in 
every competition, and in one year we have 
exported to foreign markets over $2,000,000 
worth of mowing machines, including those 
with raking and self-binding attachments. 
On the great Western plains néarly ev- 
erything connected with farming is now 
performed by machinery ; and a glance at 
one of these farms weuld quickly dispel the 
notion that farming has not kept abreast 
of other industries in development. The 
great steam-plow that rolls over twenty 
furrows at a time is an instrument that 
represents the very acme of progressive 
farming. Behind it comes the rakes and 
cultivators, that harrow and mellow the 
soil that has been freshly turned over. The 
seed drill is attached to the smaller plows 
that open the furrows; and as one rides 
quietly along on these sulky-plows he is 
scarcely conscious of accomplishing a work 
that years before took so many daysof hard 
toil. The furrows are opened, the seeds 
dropped scientifically in their place, and 
the soil hauled over them by the revolution 
of a wheel. The sulky-plow goes back and 
forth across the field, planting and cover- 
ing the seeds as fast as the horse can walk. 
If fertilizers are to be spread over the field 
patent manure-spreaders throw it around 
equally in all directions. When the plants 
are up the cultivation of them is performed 
in the same easy, mechanical way. A score 
of cultivators roll across the field, and do 
less damage and twenty times as much 
work as the old system of a one-horse or 
hand cultivator. 

At the harvesting time machinery per- 
forms the work again, while the farmer 
does little more than direct. A dozen 
horses haul the enormous reaper and bind- 
er across the field, gleaning the harvests in 
a@ way that was never before dreamed of in 
the history of the world. Before the horses 
the ripe grain stands, nodding the golden 
plumes in the air; but behind the wonder- 
ful machine the grain is cut, raked up and 
bound. In the hayfield the mowing machine 
cuts the grass evenly and leaves it in the 
sun to cure; but as night approaches the 
wooden sulky-rakes gather it up in wind- 
rows and cocks, or if desired the hay raker 
and loader combined march triumphantly 
across the field and load the newly cut 
grass on wagons that are ready to cart it 
away to its final storage room. In a few 
brief hours acre after acre can be harvested, 
and at no greater expense of manual labor 
than that required to drive a team of horses. 
Other crops have similar labor-saving ma- 
chines invented. The rotary potato digger, 
invented in 1882, gathers this crop so rapid- 
ly and surely that the cost of cultivation of 
potatoes is reduced ten per cent. In the 
cultivation and harvesting of cotton, sugar- 
cane, sugar beets and sorghum, machinery 
has largely taken the place of the old hand- 
labor methods. Small fruits and berries 
are now picked by machinery on the large 
fruit farms, and spraying machines are 
used for throwing thé insecticides over the 
highest fruit tree. Smaller implements are 
invented for gardening and fruit cultiva- 
tion. To enumerate the various labor-sav- 
ing farm implements invented within the 
past fifty years would require pages of this 
paper. Americans are the foremost invent- 
ors and manufacturers in this line, and our 
annual exports of agricultural implements 
aggregate between two and three millions 
of dollars. 

This is but an illustration of one side of 
agricultural progress. It is the side that 
most concerns us here. It fully sustains 

the claim that agriculture has not lagged 
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behind the age in its forward march, bu* 
that it has abrogated to itself the service of 
as many fine, inventive minds as any other 
practical field of industry. Old methods 
have entirely passed away, and modern 
machinery has completely revolutionized 
the business. 

The direct result of this general introduc- 

tion of farm machinery has been to increase 
the productive powers of the soil, and to 
cheapen the cost of raising crops. Farmers, 
as well as laborers, have resisted the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery in the 
past. The former were opposed to new in- 
novations, and dreaded the outlay required 
to purchase expensive machinery ; the lat- 
ter were afraid that machinery would sup- 
plant their services on the farm, and 
eventually reduce their wages. The re- 
sults, however, have proved beneficial to 
both classes ; and any one who is acquainted 
with the old and new conditions of both 
the farmer and the hired laborer will not 
hesitate to affirm that the latter is a great 
improvement over the former. The farmer 
is enabled to make more money at a less ex- 
penditure of physical force. He is required 
to use his brain more and his hands less, 
He has more of the luxuries and enjoy- 
ments of life, and ready cash comes to his 
hands oftener than it ever did under the 
old régime. The improved farming per- 
formed by the machinery has greatly in- 
creased the value of the farms; and many 
find that they are adding to their wealth 
year by year in simply keeping their pos- 
sessions in good repair and condition. 
Fifty years ago farms in the Ohio Valley, 
and throughout the Central West, could be 
purchased for a dollar or two per acre; but 
under improved conditions they are held 
from $40 to $100 per acre. In the far West 
agricultural land is rapidly rising in value, 
and the so-called cheap farms will soon be 
out of the market. In the East farming 
lands near large cities have more than 
tripled themselves in value during the 
present half century. Large market gar- 
dens are frequently valued at several hun- 
dred dollars an acre, and good profits are 
made from them under improved condi- 
tions, even at these high prices. In the 
South agricultural improvement is also 
rapidly coming to the front. Ever since 
the War farming land has heen depressed, 
and crude methods were clung to by a few 
cotton and sugar planters; but of latea 
more diversified system of farming has 
awakened the farmers of that section to the 
realization of the value of theirfarms. The 
idea that the South could produce nothing 
but cotton, sugar-cane and rice is being 
abandoned ; and the more progressive own- 
ers of the soil are entering into other 
branches of agriculture with a promise of 
success that will reorganize the South ina 
few years. 

The farm laborers have found that labor- 
saving machinery in agriculture has 
worked beneficially for them, and their 
fears of a reduction of wages were ground- 
less. The new system demands more skill 
and energy; but, as in every industry, these 
acquirements are paid for. Fifty years 
ago the farm laborer received on an aver- 
age $8 and $10 per month, and in seasons of 
great demand $12 was sometimes paid. 
The range of wages to-day runs between 
$20 and $30 per month, with a further in- 
crease in certain sections and at times of 
the year when help is in great demand. 
The Negro labor of the South has improved 
so that his average wages, year by year, are 
between $13 and $14 per month. These 
wages have been comparatively steady 
within the past ten years, and are not the 
average for one year. The year 1891 wasa 
very depressing one for the farmers; but 
tight through the period of depression the 
average wages paid in the Western States 
for farm laborers were $22 per month, in 
the Middle States, $23, and in New Eng- 
land, $26. 

But this increase of wages of farm labor- 
ers causes constant grumbling from farm- 
ers, and it seems one of the evil effects of 
modern improvement and progress. But 
the complaint is not worthy of those who 
make it. Machinery and modern improve- 
ments have brought greater profits and 
easier work to the farmers ; and while they 
are paying higher wages than ever before in 
the history of American agriculture, they 
are also reaping greater rewards. The ben- 
efit should not come to them alone. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and should be 
included in for a share of the new division 
of profits. As machinery increases the 
yield and profits of our farms, the wages of 
the farm hands should advance proportion- 
ately; otherwise the system of improve- 
ment would be pernicious, and one class 
would suffer at the expense of another. 


New York Crry, 
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FEBRUARY FARM WORK. 


BY H. L, READE. 





JANUARY among farmers is generally a 
month of comparative leisure. Outside of 
the considerate care that the cattle always 
demand, there is little that absolutely needs 
to be done. Thedays areshort, the weather 
generally rough, and if there is semi-lapsing 
into comparative idleness it is at least par- 
donable and may be wise. City folk take 
their vacations in August; the farmers’ 
time comes five months later. 

But when February is here, and the days 
have lengthened, the season’s preparatory 
work should be begun, and the first thing 
is—filling the woodhouse. 

Every thoughtful farmer owning a few 


acres of woodland keeps a supply of fuel. 


prepared for use, for at least one year ahead. 
This is a dictate of economy as well as a 
source of comfort. Experiment has demon- 
strated that one pound of dry wood will 
heat thirty-five pounds of water from the 
freezing-point, 32°, to the boiling point, 
212°; while one pound of green will only 
heat twenty-five pounds from 32° to 212°— 
a dead loss of one-third. 

Green wood, beside being costly in the 
matter of money, is more so in the matter 
of comfort. A group of shivering children 
clustered around a stove that gives out 
about as much heat asthe straw on the 
floor of a street car, with the father and 
mother in the sacrificial background, is not 
a domestic picture suggestive of the largest 
possible amount of home enjoyment. 

Our practice has been to commence cut- 
ting in the woods early in February, the 
from seven to ten cords needed for the use 
of an average farmer’s family. Some farm- 
ers cut here and there, the trees that seem 
to have reached their full growth ; but it is 
not the best way. Great damage is done to 
contiguous smaller growths by their crash- 
ing fall ; besides, sprouts from stumps never 
grow to trees while in the shade of those 
that remain. Cutting clean as you go gives 
a wood-lot that will be always at its best, 
and if thrifty can be cut over once in twen- 
ty-five years. On the other hand, cutting 
only the largest trees turns the forest to a 
field in less than a third of acentury, which 
in these days of the growing scarcity of tim- 
ber and wood is a foolish as well as an irre- 
trievable loss. 

Four feet is a suitable length for the 
wood ; and splitting so that it can be easily 
and quickly handled is economy in both 
time and strength. 

With the pyramid of wood, great and 
small at the door, the next thing is—pre- 
paring it for use. In ‘‘ ye olden time’’ the 
ax was the implement with which the work 
was done, and while the process was slow 
there was some poetry and a vast amount 
of health in the sturdy strokes that, little 
by little, wrought the needed transforma- 
tion. Later the saw took, in part, the place 
of the ax ; but the exercise with this tool 
was very wearisome and wholly disagreea- 
ble. 

Now, in some localities (and it should be 
in all), acommunity of farmers—thirty or 
more—own a portable, naphtha steam boiler 
and engine. This motive power is attached 
to the forward part of a frame, with a cir- 
cular twenty-four-inch saw suitably hung 
fastened to the rear, the whole mounted on 
four wheels and easily drawn by two 
horses. 

Set as near to a ten-cord woodpile as 
convenient, with four handy, quick men to 
handle the sticks, in not over six hours the 
whole mass, little and large, can be cut 
into sixteen-inch lengths, ready for split- 
ting and packing. The team then takes the 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat ; bey do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 








- light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 
Gso, A. MacsETH Co. 
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machinery to the next woodpile, and the 
whole community is served at the smallest 
cost in money and in time. 

All farmers should have room under roof 
for a two years’ wood supply, so that the 
dry stock can be easily reached at all times. 

With the fuel provided, one essential to 
the family comfort, as well as a necessity of 
the farm’ work, can be put out of thought. 
In this as in most else, finishing a thing is 
not only a rest and a good, but, in its 
largest sense, is business. 

No successful man ever half does any- 
thing, and no farmer but will be helped 
greatly in his work as well as on his way 
up if, when a job is begun, it is “ stuck to” 
until it is done. 

One other item of winter work which will 
come in February, if not earlier, is filling 
the ice house. Every farmer, whether he 
needs it for his milk business or not, should 
have ice for family use. Most farmers can 
raise a pond on some part of their farms to 
the depth of three feet or more, and build 
an ice house that will hold from thirty-five 
to forty tons, 12x12, with ten-foot posts, for 
anywhere from fifty toone hundred dollars; 
and the expense of filling is very small. 
This year, reckoning everything, we put in 
at least thirty-five tons at a cost of seven 
dollars—one cent a hundred, twenty cents 
a ton; and this is not far from the average 
cost to the icemen everywhere. Of course, 
the house is near the pond, with a slide 
made of 3x4 joist reaching from the water 
into the ice-house door. 

Cows in this probably last month of ges- 
tation need special attention andcare. This 
should be always the first, as it is the most 
important business, as from this source a 
very large per cent. of the profits of the 
farmer east of the Alleghanies must come. 

JEWETT CITY, CONN. 





For Throat Troubles 


croup, 

whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 

the best 

remedy is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


You Shiver 


and say: ‘* I’m taking cold.” 
But you shiver because your 
system is weak and cannot 
resist outside influences. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites’ will 
clothe your bones’ with 
solid flesh and build you 
up sO you won’t take cold 
easily. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 














Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
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SEEDS, 

SHRUBS, 

HARDY PLANTS, 
AZALEAS, 
RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, 


And anything and everything to beau- 
tify the gardens and lawns. 
Highest award at the World’s Fair. 
We do landscape gardening and are 
hardy plant specialists. 

Plans and estimates furnished on ap- 
plication. 

Our book, “A Few Flowers, Etc.,” is 
sent free of charge to all applicants. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., 
54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tigh' across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 
For Sale by all Druggiste 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 1st, 1824). 

COFFEE.—There has been some shading on 
coffee this week to attract more liberal buying, 
but little has resulted from it. There are ample 
supplies on hand, and for some time now Brazil 
coffees have been coming in faster than last 
year. Mild grades receive more attention. Java 
is quoted at 21@30c.; Mocha, 244%@25c.; Mara- 
caibo, 19@2234c.; Laguayra, 1944@22ic., and 
Brazil, 1734@18ce. 


SUGAR.—Operations in refined sugar are 
rather light, and the demand is limited to 
actual needs of consumers. Cut loaf and 
crushed are quoted at 413-16@5c.; powdered, 
45-16@4éc.; granulated, 4 1-16@4!4c., and Mould 
“A,” 45-16@4iic. 

TEAS.—While demand is not very active for 
tea, the amount of interest shown in the sales 
makes dealers confident, and prices are held 
firm. Amoy is ll@léc.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; For- 
mosa, 15@22c.; old Japans, 9@18c., and new, 
17@30c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
steady at 5@7c. per th, and dressed lambs firm at 
64%@8lgc. Country dressed bogs are weak at 7 
@7e. per bh. Dressed calves are firm at 7@10Kc. 
per b. 

PROVISIONS.—The close of the provision 
market is steady, but the volume of trade for 
the week has been less small. There seems to 
be comparatively little stuff on hand, and dealers 
are firm in their views. Mess pork is steady at 
$14.50@14.75 per bbl.; family, $15.50@16, and 
short clear, $15.50@17. Beefis steady, with fam- 
ly at $14@15; mess, $8.50@9, and extra India 
mess, $19@23. Beef hams are dull at $17. 
Cash market for lard is dull at 7.90@8c. 
per . for Western. Pickled shoulders are firm 
at 644@65¢c. per Ib., and hams in fair demand at 
94@934c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—There is little to report 
in the flour market. ‘The dullness in wheat 
affects the already dull flour market, and trade 
drags slowly, and prices tend to weaken rather 
than harden. City mills patents are $4.10@4.35 ; 
city mills clears, $3.55; winter patents, $3.25@ 

3.55 ; straights, $2.85@3.05, and clears, $2.60@2.80 : 
spring patents, $3.60@4; straights, $3.10@3.50,and 
clears, $2.40@2.70. Rye flour is steady at $2.75 
2.90 per bbl., and buckwheat flour at $2.25@2.50 per 
bag. Cornmeal is steady, with yellow Western 
at $2.50@2.70, and Brandywine, $2.70, 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The foreign markets 
in wheat have been very low and depressed this 
week, and this has had a visible effect on the 
home market. The Western markets have been 
weak and quiet, and the visible supply has de- 
creased very slowly. Prices are generally very 
weak, and buyers have plenty to choose from. 
May wheat is 6814@69c.; No. 2 red, 68@68léc. ; No. 


No. 2 oats are H#@ 
85c.; No.2 white, 36}¢c., and track mixed. 34@ 
35}6c. Barley is dull at 55@64c. for ungraded West- 
ern, and 68@64c. for State. Buckwheat is dull, 
with Canadian in bond, 55@57c., and State, 75c. 
Supply of hay is liberal, and dullness has been 
steadily increasing. Prime Timothy hay is 85c. 
per i; No.3 to No 1, 60@80c., and clover 
mixed, 55@65c. Straw is dull, with long rye at 
c., short rye, 40c., and oat, 40@5vc. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—A better range of 
prices has been established this week for fine 

ades of butter. The recent heavy storms have 
nterfered with arrivals, and demand seems to 
have increased a little. There is little call for 


2644@27c. per Ih; Western, extras, 264%@27c.: 


mand at 14 19c.; fresh factory, 13@16c., and 
summer-made, 13@lic. Exporters continue fair- 
buyers of under-priced cheese, and the home de- 
mand is sufficient to keep prices pretty firm. 
Full creams are steady. Large size State full 
creams are 9@1134c.; small size, 10@123c.; 
choice part skims, 9@10c.; common to prime, 4 
eee full skims, 2@3c., and Pennsylvania, 1% 
C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Demand has been 
very good for live poultry this week, and arriv- 
als small, making prices rise. At the advance, 
however, trade is dull. Fowls are 114@l2c.; 
chickens, 9c.; old roosters, 7c.; turkeys, 8@9c.; 
ducks, 65c.@$1 per pair, and geese, $1.12@1.50 
per pair. Dressed poultry is irregular in quality 
and in offerings. ‘The prices are quiet. Near- 
by fancy turkeys are 11@12\éc.; Western, 10@- 

Ligc.; Philadelphia chickens, 11@14c.; Jerseys, 
11@12c.; others, 10@114c.; fowls, 10@1ic.; Phil- 
adelphia capons, 18@18c., and Western, 11@l4c. 
The market for eags continues dull, weak and 
overstocked. Fresh Western eggs are l6c. per 
doz.; Southern, 15@15iéc.: limed, 1I@12c., and 
ice-house, $8@3.50 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Prices are steady for 
apples under light receipts and moderate de- 
mand. Baldwins and Greenings are $4.50@5 

r bbl.; poor to fair other kinds, $3@4. A few 

atawba grapes sell at 8@12c. per 5-b basket, 
Cranberries are steady for choice sound ones. 
Cape Cod ones are $8.50@7.50 per bbl., and 
Jerseys, $1.25@1.60 per crate. Florida fruits are 
in moderate supply. Indian river oranges are 
$2@8 per box, and from other sections, $1.25@ 
2.25; grape fruit, $1.50@4; tangarines, #2@4, and 
fresh strawberries, 30@40c. per quart. 


string 8, $1. 
and eggplants, $5@7 per bbl. 


















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 5 powser. Highest 
of all in leavening stren ited 
States Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLES. 











Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT-CLINCHER and 
PALMER tires. 


9 Patterns. Popular weights. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS, 


(REGISTERED) 
Our readers who are in the 
habit of purchasing thatdelicious 
perfume, Crab-Apple Blos- 
soms, of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., should also ~ a bottle 














“4 No more 
rapid or pleasant cure for a head- 
ache is possible. While leaving 
the bottle open for a few minutes, ham 
nary & most agreeable odor to Bie 

ape, which purifies and re- # 
froaues the air a a tibly. 


THE GROWN PERFUMERY 00., 

177 New Bond St., London. Sold oe 

Reject spurious imitations. Genuine only in the bo 

tle shown above, with the well-known Crown meen. 
All others are frauds. 














DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


_ CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


ANNOUNGEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 





LEATHER GOODS 





UNION SQUARE 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


brown colors. 


| charming colored plates. 
offer new and special s 


of rare thin 
this wonderful book catalogue. 


The greatest 





large and fect and exceedingly fragrant. 


joomer. 


SPECIAL’ OFFER.— For only =< conte 
ve 





Our Great Catalogue for 1894 


Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
. distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, se 4 line fresh. Printed on fine pa 


trains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. 
for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. 
Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, wit 
Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 
eee JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 
A perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 
of wood different colors— pink, Fy me buff, crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. Flowers 
Petals large and silky. 
t is the most charming and wonderful Rose in cultivation; and a plant 
of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 
plants “A a blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 
we will | send by mail, post-paid, our great Book 





ewel sey and five lovely named 


ler at once; this offer may not appear —- Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


ACKER MERRALL & CONDIT 







February 8, 1894. 





Chambers St. and College Place, 
. NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 





Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 


country. Choice wines for the sick. 


Write for price list. 








nie RESORTS, ETC. 





r and in lovely bronze violet and 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We 


The greatest collection 
Do not fail to see 
check for valuable new 


Buds exquisite. A free and constant 
ring 10 to 20 flowers, each 


, one 
otched. 


*Catalo 
colors—white, yellow, scarlet, pink and 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 








THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Publtc Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 

41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. 





OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. 
DETROIT. 
DENVER. 





Tascie, Sd 


CHicago St SCALE 


At-+ Price i: 





in A Practical, Every-day 


>REATAMERICAN Cook Book 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 











E. Contpining over 2, om 
tested rec Recipes, 
Bound in cloth. Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 

Are yet up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP, 30 Rose Street, New York. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


IDD LETOWN. 
- CONN. y 








prenee Warehou 
87 John St., «ole York and 
197 Lake St..’ Chi 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, — * Chain wes 
xtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
Hydrant Street  F —. 


WorksFounded in 1832 
ighest medal awarded 








Yellow. 25c. Wood Box. Druggists, 
or A mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
QO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
56 Maiden Lane New York. 





36 EAST 14rx STRCCT 


NEW YORK 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., Ne Vos 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During = Knee ear the ST. DENIS — 

larged by a handsome addition which m 
than doubles ‘ts former capacity. 

All the latest a placed in 
a new ae —s 


known ° Taylor's t. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 





part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 
Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


and March 14 for 
through the Southern 5S: 


MEXICO ano 


and 
in anon, inciading ight Da 
Mexice, 7 8’ 
pres Railway. and wo 


Santa r 
be visited. 


Asy 5 Regular Train until Octo! 
with a Choice of Thre 


california: February 20, an 


San Francisco March 17 for a Seven 


acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 





@. S. Census for*one year, 1880, reports 
35:607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Az institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
Sc.untific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
Yas :ant growths, without the use of the knife. 
“We have never failed to effect a permas 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble me gate ne for a 
Book description of our Yo g and 
treatment, terms and Address 


E —~ Land, California, Mexi- 
? oo, Fees lorida. =. Excursions 
E 0. ti Ticket 

Tourist Gazette. 


way, N 
T rank Lin oa, 


RAYMOND’S 


—, iss all oo 


Met. Tesi. ) Heel Sewer ye Chief 





VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave New York Februer ze 
ao Grand Tours of 75 


CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 


Gaivente ton, and San Antonio. 


Ample time will be given to all the toate 4 


her places of historic and oy 
Fight D. 


hits 
Tr > over the City ot 
Days in Guadala- 


in California, San Diego. Los Angeles, Pasaden: 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will 


The return tickets may be used from Citents on 

ber, 1804, with 

arties under Speciai Esco rt 
e Different Routes. 

Tour to ce. leav- 


of Ten 
usiness Men’s 


ing February 14, returning Marc 


wo Tours of 40 Da aye te | to Mexico, omitting 
Caltforain Excursions: a0 20 and 22, and 
arch 8 and 
Celo oo “Tours: Parties leave New York 
monthly t for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 
The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
eeks’ Tour. 


Steamship tickets, via Cunard and North 


German Lloyd line. 


Independent railroad tickets to to all points. 
( Send for Senestgtive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desir 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner of Union Square), N. Y 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco on the “ Phillips-Rock Island’”’ 
Car from Philadelphia, Baltimore or 
Washington. Route is over the B. & O. 
to Chicago, then via the GREAT Rock 
IsLAND ROUTE to Denver and the Scenic 
and Southern Pacific Routes to destina- 
tion. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business 
successfully for fourteen years we can 
guarantee the very best service at the 
lowest possible rate, and one of our well- 
informed and attentive excursion mana- 
gers accompanies the car, and looks after 
the comfort of passengers. The Car is 
Pullman-built and equipped, aud, besides 
the excursion manager, has a porter, and 
Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contem- 
ete 3) you should use this service ; there- 
ore, address for reservation in the Car, 

A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOK'S TOURS. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
WINTER IN 
Egypt and Palestine. 


Nine —— re, Feb. iz, by York during the season. 

» Feb. li, 

pond steamer “Spree,” for Gibraltar, Genoa, 

ples, etc. The itinerary includes a — to 
Cairo and the Pyramids and 


a Cam 
Tour Through Palestine. Everythin; tes 
class. Send for Illustrated Programm | Post Free. 


SPECIAL PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE 
West Indies 


by the icent steamship “ Madi: ” 

tons) Feb ifand March ane 
THOS. COOK & SON, 

261 and 1225 Broadway. New York. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 








3,000 





te renehed | = a ai houisfrom New York by the ele- 

gant aoe the Quebec 8S. S.Co., Ce -< eekl 
he situation “ot these islands sou Gult 

Stream renders FROSTS U. NENOWN a tnd the p fous 

coral eruption aa tt MALARIA. The Ba 

bec S. S. Co. also dispatch highest 

steamers fourteen days for Senunc Cruz and an the 

poven ven ph India Islands, afford: ac 

grovicsl trip at. a cost of abosk four do rs per ~-J 
‘or a 

A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK %< Bo = awe New York. 

Or A. E. OUTERBRI & CO., 











DES W. =. BROWN 2 SON, North Adame, Mase. 


way, New York. 

















THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULZON STREET. 








